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Avoid all Substitutes for 


Royal Baking Powder. 


No other Baking Powder is ‘just as good as the ‘Royal’” either in strength, 
purity or wholesomeness. The “Royal” is superior to all others in all ways. 
Most housekeepers know this from their practical experience, and the reports 
of the U. S. Government investigations show it officially. The Government 


chemist says the ‘‘Royal” is ‘“‘undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking 


powder offered to the public.” 


If some grocers try to sell another baking powder in place of the “ Royal” 
they do so because they can make a greater profit upon the other; good evi- 
dence of the superiority of the “Royal.” To give greater profit the other must 


be a lower-cost powder, and to cost less it must be made with alum or cheaper 


and inferior materials. 


Because the “ Royal” uses more highly refined and expensive materials it 
costs more to manufacture than any other baking powder, but it is correspond- 
ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, and accordingly of greater money 
value to consumers, although the retail price to them is generally the same. 


Consumers are entitled to full value for their money, and therefore will not, if 


wise, accept any substitute for the “ Royal.” 


Unfortunately, not only are many of these would-be substitute powders made 


from inferior and unwholesome materials, but they are placed before the public 
| | 


with advertisements intended to mislead as to their true character. 


advertised by its manufacturers to have printed upon its label all the ingredients 
used in tt, proves upon analysis to have in its composition tour substances not 
Most of the 


named upon its label, two of which are lime and sulphuric acid. 


alum powders are fraudulently sold as pure cream of tartar goods, 


The danger incurred, should such powders be substituted for the ‘ Royal,” 


will be apparent to every consumer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“A Book of Romantic Interest.” 


The Story of the Barbary 
CORSAIRS. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
author of ** The Story of Turkey,”’ ** The 
Moors in Spain,” ete. With the collab- 
oration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U.S. Navy. (No. XXVII. in the Story 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, Illus- 
trated, $1.50, 

** The style is characterized by a splendid swiftness 
of motion that is eminently suited to the stirring 
events that are recounted.’’—Vew Urieuns Picayune, 
_“ No volume of this excellent series is so strange in 
its acenery, s0 curious in incident, so novel in its in- 
terest, and at the same time written with equal viva- 
eity, freshness, and vigor, as the * Corsair Nations.’ 
The numerous illustrations include many that are 
very curious "'— Unitarian Aeview. 

Entrancingly interesting.’’— Rochester Herald, 

**The most important book that has yet appe 


~ Aansas City Times. 


* A stirring bit of human history .. . heretofore | 


strangely neglected. ... The volume is creditable 
alike to the literary sense and to the historical know1l- 
ofee - the author, and is of absorbing interest.’’— 
ave . ines, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL. 


A Far Look Ahead; or, The 


DIOTHAS., 


*.* A new and cheaper edition of this ex- 


limo, paper, oO cents, 


tremely thoughtful and ingeniops volume has | 


just been issued. It should be noted that 
‘A Far Look Ahead” was first published in 
_ “The book is devoted to customs, habits, and love 
in the misty future, and for pure, genuine imagination, 
most charmingly worked out, is unexcelled.’’— Auston | 
Lvening Zranscri pt. 

Very thoughtful.”’ 

** Extremely ingenious.” 

**Full of poetry aud imagination.”’ 

“An extraordinary picture of New York and New 
York society in the ninely-sicth century.” 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY, AUTHOR OF * LOOKING 
BACKWARD. 
Six to One. 


vised edition, paper, oo cents. 


* Humor is not the only quality of this little gem of 
a story, Sut it is that for which the reader feels most 
grateful; it is so quaint, so odd, so indefinable, of a 
sort which is thoroughly individual and independent 
of opinion.”’— London Spectator. 

** Ic is all told in an easy, natural way.’’- 
Citizen, 

** The story is very well told.” 
_ “Mr. Bellamy is always original... . It abound 
in original cumments on society life. 
great sympathy with the phases of nature."’— 


(x. 


Brooklyn 


NS, hool urnal, 


J and 20 West 23d St.. N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
100 copies, $4. FR New, No, XIV. 


THE Kaster Voices. 
PILGRIM A1so, 


SERVICES | Vy. Easter Day. 


‘Samples - Free. Easter Lilies. 


II. Glorious Hope. 


ared | 
in that valuable series, ‘The Story of the Nations.’”’ | 


There is tlown | 


P. PUTXAM’S SOXS, 


FORTE TECHNICS W. 8. B. Mathews. 


DROWN C0. 


Have Just Published 
MYTHS AND POLK-LORE OF IRELAND. 


By Jeremian Curtin. With an Etched 
Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


It is believed that this volume is the most valuable 
_ contribution which has ever been made to Irish folk- 
lore. The myth tales it includes were collec r- 
| sonally by the author during 1887 in the west of Ire- 
‘land--in Kerry, Galway, and Donegal—and taken 
down from the mouths of men who, with one or two 
exceptions, spoke only Gaelic, or but little English, 
| and that imperfectly. 
To this is due the fact that the stories are so wel! 
preserved, and not blurred and rendered indistinct, 
as is the case in places where the ancient Gaelic 
language, in which they were originally told, has 
| perished, 


‘THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: 


| Or, The Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By Francis Ansor, Th.D., 
author of “Scientific Theism.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, 


FIFTH AND FINAL VOLUME OF PAL- 
PREY'S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By Jonn GorHam Patrrey. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. The complete set, 5 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $18.00; half ealf, extra, gilt top, 
$30.00, 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


And other Stories of New England Life. 
Heman Wuire New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The stories embraced in this volume—* Five Hun. 


dred Dollara,”’ ** The Village Convict,’’ ** ** Saint 


the Bea,’’ **In Maderia Piace,’’ and 


Patrick.’’ “ B 
have ob- 


“The New Minister's Great Opportunity 


tained considerable fame, and delighted and amused 
| many readers, 


Colonel T. W 
the collection “the best volume of 
stories ever written.” 


Higginson pronounces 
New England 


LITTLE, BROWN & 00. , Publishers 


l6mo, new and 


253 Washington St., Boston. 
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Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular songs, 
and all other kinds of musie are in our thousands 
of books and millions of sheet music pieces! 


VOUNG PLAYERS’ (Paper $1, Boards 
POPULAR COLLECTION $1.25) New,bright, 
and easy. 143 Piano Pieces. 


WHITNEY'S Boards $2, Cloth $2.50.) By 


ORGAN ALBUM 5B.B. Whitney. 43 fine Organ 


pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers, 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 
M ASON’S Pi A NO- ($2.50) by Wr. Mason and 
This 
admirable system of scales, arpeggios, and all other 
needed technical exercises, with good directions, 
holds a a place in the esteem of thorough teachers, 
and should be everywhere used. 


Our thoroughly good, genial, and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do you 


use them. 

SONG _ Book 1, Primary (39 cts., $3 doz.); Book 
MANUAL 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.); Book 3, 
Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L. O. Emer- 
aon, is his last and best book, and a rare good book 
for schools. 

MOTION (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is 
SONGS a delight to teachers and children, 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


Cong’! Sunday-School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


} 


NOW READY. 


GEMS 
JEWELS 


A new Sunday-School Musie Book, by J. H. 
and J. H. Rosecrans. 

Full of fresh, new songs that will captivate 
the lovers of Sunday-school singing. 

Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, not pre- 
paid ; $50 per 100, not prepaid. A sample 
copy sent for 25 cents. 


Reader, call the attention of your Superin- 
tendent or Music Leader to this new book. 


FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


New Music for Easter. 


Octavo (small) form. 


Crown Him Everlasting King 
farren, 35c 


Christ Our Passover (Anthem), Whitely, 50c 
All Hail! Triumphant Lord(Carol) “ OSec 
Come ye Faithful, Holden,OSec 


Children Sweetly Sing, " Steele, O5c 
Mary came in Sorrow, Danks, O5c 
My Saviour is Risen, = aa O5e 
Welcome, Happy Morning, “ 
Joyous Eastertide (Children’s Service),“* OS5e 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, N. Y. 


MUSIC for EASTER. 
“KING FOREVER :” ior 


comprising Anthems for the Choir; Hymns for the 
Congregation ; Solos ; Gloria; Choruses for Choir and 
People, with Responsive Readings, prog: essively ar- 
ranged. A capital service for the Sunday-School. 
By the Rev. Rosert Lowry. 16 pages. 

Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


Tue Day, Day or Joy, Captivity Captive, 
Kine or Giony, Gates or Day, Tue Kisen Jesus, 
by same author, at same prices. 


BASTER ANNUAL No, Carole 


* vorite authors—new 
this year. 


84.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 
Number | to 13, previous issues, supplied. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and 
nthems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Yorx Crrvy. 
“THE HOME BEYOND;:” 


or, “ Views of Heaven,"’ by Bisnor Fattows. The 


choicest commendations from leading cle en and 
religious pers. Addreas NATIONAL LIBRARY 
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One renewal and one new subscription........... 5 
Five new subscriptions.... LO 
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DISCONTINUANCES. — Bubscribera wishin 


The Christian Union meppes at the expiration o 
their subscription shouk 


notify us to that effect, | 


otherwise we shall consider it is their wish to have | 


it continued. 


RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for sub | 
scriptions unless the request is accompanied with | 


stainp. 
within two weeks that the remittance was re- 


ceived. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and old address 
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the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
payable to order of Tus Craistian Union Com- 

pany. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in 

Registered Letter. 
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Lawson Valentine, 
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Which has occurred 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Te reports current as we go to press that Prince 
Bismarck and his son, Count Herbert, have 
resigned, and that the resignation of the Chancellor 
has been accepted, while that of the Count has been 
refused, will surprise no one who has been able to 
read between the lines in the recent record of Ger- 
man affairs. There has developed a sharp diver- 
gence of opinion between the Emperor William 
Second and his great Minister, and although vari- 
ous attempts have been made to continue old rela- 
tions, they have proved failures. We have already 
called attention more than once to the fact that 
the Emperor’s position on labor affairs is the 
logical outcome of the positions already taken 
by Bismarck. But the Emperor is logical, and 
the Prince is not; the Emperor really desires 
the improvement of the working classes, and 
the Prince cares very little about it. ‘The Emperor 
is a young man, and has yet to persuade the world 
that he possesses sound judgment and poise of 
character ; but he has not jumped blindly into the 
industrial question, as many of the newspapers have 
said. On the other hand, as a specially well in- 
formed contributor tells us elsewhere, he has made 
a careful study of these questions, and the utterances 
in his recent rescripts express his settled convictions. 
Bismarck, representing the military type and full of 
the feudal spirit, does not believe in such a recogni- 
tion of the claims of the working classes as is in- 
volved in the Emperor’s recent action. In 1885 he 
declared that an International Labor Conference 
would be “ preposterous and wholly unavailable,” 
and he has not changed his views. The outcome of 
this difference between the two rulers of the German 
State will be awaited with intense interest through- 
out Europe. 


* * 
* 


Another crisis—we believe that it is the twenty- 
fifth since the Republic was organized—has occurred 
in the French Cabinet, and M. Tirard has resigned, 
It is probable that this event was precipitated by 
the retirement of M. Constans a fortnight ago, a 
resignation which meant the loss of one of ‘the 
strongest men in the Ministry. The immediate 
cause of M. Tirard’s retirement was the refusal of 
the Senate to vote the immediacy of the commer- 
cial treaty with Turkey. The treaty made by 
France with that country in 1861 is now about 
expiring. Three years ago a new treaty was nego- 
tiated and signed, but was not submitted to the 
Chambers, the Ministry fearing defeat. In Feb- 
ruary M. Tirard made an extended statement of 
the position of the Government, in which he said 
there was no intention of negotiating a new treaty 
at present, but that France would rely on what is 
known as the “ most favored nation” clause in the 
treaty of 1802, this clause having been reaffirmed 
by a special negotiation with Turkey early in the 
present year. In the judgment of M. Tirard, 
France stood in the position with regard to Turkey 
which Germany and England have recently secured 
by treaties, and he proposed to wait two years 
before attempting to secure the negotiation of a new 
treaty. There is a good deal of discontent, how- 
ever, among the French wine-growers on account 
of the large importation of Turkish raisins used in 
the making of a low-priced wine which competes 
with the French wines, and the belief among the 


wine-growers is general that their interests are not 
properly protected by the present arrangement. It 
is this belief which probably led to the overthrow 
of M. Tirard. M. Tirard organized his Cabinet 
in February of last year, and his administration 
has been unusually successful. It has apparently 
accomplished, among other things, the complete 
destruction of Boulangism, which, for the time 
being at least, has disappeared from French poli- 
tics—an achievement which is an immense service 
to the French people. Another marked success of 
the Ministry was its relation to the Exposition of last 
summer, the remarkable success of which in every 
direction contributed not a little to the consolidation 
of the Republic. A new Cabinet has been organ: 
ized, with M. de Freycinet at its head. The new 
Minister has had a long and varied experience in 
public affairs. He has already, we believe, been a 
member of seven different Cabinets, and has shown 
remarkable executive ability. He is likely to lean 
more toward the Radicals than did M. Tirard, 
but just now the pendulum is swinging in another 
direction, and his natural tendency may be neutral- 
ized. M. Constans becomes Minister of the In- 
terior, but we are sorry to note the absence of the 
name of M. Spuller from the new Cabinet. 
* * 

The resignation of Premier Tisza, foreshadowed 
in these columns last week, has actually taken 
place, and, after a conspicuously useful and eminent 
service of fifteen years, the Hungarian statesman 
retires from the leadership of Hungary in the 
Austrian Empire. Tisza has already taken his place 
among the leading statesmen of his time, not only 
because of his high character and his undoubted 
patriotism, but also because of his conspicuous 
sound sense and wise conception of the present 
opportunities of Hungary. Although an advanced 
Liberal, he has not allied himself with the im- 
practicable radicalism represented by a small body 
who have called themselves the followers of Kossuth. 
Although not of plebeian birth, as has been stated in 
some of the newspapers, Tisza came from the lower 
ranks of the nobility, and his rule has been distaste- 
ful to the Hungarian nobles of the higher class, who 
unite to an intense patriotism great pride of posi- 
tion. A Protestant of the stricter sort, Tisza has 
also aroused the antagonism of the Roman Catho- 
lics. He has also antagonized the extreme Radical 
wing of his own party by his adherence to the 
Austrian monarchy, represented in the person of 
so benign, temperate, and generous a ruler as 
Francis Joseph. Without any charm of manner 
or person, and with few of the external gifts of the 
popular leader, Tisza has held his place by sheer 
force of intellect and character. As we reported 
last week, he is driven out of office by a political 
intrigue which took advantage of the national love 
for and pride in Kossuth. He is succeeded as 
Premier by Count Szapary, a representative of the 
reactionary aristocratic party. 

* 

The situation in Spain remains practically un- 
changed, neither party feeling sure of its position. 
Sagasta is endeavoring to carry through a measure 
establishing universal suffrage, and is bearing as 
best he may the guerrilla attacks of the Conserv- 
atives, who charge him, among other things, with 
lack of heart in this reform, and declare that it 
represents, not a conviction of the Liberal party, 
but an electioneering device. The Conservative 
leader, Canovas, in a recent speech carefully re 
frained from any antagonism to the principle of the 
reform, and announced that his opposition to it was 
due to the fact that he believed it to be inoppor- 
tune. The anniversary of the founding of the 


asm last month; but it was noticeable that Castelar, 
the eloquent republican leader, remained in the 
background. At present, apparently, he is not 
willing to embarrass Sagasta by republican agita- 
tion. A crisis is likely to be produced when the 
budget comes up for discussion. There has been 
some talk of a surplus, to the great astonishment of 
both parties; but it is now intimated that the 
alleged surplus existed only in the brain of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that the deficit’ will 
really be larger than usual—according to the 
“ Nation ” not less than $24,000,000. 
* * 


The Imperial Labor Conference opened at Berlin 
on Sunday afternoon, eleven Governments being 
represented, and the list of delegates being made 
up almost exclusively of men eminent in official 
station or industrial life. At the head of the 
French delegation is M. Jules Simon, one of the 
foremost economists in France. Of the British 
delegates one is an authority on textile fabrics, one 
on mines, one is an official of the Board of Trade, 
and another a representative of the workingmen in 
the House of Commons. Austria and Germany 
are both represented by delegations made up almost 
entirely of specialists in various industrial depart- 
ments. It will be seen, therefore, not only that the 
Emperor’s invitation has been accepted, but that 
every endeavor has apparently been made in the 
choice of representatives to give the Conference 
weight and dignity. ‘The assemblying of such a 
body of men for such a purpose, under the direction 
of one of the leading rulers of Europe, is in~ its 
way as significant as any event in recent history. 
The Prussian Minister of Commerce, in his opening 
address to the delegates, said that, in the Emperor's 
opinion, the labor question demanded the attention 
of all serious nations, since the peace between the 
different classes of the populations appeared to be 
imperiled by the industrial competition, and a 
solution of this question is not only the duty of 
humanity but of statesmanship. At the close of 
the address the delegates organized by the election 
of officers, and chose the Prussian Minister of 
Commerce President by acclamation. There will 
be daily sittings, and the session will probably close 
by the first of April. It is to be noted that while 
the Conference is in session at Berlin, 100,000 
miners are out on a strike in England, and it is 
anticipated that this number will be augmented by 
many thousand more during the next two weeks; 
it may even include 400,000 men. The Liverpool 
dock strike continues, and it is expected that 
30,000 engineers at Newcastle will strike this week. 
Evidently the Emperor of Germany has not exag- 
gerated the importance or the immediacy of the 
labor question. 

The article which we print elsewhere on “ Social 
Democracy in Germany,” by a thoroughly well- 
informed contributor, will be read with great inter- 
est in view of the recent victories of the Socialistic 
party in that country. It tells in brief compass the 
story of the growth of Socialism from the organiza- 
tion under Lassalle of the Universal German Work- 
ingmen’s Union, twenty-seven years ago next May, 
to date, and it is a story which will repay the most 
careful reading. Side by side with the immense 
military development of the Empire has grown up 
this powerful movement, looking not only to the 
destruction of militarism and absolutism, but of all 
society as organized to-day. It reinforces from a 
historical point of view the lesson which we drew 
last week from the recent results at the ballot-box ; 
the lesson of the supreme folly of attempting to 
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check the growth of opinion or the spread of ideas 
by any form of repression. Such absolutism as 
Germany has known for the past two decades is 
certain in the long run to produce a reaction as 
violent and extreme as that represented by this 
Socialistic movement—a movement which long ago 
left the constructive lines upon which Lassalle organ- 
ized it, and has become in. effect a propaganda of 
Anarchism. What the outcome of the struggle now 
going on in Germany will be no man can foresee ; 
but it is clear that the genius of Bismarck, displayed 
so strikingly in foreign diplomacy, has utterly failed 
to take account of public opinion at home ; that the 
same hand which for years was sowing the whirlwind 
among the enemies of Germany has been sowing 
the same seed in her own fields. Evidences multi- 
ply that the pressure of military burdens must 
soon be diminished or some violent revolt of the 
oppressed peoples on whose shoulders these burdens 
rest will be brought about. It is noticeable that the 
proposition has already been discussed in more than 
one country that the conference on industrial 
questions at Berlin shall consider, among other 
things, the question of reducing or breaking up the 
tremendous armaments by which Europe is now all 
but crushed. This is one good result which is 
likely to follow from the present agitation. 


* 


The Washington “ Post ” (Republican) has pub- 
lished an impartial survey of the pension projects 
before Congress. ‘“ Two hundred geveral pension 
bills,” it says, “ have been referred to the House 
Committee, and 2.048 special bills. ‘The most im- 
portant of the general bills relate to the service 
pensions. The most liberal of these proposes 
to place all old soldiers on the pension rolls at a 
minimum of $8 per month, whether they are re 
ceiving pensions now or not. The friends of the 
bill estimate that it would cost $140,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The more moderate of the service pension 
bills would probably cost from $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 a year.” Another very important 


bill proposes to place on the roll all disabled soldiers 
who are not now drawing a pension, without 
regard to whether the disability was in service 


or not, and without regard to the pecuniary 
condition of the soldier. No estimate is made 
of the expenditure involved. The “dependent 
pensions bill” would, it is thought, require an 
annual expenditure of $35,000,000. The bill 
repealing the limitation to the Arrears Act would, 
according to the estimate of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, necessitate an expenditure of $475,- 
000,000. Besides these there are innumerable 
minor bills increasing the rates, the number of 
relatives entitled to pensions, etc, ete. Omitting 
these from the estimate and confining our attention 
only to the service pension bill and the arrears bill 
—since they include all the rest, most of which 
would not be proposed were the service pensions 
already established—we find that Congress is asked 
to vote $100,000,000 a year to the veterans for the 
remainder of their lives, and nearly $500,000,000 
in back pay. The expectation of life of the aver- 
age soldier is eighteen years, so that the service 
pension bill would involve an expenditure of 
$1,800,000,000, even though the young women who 
marry old veterans should never be permitted to 
share in the bounty distributed. These proposed 
expenditures, when added to the $600,000,000 of 
bounties paid during the war, the $1,100,000,000 
of pensions paid since the war, and the $900,000,- 
000 which will be necessary to fulfill the promises 
already made to the veterans, would bring the ex- 
penditure for bounties and pensions to $4,900,000,- 
000, or more than the gross value of all the lands, 
houses, and slaves in the South at the opening of 
the war. 
* * 

The danger of a large surplus in the National 
Treasury is evidenced not only by the pension legis- 
lation now before Congress, but by further legisla- 
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tion which if adopted will involve the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars. The clamor for new 
public buildings in some sections of the country ap- 
pears to be almost universal. Early in this month 
seventy-six bills, averaging nearly $170,000 each, 
had been favorably reported in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Since then other bills have been 
reported, and it is estimated that the amount of 
money asked for this purpose will not fall below 
$25,000,000. To these large amounts must also be 
added still greater amounts in the form of proposed 
subsidies to steamship lines, immense expenditures 
for naval purposes, appropriations for river and 
harbor improvement. Under the rules of the 
House recently adopted, this kind of legislation, if a 
majority can be secured, can be carried through with 
great rapidity, and the more moderate and conserv- 
ative Republicans in the House are already begin- 
ning to call a halt. The New York “Tribune” 
has several times of late reminded the majority 
that the control of the House was lost to the Repub- 
licans in 1882 because of an obnoxious log-rolling 
scheme ip connection with the River and Harbor 
appropriation. The country is generous, but it is 
becoming more and more sensitive in the matter of 
increased National expense, and it will hold any 
party in power, whether Democratic or Republican, 
to a strict accountability. In the long run there is 
no point on which nations are more sensitive than 
on expenditure of money, and it would be well if 
the majority in the House recalled this oft-repeated 
lesson of political history before it commits itself 
to another blunder of the same kind. 
* * 


A failure of anti-Trust legislation is to be noted 
in Missouri. 
in that State requiring companies.to file affidavits 
with the Secretary of State that they are not mem- 
bers of any “ Trust” or combination. Under this 
law a suit was brought to annul the eharter of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, which has failed to 
file any affidavit. The defendants objected to 
almost every feature of the law, but the main 
point was upon the section demanding an affidavit. 
This demurrer has been sustained by Judge Dillon, 
who holds that the section referred to is unconstitu- 
tional, since it is in effect an attempt to make a 
defendant criminate himself, and this is contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution and good government. 
Judge Dillon points out that the petition for a 
revocation of the charter does not allege that the 
defendant company has done any of the things for- 
bidden by the act. The charge is that the defend- 
ant had failed to make a sworn answer to a letter 
of inquiry from the Secretary of State. Thereupon 
the charter was revoked. But the Judge maintains 
that the part of the act authorizing the Secretary 
to revoke a charter is unconstitutional, because it 
is an assumption by the Legislature of a judi- 
cial function, and violates the constitutional pro- 
vision that no person charged with the exercise 
of powers properly belonging to either the legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial departments shall ex- 
ercise any power properly belonging to another 
department. The prosecuting attorney claims 
that, granting the inability: of the Secretary of State 
to revoke a charter, the State has, nevertheless, 
brought the defendant corporation into a court of 
competent jurisdiction, and that this court, on the 
facts alleged in the petition, should enter judgment 
forfeiting and revoking the charter. But the Judge 
points out that the only charge is the failure of the 
company to make an affidavit, and that the act 
nowhere says that a failure to make the oath shall 
forfeit the charter. It is said that for a failure the 
Secretary of State shall be required to revoke the 
charter, but it has been shown that this is uncon- 
stitutional. For this reason the demurrer is sus- 
tained. The decision applies, of course, to many 
other companies. If it is sustained on appeal, the 
result must necessarily be a new law against Trusts. 
It will be well for the many Congressmen who are 


We have referred to the law passed 
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pushing anti-Trust legislation to consider the consti- 
tutionality of their measures in the light of this 
decision. 


* * 


The Saxton Ballot Reform bill came up in the 
New York Assembly last Thursday, and it was 
made apparent that, however much stronger Grover 
Cleveland may be with the rank and file of his 
party throughout the Nation, Governor Hill is stil] 
the leader of the Democratic politicians of this 
State. Only four Democratic members of the 
Assembly voted for the Saxton bill. The discussion 
upon it related entirely to the clause requiring an 
exclusively official ballot. The Democratic mem- 
bers urged that this would result in disfranchising 
the illiterate voters. The Republican members 
showed that the illiterate voter was not disfranchised, 
or even obliged to confess his illiteracy, provided he 
had intelligence enough to count or to copy the 
sample ballot upon the ‘official ballot. The Demo- 
crats in their turn pleaded that the unofficial ballot 
would not endanger bribery, because no man would 
bribe a voter unless he could see him vote. This, 
unfortunately, is not true. Even with an exelu- 
sively official ballot there will be some bribery, 
because some men can be relied upon to vote as they 
are bribed even if their vote is not inspected. This 
fact, indeed, forms the unanswerable argument in 
favor of the Corrupt Practices Act which the Assem- 
bly, in aecordance with Governor Hill's reeommenda- 
tion, passed unanimously on the very day this dis- 
cussion was held. In England the secret ballot 
was established in 1872, yet it was not until after 
the “Prevention of Corrupt Practices Acts of 
1883 and ‘84 were passed that bribery disappeared 
from English elections.” The Parliamentary in- 
vestigation committee of 1880 found that in the 
borough of Sandwich the Conservative candidate 
had spent $33,000, or about $20 for every vote 
polled. The great device in this borough was the 
erection of flag-poles; the town was described as 
having been “a forest of poles.” The way in 
which this was used to cover bribery was that the 
poles and flags were first bought of voters at fancy 
prices, then any number of voters were hired to put 
them up, and finally a number of watchers were hired 
to protectthem. The Corrupt Practices Act put an 
end to all forms of indirect bribery by requiring 
each candidate and political organization to publish 
expenditures, and by limiting their amount. ‘The 
Democratic members deserve praise for having 
pushed forward an act of this sort, limiting the use 
of money in elections, but they deserve nothing but 
condemnation for insisting upon an unofticial ballot. 
The only use of an unofficial ballot is to keep at the 
polls a worse than useless army of politicians. 

We are glad to see before the New York Assem- 
bly a bill introduced to abolish the Indian reserva- 
tions in this State. The report of the Legislative 
Investigating Committee, which fills a large volume, 
leaves no room to doubt that these reservations have 
proved in the West insuperable impediments in the 
way of civilization, and that, if the Indians of this 
State are ever to come to their manhood, they must 
be given their land in severalty, be endowed with 
citizenship, be given the protection of the laws, 
rendered amenable to the laws, must intermingle 
with their white neighbors, and, in a word, must be 
treated, not like red men, but as men simply. We 
judge that the opposition to this law comes chiefly 
from the Indian chiefs, who are the politicians of 
their tribes and who would cease to enjoy their 
present honors and peaceful emoluments if the 
tribal system were broken up—reinforced a little by 
some local interest of traders in the immediate 
vicinity of the reservation, or farmers or others who 
get Indian labor more cheaply than they could 
in the free competitions of an open market. We 
have examined the bill with some care, and it sees 
to us admirably designed to protect, as far as pos 
sible, the Indians from the incidental evils which 
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will fall upon some of them in the transition from 
property in common to individual ownership, and 
from consequent semi-barbarism to civilization. 
* * 
* 

The New York “ World” has been taking a cen- 
sus of Fifth Avenue and Cherry Hill, the one a 
district of palaces, the other of tenement-housee. 
The result it thus reports : 

300 FIFTH AVENUE FAMILIES, 


Total number of children under 10 years of age. .... ‘1 
Total number of children born within 12 months..... 6 


JOO CHERRY HILL FAMILIES. 


Total number of children under 10 years.......... . G80 
Total number of children born within 12 months.... 111 


To guard against possibility of being charged 
with false reporting, it gives the names of the fam- 
ilies; to guard against the possibility of being 
charged with selecting its families in order to point 
a moral, it gives the street numbers, which, with 
occasional exceptions, are continuous in both cases. 
The facts that the palaces are comparatively child- 
less and that the tenement-houses swarm have long 
been known. This census simply emphasizes and 
illustrates these facts. There are great political 
changes, and possibly an industrial and social revg” 
lution, hinted at in these statistics. The immigra- 
tion at the cradle is far more threatening to the 
existing order than the immigration at Castle Gar- 
den, and it is not so easily checked. Head money 
eannot be collected at the cradle, and Pharaoh's 
method of getting rid of a surplus population would 
hardly commend itself to even the most conservative 
reactionary of modern times. This cradle immi- 
gration threatens to swamp the white race in the 
South, and to overthrow the dominance of the 
wealthy and cultured classes in the great cities of 
the North. The tendency to relative childlessness 
in what are termed the upper classes is difficult to 
reconcile with the absolute doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, unless, indeed, the “upper elasses’’ are 
not the fittest, a suggestion which history makes at 
least thinkable. ‘This tendency also suggests edu- 
cation and culture as a cure for thatdanger of over- 
population which Malthus thought was sure sooner 
or later to bring irretrievable disaster on the human 
race. It would appear that those conditions which 
are most favorable to the highest and best forms of 
life are not favorable to t':e yreatest progeny. Fifth 
Avenue will have to p:.vide better homes for 
Cherry Hill, or the Fifth Avenue of the future will 
be servant to the Cherry Hill of the future. 


* * 
* 


A very bold piece of party strategy is contem- 
plated by the Democratic Legislature of Ohio. It 
is a return to the old method of choosing the Presi- 
dential electors by Congressional districts instead 
of upon the general ticket. This method has per- 
haps not been used in any State for half a century, 
for the reason that in every State the party con- 
trolling the Legislature has always wished that the 
State should cast a solid vote for its own candidate. 
The Ohio Democrats realize, however, that in 1892 
their State is almost certain to go Republican. 
They would therefore have the electors, except 
the two electors-at-large, chosen from their respect- 
ive Congressional districts. If the districts could 
remain as mapped out inthe present gerrymander 
in that State, the Democrats would secure fifteen 
electors and the Republicans but eight. Inasmuch 
as the Republicans have heretofore had twenty- 
three electoral votes from Ohio and the Democrats 
none, this arrangement would make the carrying of 
New York State as essential to the Republican suc- 
cess in 1892 as it is to Democratic success. The 
introduction of this bill in Ohio has revived the 
agitation at Washington for a measure preventing 
all redistricting of States until after the census in 
1890. It is not likely, however, that the Republi- 
cans will need to pass such a National law. Since 
the war the Democrats of Ohio have never elected 
t wo Legislatures in succession. The present Leg- 
islature is seriously embarrassed by a bill modifying 
the Owen liquor law so as to enable town councils, 
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or the towns themselves, to keep open the saloons on 
Sunday if they so vote. The Cincinnati Demo- 
cratic members say that the passage of this bill is 
essential to party success, and the country members 
say that it will be fatal to success. Very likely 
both are right. The next Legislature will, almost 
without doubt, be Republican, and the proposed 
law relative to Presidential electors can be repealed 
before the Presidential election is held. 


* * 
* 


Monday morning’s “ Tribune” announces the 
resignation of Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, of the chair of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on account of advanced years and delicate 
health. He was born in 1820, and has reached an 
age and done a work which entitles him to retire. 
He has been elected emeritus professor, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to nominate a successor. 
Dr. Shedd has made considerable contributions to 
literature, mainly as an editor—e. y., of Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, Coleridge’s works, ete.—or as a 
writer of occasional papers; but is chiefly known 
in the theological world by his “ History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” his “* Commentary on Romans,” and 
his “ Dogmatic Theology.” He is as a thinker 
absolutely fearless ; follows his convictions without 
a moment’s hesitation; and never qualifies or modi- 
fies his conclusions by any endeavor to fit them in 
with prevailing currents of thought. This quality, 
coupled with a singular felicity of expression, makes 
him a crystalline writer. No reader is excusable 
for misapprehending Dr. Shedd’s meaning, unless 
it be sometimes upon those transcendent themes 
which by their very nature baffle all art of expres- 
sion. His “ History of Christian Doctrine” is, and 
will probably always remain, a classic in theological 
literature. At the same time, Dr. Shedd’s own 
convictions are so clear and so cogent that he 
finds it difficult, not to say impossible, to put 
himself in the intellectual attitude and atmosphere 
of another; so that his very ability as a thinker 
interferes with his capacity as an interpreter. 
His History has been not altogether inaptly 
criticised as a “ History of Shedd’s Christian Duc- 
trine,” for it is Christian Doctrine as seen by a 
scholar of masterful intellectual personality. For 
the same reason we certainly should not accept his 
“Commentary on Romans” as a true interpreta- 
tion of Paul, though it is without a superior as an 
exposition of the scholastic and Calvinistic mterpre- 
tation of one whom we regard as a poet, a mystic, 
and a missionary, rather than as a philosopher. As 
a theologian, Dr. Shedd belongs to the school which 
is known as extreme Calvinism. We have so 
recently, in a review of his * Dogmatic Theology,” 
stated his general positions that it is needless to 
do more than refer to them here as a perfectly 
candid and perfectly clear exposition of the system 
generally known as Augustinian, and centering 
about a recognition of absolute divine sovereignty, 
without the concurrent recugnition, which character- 
izes modern theology, that sovereignty, even in God, 
carries with it, in a rational and righteous govern- 
ment, commensurate obligations. ‘The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary has been peculiar among seminaries 
in giving to its students’ cirele a variety of teaching, 
represented by such professors as Drs. Hitchcock, 
Briggs, and Shedd, and no little curiosity will be felt 
to see what theologian will be elected by the Board of 
Directors to the chair so ably filled by such singu- 
larly different men as Dr. H. B. Smith and W. G. 
T. Shedd. 


* 


The appointment of Canon Westcott to succeed 
the late Dr. Lightfoot as the Bishop of Durham 
will give great satisfaction to those who have 
known him as a scholar, and have followed his 
cireer and writings with interest. His volumes on 


the Bible and his critical New Testamenf*studies 
have been read wherever the English language is 
spoken, and his opinion is an authority on the sub- 
jects which he has covered. In connection with 
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Dr. Hort he published a revised critical text of the 
New Testament, which, though not followed by the 
New Testament revisers, is nevertheless an author- 
ity; and every year or two he has published vol- 
umes that indicated breadth of mind and clear 
thinking on spiritual subjects. It was hoped that 
Canon Liddon would be chosen to the vaeant bish- 
oprie of Durham, but royal prejudice seems to have 
stood in his way. He is not likely to obtain that 
distinction as long as Queen Victoria lives. No 
one could have been chosen to succeed Dr. Light- 
foot who was more intimately associated with him 
at Cambridge, or had worked more faithfully on 
the same lines. ‘They were intimately associated 
in their university careers, and have been the lead- 
ers of the band of intelligent and advanced schol- 
ars who have done most to advance liberal critical 
studies of the Bible in England. Bishop Lightfoot 
stood first, Canon Westeott next, and then fall into 
line such men as Dr. Hort, Dr. Sanday, Dr. Cheyne, 
and Dr. Driver. Canon Westcott has practically 
done his life-work as a great scholar. He is in his 
sixty-sixth year, and no new work of great impor- 
tance could be expected from him. The loss to 
sacred letters in his elevation to the episcopate 
will thus not be great, but it will be a severe wrench 
to him personally to enter upon new work, and-an 
immense loss to the University of Cambridge to 
have him removed from the scenes of his greatest 
achievements. He is now one of the oldest and 
most eminent of the university dons, and has always 
been an enthusiastic leader in his chosen pursuits. 
The English bishops are so constantly chosen from 
the ranks of scholars and schoolmasters that the 
election of Canon Westcott to Durham excites no 
surprise; but it will be a happier day for the Eng- 
lish Chureh when the men called to its episcopate 
are taken more from the ranks of its working 
parish clergy. 
* 

CONGRESSIONAL Procerpincs.—The Oklahoma 
bill as passed last week by the House of Repre 
sentatives differs materially from the Senate meas- 
ure. ‘The Senate bill did not include the Cherokee 
Outlet within the new Territory. The House bill, 
it is true, provides that no lands occupied by the 
Indians under treaty of law shall be included with- 
out their consent, except for judicial purposes. But 
even with this clause the House bill is regarded by 
the Cherokees as a menace to their rights. 
The Senate began last week to vie with the House 
in the passage of bills ereeting costly public build- 
ings intended to be monuments to the influence of 
members proposing them. 


Among the eleven ap- 
propriations made were $75,000 for Reno, Nev., 
$100,000 for Woonsocket, R. L, and $150,000 for 
Hastings, Neb. Just what office rent these build- 
ings are supposed to save the Government is not 
stated. The extravagance which has characterized 
ithe later appropriations for public buildings con- 
stitutes the chief argument against the Government 
assuming charge of the telegraph. Last week the 
House appropriated $50,000 for a public building 
to accommodate the custom-house at Holton, Me. 
Were the Western Union to make such appropria- 
tions for telegraph office buildings at such points, 
it would speedily bankrupt itself in spite of the 
rates which it charges. In the debate upon the 
Holton, Me., appropriation, Mr. Bynum, of In- 
diana, brought it out that S200 a year was paid as 
rent for the office occupied by the present eustom- 
house. To keep the new public building in repairs 
alone will cost five times this amount. The busi- 
ness of the Government must be conducted upon 
business principles in the erecting of buildings as 
well as in the appointment of officials. 
* 
* 

Generat News.—President Harrison has issued 
a proclamation warning the invaders of the: Chero- 
kee Outlet territory to leave it at once. The 
methods of the Sheriff's office in this city are under- 
going an examination. The Grand Jury has found 
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indictments against Warden Keating, of the Ludlow 
Street Jail, and one of his deputies, for receiving 
bribes in return for illegal privileges granted to a 
“Herald” reporter who had himself committed to 
jail for purposes of investigation ; indictments have 
also been found against Bernard F. Martin and 
several officers connected with the Sheriff's office 
on account of charges of bribery and corruption 
brought out before the Fassett Committee. The 
trial of Sheriff Flack, Attorney Meeks, and others, 
for conspiracy in fraudulently obtaining a divorce 
without the consent of Mrs. Flack, has begun in 
this city. The British flag has been hoisted in 
the Shiré district in the Lake Nyassa region in 
Africa. This is the region from which England 
compelled the Portuguese to withdraw ; the news has 
created great excitement in Lisbon, and the Portu- 
guese Government has made a formal protest against 
the action of the British Consul in raising the flag. 


IS CHRISTIANITY REVOLUTIONARY ? 


HE New York “Sun”—see its editorial in 

another column—says Yes; the Church very 
generally says No. The average pew-holder is 
conservative. Which was Christ, conservative or 
revolutionary ? 

It will be difficult for the unprejudiced reader of 
the Gospels to doubt that he was revolutionary ; 
that the charge against the Apostles was true— 
they turned the world upside down. Christianity 
proceeds upon the assumption that the world is 


wrong side up, and needs to be turned upside down 
in order that it may be right side up. We might 


add to the “Sun’s”’ quotations these, for example : 


‘** But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father on the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters: for one is your master, even Christ.” 


These directions were certainly revolutionary, in 
form as well as in fact, in the first century ; they are 
not quite as revolutionary in the nineteenth, be- 
cause the work of revolution has been partly accom- 
plished. 

One truth, however, is to be borne in mind 
by the student of Christ’s teachings. Christ goes 
upon the assumption that if the individual is 
made right the individual will make society right, 
and his directions are, therefore, primarily individ- 
ualistic, not socialistic. When he says, Resist not 
evil, he speaks to the individual. I am not to strike 
the man that strikes me. It does not follow that 
a policeman may not club my assailant if clubbing 
is necessary to protect me. Avenge not yourselves, 
says the Apostle. -It does not follow that society 
may not avenge me. There is this radical differ- 
ence between Christianity and Socialism: Chris- 
tianity addresses itself directly to the individual, 
incidentally and secondarily to society; Socialism 
addresses itself primarily to society, secondarily and 
incidentally to the individual. But they have this 
common end in view—the education of all the peo- 
ple, not merely of a few scholars; the political 
power of all the people, not merely of a few rulers; 
the comfort and well-being of all the people, not the 
luxury of a few rich. Christianity is revolution- 
ary, but by evolutionary methods—by the growth 
of a better to-morrow out of an imperfect yester- 
day, not by the destruction of all that the yester- 
days have brought forth in order to prepare the 
way for an ideal to-morrow. 


MR. EDWARD BELLAMY LOOKING 
FORWARD. 


N the New York “ World ” Mr. Edward Bellamy 
explains the principles and purposes of Nation- 
alism,in an article entirely sober and self-restrained 
in its spirit, whatever may be thought of its princi- 
ples and its conclusions. He starts out with the 
declaration that the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the United States has been mainly appropriated by 
a small class. ‘“ The property of one hundred men 


‘immediate and practical discussion. 
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in the United States aggregates more than the total 
possessions of the rest of the people. Ten thousand 
people own nearly the whole of New York City, 
with its two millions population. The entire bonded 
debt of the United States is held by 71,000 
persons only, and over sixty per cent. of it is in 
the hands of 23,000 persons.” We need not epit- 
omize Mr. Bellamy’s account of the dangers which 
plutocracy threatens; with these we may assume 
that the readers of The Christian Union are famil- 
iar; we give them here in brief compass a con- 
densed statement of his remedies. 

The Nationalists, then, propose a reorganization 
of the industrial system which shall restore the 
equality of the people, and secure it by a perpetual 
guarantee. They propose this, not as revolution 
ists, but as opponents of a revolution which, by 
creating inequality of condition, will certainly event- 
ually destroy equality of political rights. For this 
purpose they propose to place the industrial duty of 
citizens on the basis on which their military duty 
already rests: to hold every able-bodied citizen 
bound to work for the Nation, and to hold the Nation 
bound to guarantee the livelihood of every citizen ; 
just as every citizen is bound to fight for the Nation 
if in peril, and the Nation is bound to protect every 
citizen whether he is a fighter or not. This is the 
general principle of Nationalism: from each ac- 
cording to his strength, to each according to his 
needs—the fundamental principle of radical in- 
dustrial socialism. The specific measures which 
Mr. Bellamy proposes to immediately inaugurate 
for the purpose of securing this result are these : 

1. The nationalization of the railroads; which 
he suggests may be accomplished by making the 
United States Government a perpetual receiver of 
all lines, paying over to present security-holders 
reasonable dividends, thongh not, if we understand 
him aright, except for a certain definite period of 
time—perhaps a generation or so. 

2. The incorporation of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and the express service of the country in 
the Post-office department. 

3. The nationalization of the coal mines, and 
the working of the mines under the direction and 
control of the Government. 

4, The lighting of the streets and the ownership 
and operation of the street-cars to be undertaken 
by municipalities themselves. No more municipal 
franchises to be granted. 

5. A perfected Civil Service Reform applied to all 
administrative offices of the Government. Suspen- 
sion from office at the discretion of the chief; 
removal from office only on the verdict of a tribu- 
nal properly constituted. 

6. A more efficient system of compulsory educa- 
tion, an extension of the educational term, and pro- 
vision, when necessary, for the support of children 
during the school age if their parents are not able 
to support them. 

He believes that this system of Nationalism will 
solve the tariff question, the race question, the 
woman’s rights question, and will do much toward 
a@ permanent temperance reform. These hopes, 
however, may perhaps be regarded as a part of the 
optimism which seems to characterize all socialistic 
reformers. 

We are here concerned to describe Nationalism, 
not to discuss it. We may say, however, in a 
word, respecting it two things. First, that we do 
not believe in its fundamental principle—from 
each according to his strength, to each according 
to his needs. We think the motto of true indus- 
trial reform is much better embodied in the words 
of Laveleye: “To each worker his produce, his 
entire produce, and nothing but his produce.” But 
the specific reforms which Mr. Bellamy proposes 
are not dependent upon the general principle which 
he enunciates ; and these specific reforms are up for 
The railroads 
are nationalized in Australia ; the telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and express businesses are carried on by the 
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post-office to a greater or less extent in Great 
Britain ; coal mines are owned and operated by the 
Government on the Continent ; the economy and 
advantage to the people of municipal ownership 
and administration of the lighting system and the 
transfer system of the city is sanctioned by some 
successful experiments ; and the tendency of civili- 
zation in Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States is certainly toward an extension of the 
State educational system. The Christian Union is 
quite ready to go on record as emphatically and 
earnestly in favor of all these reforms, with two 
exceptions : 

The State ownership of coal mines seems to us 
to be encumbered with some serious practical diffi- 
culties. If they could be removed, the possible 
evils of such ownership could hardly be so great as 
those which are inflicted by the present system of 
private ownership. The nationalization of the rail- 
road system of the United States we have never 
been able to reconcile with our Federal system and 
the preservation of State lines and State rights, and 
this last seems to us essential to the perpetuity of 
the Republic. We should prefer, therefore, to see 
other reforms which Mr. Bellamy advocates intro- 
duced first, and our railroads put and kept under a 
strict National control, with larger powers in the 
National Commission than are now possessed by it, 
and the question of National ownership and regula- 
tion submitted to further consideration. 

At all events, these specific reforms are not the 
baseless fabric of a dream. They are serious prop- 
ositions ; they cannot be laughed out of court; they 
are up for consideration and discussion; and the 
advocates of the present order must set themselves 
to work seriously to prove these changes to be either 
impracticable or injurious. If this demonstration 
is not forthcoming, the movement in the direction 
of these or kindred changes may be confidently 
expected to proceed at a rapid and accelerating 


pace. 


A LENTEN PRAYER. 
II. 


THAT CHRIST MAY DWELL IN YOUR HEARTS 
| BY FAITH. 

[7 has been often taught that faith is the ground 

and beginning of obedicnce. But it is quite as 
often taught, in the New Testament, that obedience 
is the ground and beginning of faith. Long before 
there was any revelation of a Messiah, the battle 
between truth and falsehood, love and selfishness, 
right and wrong, life and death, was going on in 
the hearts of men, and men were feeling themselves 
strengthened by a power outside themselves to do 
victorious battle. Far outside the range of Gospel 
preaching men have felt this battle going on within 
themselves, and have realized a power not of them- 
selves nerving them to heroism. So the voice 
came to Siddartha in the palace, breathing on the 
strings of the Aolian harp, and telling him the 
story of human woe, calling him to a life of sacrifice 
and service for mankind. So the secret voice 
whispered in the heart of Socrates, summoning him 
to duty and inspiring him to go unfearing to an ap- 
parently dishonorable death. So Mohammed ac- 
counted himself summoned by this voice outside 
himself to enter the lists against all shams and 
falsehoods. In all the days that have passed and in 
all the days that are to come, no man is prepared 
with beginnings of a faith in Christ who has not 
entered upon this battle, and made resolve within 
himself that by some help or other he will be victor 
over himself. 

But there are many men who never get further 
in a religious experience than this. All their life 


long they are battling. They are in Christian 
churches, but they are pious pagans, or, at best, 
orphaned Christians, working out their life-prob- 
lem for themselves, with no hand which they have 
seized on, with no strength which they have grasped. 
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To such Christ offers himself as a present Helper ; 
a Captain of Salvation; a Power indwelling, in- 
spiring, uplifting, enabling them that receive it to 
become sons of God. 

We hear a great deal about historical Christian- 
ity—the Christ that lived and died and rose again ; 
and something about prophetic Christianity—the 
Christ that will come again to claim his own; but 
there is a present Christianity—the Christ that 
dwells in our hearts by faith, and this is more than 
either the Christianity historical or the Christian- 
ity prophetical. The child that left your home, 
the mother that left your fireside, the wife that no 
longer companions you—they still dwell in your 
hearts by faith, and the memory of the innocent 
child, the memory of the pure and devoted mother, 
the memory of the faithful and affectionate wife, 
still abides in you, preserves you, sanctifies you. 
The teacher departs, and yet, because you had 
faith in him and in his teaching, he remains. So 
there is a vitality even in memory. But there is 
something more sacred than the vitality in memory ; 
and if there is any truth in the Gospel, Christ 
is a living Christ who dwells in the hearts of the 
children of men. It is not what we think about 
- Christ, it is what Christ is to us, that determines 
whether he abides in our heart by faith. 

. Dr. Chamberlain, of India, was once traveling in 
the interior of India on a missionary journey, and 
a3 he traveled he heard of a city the inhabitants 
of which, he was told, had the Religion of the Book. 
Traveling on, his curiosity aroused, he finally came 
to the town, and found that some one had gone 
down into Southern India, and had gotten a copy 
of the Gospels, and had brought it into that city, 
and had gathered the people about him, and had 
read it to them ; and, without any missionary, with- 
out any creed, they had accepted the Religion of 
the Book. Whether it were history, or fiction, or 
myth, or tradition, or legend, all that they knew 
nothing about ; only this—there was present in those 
four Gospels something to inspire and to instruct ; 
there was a teacher in those four Gospels in whose 
word they believed; and they accepted the Re- 
ligion of the Book, and they were trying to live ac- 
cording to it. That it is to have Christ dwelling in 
us. If you are struggling in life, if you are hunger- 
ing, if you are unsatisfied, there is a Friend ready 
to help you. If you want to know God better than 
you do, there is a Christ that will make that God 
clear to you. If you are perplexed about the duties 
of daily life, there is a Guide that will make those 
duties plain to you. If the future life seems 
dark and uncertain, and you know not where your 
departed ones are gone, there is a Voice that 
will give you cheer in your darkness. To accept 
Christ is to accept this friendly aid in the battle of 
life—a Teacher to guide, a Master to direct, a 
Helper to equip and to inspire. 


CHERISH YOUR IDEALS. 


¥ every community there are to be found men 
and women who are steadily moving ahead of 
the rank and file of their neighbors and companions ; 
every year reveals a wider separation and stamps 
them with a more aspiring personality. Even the 
most unobservant begins to feel that there is some- 
thing unusual about these marked men and women ; 
something which defines them from the mass of 
commonplace about them. There are men and 
women who are born to rise by the possession of 
some spiritual quality, some aspiration which by 
its own impulse lifts them out of their surroundings 
and sets them in a new world of thought and feel- 
ing. It is not necessary that one should be born 
amid the surroundings of refinement and culture 
in order to attain the very best results which these 
things have to give. It is an advantage to be thus 
born, and to absorb in childhood, by the uncon- 
scious process of early education, much that must 
otherwise be learned; but this is an advantage 
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which a good many strong natures have missed 
without apparently suffering any real loss. The 
making of an intellectual life is always a personal 
matter. Intelligence, culture, and the resources 
that come from these attainments, lie within the 
reach of almost every one in this country who gets 
a clear vision of what he wants, and is willing to 
work for it. There is something very noble and 
inspiring in the spectacle, so often presented in 
American communities, of a boy or girl who, by 
some finer quality of character or mind, is steadily 
moving away from commonplace life and achieving 
that personal distinction which belongs to those 
who live in fellowship with the highest intellectual 
ideals and in companionship with the finer minds 
of the world. Such an aspiration is often unrec- 
ognized by those who stand nearest and ought to 
help most; is often misunderstood and resented as 
an ambition to be better than one’s fellows or one’s 
family ; but those who have the real quality can 
well afford to disregard this lack of sympathy or 
the criticism which comes from this kind of misin- 
terpretation. A genuine aspiration is never other- 
wise than noble and unselfish, even when it draws 
one away from the natural companionships of life ; 
separates one, that is, not in feeling or in sympathy 
or in the common fidelities, but in taste and habit 
and intellectual companionship. No young man or 
woman need live a commonplace life. There is 
always an open path to the higher ranges of living 
for those who are willing to take it. Cherish your 
aspirations and live by them; they are your real 
guides ; they embody the divine ideal of your life ! 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The law excludes the general public from executions 
lest the public morality suffer detriment by an open 
view of the scaffold. The law might likewise profita- 
bly exclude from our police court rooms persons whose 
admission is not required by the course of procedure, or 
who are not admitted on other grounds by the Court. 
The due process of law, which every accused citizen 
can insist upon as his right, does not include the pres- 
ence of criminals, tramps, women, or boys not concerned 
in the case. I noted, the other day, the gang of listen 
ers in one of our courts, and felt that lessons in crime 
were being given by the State to pupils quick to learn 
ways of breaking the laws. 


* * 
* 


The unexpected answers of mission school children 
sometimes make the speaker feel that the children 
ought to be furnished with the questions in advance of 
the session, as notice of inquiries is given the Government 
leaders in Parliament. “Can we learn any lesson from 
the spider ?” was asked certain mission children the 
other day. A long pause, and then a promising “ Yes.” 
“What is it?” “How to sting,” was the unprom- 
ising reply, and the story of Bruce and the spider’s 
web seemed to have opened inauspiciously, at least for 
the teller of it. 

Too hasty generalizations are apt to bring disappoint- 
ment. I sawa policeman gently conducting a lame 
man across Broadway, and said to myself, “ Here is an 
instance of modern chivalry. All policemen are chiv- 
alrous.” But I saw a member of the same force stand 
placidly and permit a drunken man to knock against a 
woman, nearly throwing her to the sidewalk, and to 
make a nuisance of himself generally, and I| said, in 
my haste, “ The New York police think more of their 
comfort than of publie decency.” There is a happy 
medium, however, even in measuring the merits and 


demerits of policemen. 


* * 
* 


A new industry is possible in this city, where board- 
ing experiments and experiences often have a blending 
of humor and pathos. There are agencies of the con- 
ventional order which are intermediate between the one 
offering and the one seeking board, but a bureau of 
information of an ethical sort is needed. For exam- 
ple, an advertiser has, say, fifty answers to his inquiry 
for board. These replies come from the Battery to the 
Harlem River. Life is short. Who shall discover the 
wheat in the heap of chaff? Fora reasonable com- 
mission, the ethical inspector of boarding-house con- 
veniences and expert cross-examiner of the proprietors 
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may give a report which will sift the matter thorough'y, 
and reduce the advertiser's burden to its lowest terms 
There are certain questions which an agent ean ask as 
well as a principal. For one thing, this central bureau 
would throw out at once replies from advertisement 
“rounders” who respond with persistent hopefulness 
from their elaborately undesirable boarding establish- 
ments. Perhaps some philanthropist will endow such 
a bureau, and save the seeker’s waning faith in human 
nature. 


* * 
* 


Typographical errors in country newspapers afford 
city papers much amusement. When everything else 
fails, the “funny man” can group blunders in the 
rural weeklies. But if one follow the metropolitan 
dailies with an eye to finding mistakes, he discovers that 
the country editor often may have the laugh on his big 
city brother. There has been an epidemic of blunders 
of late in our city dailies. A society leader sails for 
Europe, and his departure is chronicled among the 
obituary notes. Joseph Jefferson acts, and a headline 
refers to him as Efferson. Newark figures as Neward, 
and something complicated is “ comieatpled.” And so 
on. Not momentous matters, but all going to show 
that typographical infallibility is yet to be established. 
The city column may even refer to a “ battle-scared’’ 
veteran. 


* 
* 


* Manners on the Road,” so far as the messenger boy 
is concerned, have curious phases. Courtesy, for ex- 
ample, leads the messenger smoking a cigarette to 
give a whiff to his swift-footed companions, so that a 
cigarette often yields to a four-boy power. In some 
eases only the higher mathematics could determine 
how much tobacco was consumed by each one of a 
given number of boys. The reading habits of mes- 
sengers are also worth studying. The story is told that 
Edward Everett Hale wrote a book, using for the pur- 
pose only the time spent in waiting at railway stations 
on lecturing and other trips. Many a messenger could 
testify that his light reading was mainly done en route. 
An interesting subject for a sketch was furnished by one 
of these rapid transit instrumentalities. With a heavy 
bag on his back, he stood in a pouring rain leaning 
against a fence, and reading a cheapuovel. Like Lear, 
he taxed not the elements with unkindness, but suffered 
the rain to descend on him without any sign of im- 
patience. 


* * 
* 


Overhead wires are a menace, but what about over- 
head wares? I made a study from an elevated car 
of the articles on window sills and ledges in the upper 
stories along the line of the road. The people on the 
sidewalk passed on unconscious of peril from flower- 
pots too near the edge of the sills, or resting on uncer- 
tain boards, which a gust of wind might precipitate 
upon unthinking heads. Besides these frequent and 
threatening objects, I noted siphons of mineral waters 
ready to startle the unsuspecting wayfarer. A sur- 
prise of a different sort might have come from a cat 
asleep on the window ledge, in obvious danger of rolling 
off. A stuffed bear, leaning over as if looking for 
some murderer of his ancestors, suggested likewise pos- 
sible risk. The most alarming sight, however, was of 
a woman sharpening a carving-knife on the window 
ledge. I have no donbt the crowd would have quickly 
scattered had their eyes been suddenly turned upward 
to the improvised grindstone and the placid grinder. 
When our city government is a generation older, these 
overhead perils of all sorts will have been made im- 
possible, if for no better reason than to keep down the 
death rate, lest its size hurt business and give vomfort 
to a rival city. 


* 
* 


I asked a letter-carrier, a sturdy traveler too, how 
far he walked each day. “From twenty to twenty- 
seven miles,” he replied. Instead of condoling with 
him, I told him of letter-carriers in a city “ Down 
East ” who walk that distance, and often through snow- 
drifts. This contrast in his favor seemed to give him 
great content. I have no doubt his next mile seemed 
short. 


* 


“Law business of the better sort comes from at- 
tempts of business men to get along without lawyers,” 
said an eminent member of the bar the other day—a 
man, by the way, who says he never yet tried a case 
which he had not first endeavored to settle out of court. 
This is a brief way of saying that a man trained to do 
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certain work will, as a rule, attend to that work better 
than an amateur. The only absolute exveption to this 
rule is the first sermon of a theological student. That 
is always the greatest effort of his life. He has had no 
training, to be sure, but then he has no literary doubts, 
and is sure he has “struck twelve.” 

* * 

New York elubs fit into life at all hours of the day, 
except for a brief period after, say,3 a.m. There are 
morning, noon, afternoon, and evening clubs. The 
“ Twilight Club ” supplies, at least in name, a missing 
link between daylight and dark. But there is no Sun- 
rise Club reported up to date. Naturally the summer- 
time would be the congenial season for an organization 
that got up with the sun, and probably the country 
would seem the appropriate scene of such club activity ; 
yet the city has its least wearisome look at sunrise. 
Possibly there are critics of city life who will be glad 
to know that the club scope does not include the eutire 
twenty-four hours, but such critics usually do not 
belong to clubs. 

Castle Garden is to give up its burden of receiving 
immigrants, and therefore a visit to that historic spot 
is out of the common course of Battery inspection. I 
saw there, on a recent afternoon, certain typical groups, 
perhaps the more interesting as I knew I should not 
be apt to go down the harbor later on to continue my 
study of forms and faces of immigrants. A priest talk- 
ing earnestly, and, I do not doubt, wisely, to a young 
man who stoed respectfully with his hat in his hand; a 
German family group, in which the children were glee- 
fully playing on the floor, while their elders emptied a 
bottle of the glorious Republic’s whisky ; an Italian 
woman, a fit subject for an artist, sitting apart and 
nursing a baby ; an aged mother, with a bright and 
hopeful face, who had come with her sturdy son to find 
in the new soil what the old soil had denied them—these 
were some of the pictures which I shall remember. It 
was a picturesque, not a squalid, day at Castle Garden, 
and immigration appeared to be only a blessing. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


DISCUSSION profoundly interesting to the 

friends of Civil Service Reform in Massachu- 
setts, and, indeed, of the country at large, has been 
precipitated by the removal, which took place some 
weeks ago, of the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall from 
the office of Collector of Customs at the port of 
Boston. That office is the most important under 
the Federal control in New England. 

For several months after President Cleveland’s 
inauguration in 1885 a contest was carried on 
between the old Democratic “machine” and the 
reform element of the party, aided by the “ Mug- 
wumps”’ or independent Republicans who had re- 
fused to support Mr. Blaine, over the question 
whether the Boston collectorship was to be awarded 
as part of the political spoils belonging, on Jack- 
sonian principles, to the victors, or was to be held 
by a representative of the idea on which Cleveland 
was nominated and elected, that “ public office is a 
public trust.” There were two candidates—one a 
gentleman who need not be mentioned by name here, 
a resident of Quincy, who received the unanimous 
support of the machine; the other a gentleman re- 
siding in Newton. Mr. Saltonstall, who has never 
been known as a politician in the usual sense of the 
word, but whose ability, integrity, and high social 
position command for him the esteem of the best 
men of all parties. He is a graduate of Harvard 
and member of its corporation, and is descended 
from a long line of ancestors all of whom have been 
prominent in the history of Massachusetts. The 
President held, or seemed to hold, the question be- 
tween the candidates in abeyance during a consid- 
erable time, simply telling the leading Democratic 
workers that when his decision was ready to be 
made known he would telegraph to one of their 
number the words, * The gentleman from Quincy,” 
or“ The gentleman from Newton,” as the case 
might be. At length came a message reading, “ The 
gentleman from Newton.” ‘That was the first cru- 
cial test of Cleveland's will and power to withstand 
the spoilsmen of his own party, and it had far- 
reaching consequences. It made him for a long 
while exceedingly unpopular with the recognized 
Democratic leaders everywhere, and their avowed 
discontent never ceased until events proved that it 
would be unavailing. 

Collector Saltonstall’s administration of the 
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Custom-House was all that his friends hoped and 
his enemies feared. Civil service rules were rig- 
idly enforced. Swarms of hungry place-hunters 
were met by the inflexible rule that there must be 
neither removals nor appointments except for cause, 
and that ability and faithfulness, not party services, 
were the conditions of service. The merchants of 
Boston never had, as a class, anything but words of 
praise for the manner in which the business of this 
purely business office was conducted. 

Ever since the inauguration of President Har- 
rison, there has been a demand, constantly growing 
louder, on the part of many Republican politicians 
that thjs great place be given to some one of their 
number. No pretense was made by them that the 
incumbent was other than competent, honest, and 
impartial; but they insisted that their eandidates 
had claims upon the party or upon the President. 
Many Republicans, however, especially those who 
are sincere believers in Civil Service Reform, cher- 
ished the hope that Mr. Saltonstall, even if not reap- 
pointed, would be allowed to serve until the comple- 
tion of his term, which would have expired next May. 
They have been disappointed. Last month the 
Collector received a note from Washington which 
contained a hint that his resignation would be 
acceptable. He replied, in substance, that, in ac- 
cordance with his well-known Civil Service Reform 
principles, which were identical with those which 
he understood to have been announced by President 
Harrison also, he must request to be told what, if 
any, were the charges against him. ‘The reply to 
this was asummary removal, and the appointment in 
his stead of the Hon. A. W. Beard, a gentleman 
of unquestioned ability and integrity, whose friends 
proudly boast, with apparent reason, that he is the 
most adroit and successful managing party politician 
in New England. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, to whom the country is 
so much indebted for the marvelous progress that 
Civil Service Reform ideas have made throughout 
the country, has written a number of articles for 
the public press in criticism of the Administration’s 
course in this matter. Senator Hoar, on the other 
hand, has written in reply, taking the ground that 
the Collectorship of Customs is a political office. 
A memorial was prepared not long ago addressed 
to the ex-Collector requesting him to accept a 
public banquet as a testimonial of regard. The 
memorial set forth the “ better methods” which 
Mr. Saltonstall’s management had introduced, and 
it bore the signatures of a great number of Massa- 
chusetts’s leading citizens, among them being Phillips 
Brooks, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Theodore 
Russell, Professor Alexander Agassiz, Hamilton A. 
Hill, Alpheus H. Hardy, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
President Eliot, and James Russell Lowell. With 
characteristic modesty, Mr. Saltonstall, while ex- 
pressing hearty thanks, declined the proposed honor. 


Mr. E. H. Abbott, Vice-President of the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad Company, who is a graduate 
of Harvard, lectured before the Finance Club of 
the University last week in explanation of a plan, 
of which he is largely the author, and which has been 
successfully applied in connection with the Wis- 
consin Central Company, for preventing many of 
the evils which result from vesting the control of 
railroad property in low-priced, non-dividend-pay- 
ing stocks. Chief among these evils are stock 
gambling and the sacrifice of stockholders’ interests 
to private greed. ‘The plan is, in brief, to form a 
board of voting trustees, in whose hands the proxies 
shall\be placed, to be used on behalf of the men 
whose: money is really invested in the property. 
The lecture created a profound impression on 
Harvard students and on Boston financiers. 


Music lovers here are greatly excited over the 
coming of Madame Patti, who is to sing in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall at seven concerts next week. The rush 
for tickets is phenomenal. Multitudes of ladies, 
including not a few representatives of wealth and 
fashion, have stood in line for hours under pouring 
rain to get a chance to purchase. The sales for the 
first two days amounted to $50,000. The hall will 
hold eight thousand people, and the prospects are 
that it will be filled at every concert. 


There is talk that the Congregational House is to 
be rebuilt, or, more properly speaking, replaced, if 
present plans are carried out, by a magnificent 
structure eight or ten stories high, containing many 
offices to be let for business purposes as well as 
ample accommodations for various branches of de- 
nominational work. M. C. A. 
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CITY WORKHOUSES AND THEIR 


PROBLEMS. 
If. 


By W. R. Srockine. 


PROM the statistics given in a previous article, it 
is quite evident that the present system of 
dealing with the class of offenses styled “ disorderly 
conduct,” or “drunk and disorderly,” by the 
police courts is wholly inadequate. Instead of 
repressing crime, the careless and superficial method 
now in vogue is really encouraging criminal tend- 
encies. When a woman can spend New Year's 
Day, 1887, in the Workhouse, Blackwell's Island, 
just finishing a three-months sentence, go out into 
the city, get drunk, and be sent back to the 
Workhouse, do it a second time, do it a third 
time—yes, up to sixteen times—on the sixteenth 
occasion serve another sentence of three months, 
and yet be out in time to celebrate New Year’s 
Day, 1888, with her drunken companions, is 
it not evident that the machinery of the police 
courts needs attention, and that the law gov- 
erning the disposal of such cases should be 
amended? It should be made impossible for any 
person to receive four sentences of ten days each on 
August 3, 17, 27, and September 10 of the same 
year, as the above-mentioned woman did in 1887. 
Nor is this case by any means an exceptional one, 
the thing being done over and over again to a 
greater or a less degree. A man was buried in the 
city cemetery at Hart’s Island in August, 1889, 
who had been sentenced to the Workhouse, Black- 
well’s Island, twenty-five times since February 4, 
1885. Another man, now an inmate of the Work- 
house, told me in February, 1886, that he was then 
serving his forty-fifth sentence there, and I can 
vouch for the fact that he has had nineteen sentences 
since that time. I have mentioned only three cases, 
but they can be duplicated by the hundred. 

In this age of reform, in this metropolis of the 
New World, such things are not only allowed, but 
would seem to be encouraged by the general indiffer- 
ence on the subject. What better school of vice 
can be found than an institution in which the first 
offenders, and the boys and girls from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age, are necessarily placed in 
the same prison gangs, and often in the same cells 
and dormitories, with these old “rounders” and 
hardened criminals, where they cannot help imbib- 
ing the spirit of shamelessness and cultivating a 
relish for the stories of exploits in low life which 
are sure to be rehearsed in their ears? As Super- 
intendent of the Workhouse at Blackwell's Island, 
in my official report to the Board of Commissioners 
of the Department of Public Charities and Corree- 
tion, for the year 1888, I said: “ As at present con- 
stituted, the Workhouse is to a considerable extent a 
crime-breeding establishment; and the false econ- 
omy which fails to provide adequate means to meet 
and uproot these beginnings of crime (misdemeanors, 
so called) will have to pay the balance of the 
account with compound interest by and by, when 
these young offenders are hopelessly fixed in their 
evil habits and become habitual criminals. I am 
sure that your honorable Board understand and 
deplore this evil, and will do all in your power to 
remedy the same; but the aid of the Legislature 
must be secured to provide an adequate remedy.”’ 

The Grand Jury of New York City, after visiting 
that institution in January, 1889, made use of the 
following words in its presentment to Recorder 
Smyth: “The association of young and old offend- 
ers in the Workhouse is one of the worst features 
of that institution, since among the older offenders 
are to be found some of the most degraded men and 
women in the city, who in the Workhouse have 
constant opportunity to corrupt others. This in- 
evitably results in the increase of vice and crime in 
this city, as the comparatively innocent young girl 
or boy committed for the first time to the Work- 
house, and thrown into close companionship day and 
night with such persons, must become contaminated 
and in all probability will become a confirmed 
offender. . . . To save these and other boys and 
girls and to protect the city from them, the Grand 
Jury recommend that two adult reformatories be 
established by the city authorities.” 

At the suggestion of Mrs. C. R. Lowell, one of 
the Commissioners of the State Board of Charities, 
a beginning has already been made toward the 
establishment of a reformatory institution for the 
younger and more hopeful cases of the males sent 
to the Workhouse at Blackwell’s Island. Those 
under twenty-one years of age, having a sentence 
of one month or more, are transferred to the Branch 
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Workhouse at Hart's Island, where it is designed to 
employ them, not only in the varied work which 
the institution affords, such as the bakery, kitchen, 
farm, city cemetery, sea-wall building, grading, ete., 
but also, by a thorough classification, a systematic 
course of study in the rudiments of education, and 
especially by a careful personal supervision, compel 
habits of sodlenha industry, and right doing, not 
to say right thinking. As far as possible, practical 
instruction will be given in some of the most use- 
ful trades, such as carpentry, tinsmithing, shoe- 
making, printing, ete. We desire to so conduct 
the institution that it will serve as a very healthy 
tonic to the whole system—physical, mental, and 
moral—stimulating all that is good, repressing and 
casting out all that which is bad. A higher and 
broader idea of life is presented to those young men 
who have gone astray, and they are taught that the 
object of their confinement is reformatory rather 
than punitive. The Department has recently pro- 
vided a teacher who gives his whole time to the 
educational interests of the institution. He has an 
evening class five times a week, which averages 
over forty pupils, a regular afternoon class for 
special drill, and a morning class for those who are 
anxious to learn to read and write. Besides these 
regular classes, an occasional reading class having 
the use of illustrated papers and magazines is con- 
ducted, as a special favor to those who are most 
faithfal in their regular school work and general 
deportment. The school attendance so far has been 
entirely voluntary. A Sunday afternoon temper- 
ance and practical morality meeting, conducted by 
the Warden, is very largely attended, and has 
proved a great help to scores and hundreds who 
have there taken the first step in a new life. The 
concert singing in this service is very hearty and 
inspiring, a fine organ, the gift of the “ Island 
Mission,” being used at this meeting and at each 
evening session of the school. A valuable gift of 
school-books from Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
of New York, are the only text-books as yet pro- 
vided for the various classes. 

As at present constituted, the last-mentioned in- 
stitution presents some very serious obstacles to 
even a fair trial of this new plan. For, in the first 
place, the buildings in which the inmates are domi- 
ciled are wholly unfitted for the purpose to which 
they are put. The idea of crowding forty young 
men and boys, taken from the streets and corners of 
New York City, into one dormitory by themselves, 
and then expecting to reform them, is preposter- 
ous! You might almost as well put a young man 
into the midst of the rapids above Niagara Falls, 
and expect him to stem the mighty force of the 
waters and reach the shore. Profanity, obscenity, 
as well as the more innocent pranks of mischievous 
boys, are the inevitable results of such herding to- 
gether. If one of the number should desire a little 
time for serious thought, or possibly for prayer, 
where is the opportunity ? 

Second. The time of commitment is too short to 
secure the best results, even if each inmate were to 
serve his full term. The maximum sentence is 
only twelve months. Just twelve men were sent 
here during the year 1889 having that sentence ; 
45 per cent. had a six-months sentence, and the 
balance were divided between three-months, two- 
months, and one-month sentences. 

Third. As the law now stands, any person com- 
mitted to the Workhouse for “ disorderly conduct ” 
may be discharged by the committing magistrate, 
which discharge must be signed by one of the Board 
of Commissioners before it is valid. This hope of 
discharge before the expiration of his sentence does 
not help the individual to make the best use of his 
stay here. As an actual fact, 36 per cent. of the 
discharges from the Branch Workhouse during the 
year 1889 were those in which the judge interposed 
and granted a discharge before the expiration of 
the sentence. 

Fourth. Such an institution, to be successful, 
must have officers who command the respect of the 
inmates and who apprehend and co-operate in the 
special work to be done. 

Fifth. Some practical means of help should be ex- 
tended to inmates as soon as they leave the institu- 
tion. Of those who leave with the firm determination 
of leading upright, honest, sober, and industrious 
lives, nine-tenths eventually return to old associa- 
tions, for the want of better, and, as a consequence, 
these gradually, if not immediately, resume their 
former worthless and criminal habits and inclina- 
tions. 

I fully believe that there is « germ of hope, a 
good spot, in the characters of nearly every one of 
the class here gathered. But it requires great 
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patience, tact, and wisdom to reach that spot, to 
clear away the rubbish from the soul and let in the 
sweet sunshine of heaven, to awaken an ambition 
for better things in this life, and a hope of a bleased 
immortality hereafter. The hand that would suc- 
cessfully guide the career of these boys and young 
men must be a just, a firm, a kind and judicious 
hand. The majority of them have had too much 
freedom, and too little sympathy; too much evil 
companionship, and too little moral restraint. They 
have had too many kicks and blows, and too 
little of the cordial, helpful leading into noble 
works and deeds. The old saying that }‘ an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure ™ has an in- 
tensified meaning when applied to criminal life and 
tendencies. The symptoms of the moral disease in 
these young people are unmistakable, and the remedy 
must be applied promptly, thoroughly, and judi- 
ciously, according to the individual need; and the 
city or State that neglects to do this will reap a 
largely increased harvest of habitual criminals in 
the near future. 


GOOD AND BAD LEGISLATION FOR 
THE INDIAN. 


By ELAIne GOODALE. 


- New they have given us our allotments, but 

our hands are tied just the same as they 
were before,” said an Oneida Indian one day this 
week to Indian Commissioner Morgan, pleading 
for the right to use their allotted lands with the 
same freedom as a white man. 

“ Pratt said to me the other day,” remarked the 
Commissioner, with emphasis, “ that the only right 
an Indian has on 160 acres of land is the right to 
lie down and die!” 

Are these statements true? and if so, what can 
be done to better the condition and prospects of the 
Indian under the Severalty law? Of course the 
restrictions imposed upon bim by that act are such 
as were deemed necessary to protect him from the 
rapacity of the white man, but it seems evident that 
he is given too much protection and not enough 
independence. ‘The wisdom of making his title to 
the land inalienable for twenty-five years does not 
seem to be questioned, but it is thought that he 
should have the right to lease it under certain con- 
ditions, to sell timber off it to some extent, and, in 
short, to make his claim yield him as good a living 
as it could be made to yield any other man. 

“What are the relations of an Indian Agent,” 
asks Gabriel Renville, a Sisseton Sioux, “ to a citi- 
zen of the United States and his property?” This 
is an exceedingly pertinent question, and suggests 
the anomalous stite of the Sissetons and Santees, 
Omahas, Winnebagoes, and others, who have ac- 
cepted allotments and become citizens, but who are 
surrounded, nevertheless, by surplus “ tribal ” lands, 
and hampered by the despotic decrees of an Indian 
Bureau and its Agent. 

A bill is now before the Senate to authorize the 
sale of timber on the Menomonee reservation in 
Wisconsin. This act is framed in the interests of 
certain white men, and is plainly opposed to the 
interests of the Indians. (1) It would convert the 
reservation into a logging camp for five or ten 
years; it would take from the Indians their chief 
industry and put it into the hands of white men, 
leaving them in idleness and consequent demorali- 
zation. (2) They would lose outright the “ dead 
and down ’’ timber, hard timber, and pine timber 
under ten inches in diameter, aggregating an esti- 
mated value of one million dollars. (3) The Me- 
nomonee Indians received last year for their timber, 
cut and barked by themselves, 58 53 per thousand 
feet, while the La Pointe Indians, near by, received 
only $2.15 per thousand for timber sold under con- 
tract. It is very evident that the labor of cutting 
their own timber is of great advantage to them in 
itself, and brings in far greater pecuniary returns. 
The bill ought not to be passed in its present form. 

Why da they call House bill 4,544 “a bill for 
the relief of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians’? It 
is suggested that this may refer to the proposition 
to relieve them of their property! It appears from 
a study of the numerous treaties with that tribe, 
and acts of Congress regarding them, that this latest 
bit of legislation is intended to perpetuate a wrong 
to certain members of the tribe, who were placed 
on the “ citizens’ roll” in 1848, without their own 
consent, and, as citizens, cut off from all share in 
tribal lands and funds. ‘The present bill would ex- 
clude from all share in the lands to be sold or 
allotted, and thus render homeless and destitute, a 
large number of Indians who were wrongfully ex- 
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cluded in earlier enrollments. All members of the 
Stockbridge tribe ought to have equal rights in 
their treaty reservation in Wisconsin, and, if all 
received allotments, there would be no surplus lands 
to sell, and no need of any such bill. It cannot be 
too often nor too emphatically reiterated that no 
cession of Indian lands should be permitted until 
the work of allotment under the Severalty act is 
complete. The Indians will thus be certain of 
the best available land in sufficient quantity, and 
the poorer overplus will be sold. This policy is 
directly opposed to the selfish interests of the whites 
on the frontier, and hence the pressure which forced 
the passage of the Sioux bill, and took much of 
their best land from these people before they had 
received their allotments; the pressure which 
makes for such iniquitous measures as this for the 
sale of part of the reservation of the Stockbridges 
and the bill for the removal of the Southern Utes, 
and which should be intelligently resisted by every 
friend of the Indian. 

No Indian legislation can exceed in importance 
the appropriations for Indian education which will 
be a part of the Annual Appropriation bill. Com- 
missioner Morgan’s power to do his work is thus 
strictly limited by Congress. Three things are to 
be desired in this appropriation : first, that it should 
be double the amount named in last year’s bill, or 
something over two millions ; second, that it should 
decree a largér proportion for the support of indus- 
trial day-schools, or else place no restrictions upon 
the disposition of the money, but leave the number 
and kind of schools to the discretion of the Indian 
Office ; third, that the absurd and highly incon- 
venient limitations in regard to the maximum sum 
of money to be employed in the construction of a 
day-school or boarding-school building should be 
removed. ‘The same building costs twice as much 
to put up in one locality as in another; and the 
present allowance of $600 for a day-school, inelud- 
ing teachers’ residence, is ridiculously insufficient. 
The schoolhouse should contain two good-sized 
rooms, besides closets ; the teachers’ cottage, three 
or four; and $1,500 would not be too much to 
expend upon the two. It would be better to im- 
pose no arbitrary limit. The Indian Office can 
doubtless be trusted to expend its school funds with 
due regard to economy. 

It may as well be said that, however inadequate the 
general appropriations may be, there is no shadow of 
an excuse for a refusal to provide ample school facili- 
ties for the Sioux. The recent treaty, or so-called 
Sioux bill, not only provides that previous treaty 
stipulations for a sufficient number of day-schools 
shall be carried out, but also sets aside a special 
fund of two million dollars, the interest of which is 
largely to be used for industrial and literary educa- 
tion. ‘The schools among the Sioux will therefore 
be established and maintained with their own 
money, as is, indeed, the case with many other 
tribes. Government aid to Indian schools is not 
even in question ! 

The Sioux Commission, who secured the signa- 
tures of the Indians to this treaty, have recom- 
mended that a large sum be at once appropriated 
for day-schools in Dakota, in fulfillment of their 
promises to these people last summer, and the Presi- 
dent indorses the recommendation. It is to be 
hoped that even Congressmen will not dare to re- 
fuse the performance of this act of simple honesty. 

Wasurneton, D. C. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. 


By Grorce HINnMAN. 
WENTY-SEVEN years ago next May 25, a 


few men organized in Leipsic, Saxony, under 
the leadership of a young Jew, a new political party 
called the Universal German Workingmen’s Union. 
The young Jew was Ferdinand Lassalle, a profes- 
sional labor agitator, and the handful of fuollowers 
he had gathered around him was the nucleus of the 
Social Demoeratic party, which was destined within 
a generation to number its adherents by the hundred 
thousand, to defy the opposition of the most de- 
termined German statesmen, and to wring unprece- 
dented recognition from the most conservative of 
modern German sovereigns. ‘The first section of 
the new Union's statutes describes its aims thus: 
“The undersigned found for the German Federal 
States an association which, proceeding from the 
conviction that the adequate representation of the 
social interests of the German working classes and 
the removal of class antagonism in society can be 
secured only by universal, equal, and direct suffrage, 
has as its purpose the acquisition of this suffrage by 
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peaceable and legal means, and particularly by gain- Nevertheless the agitation was apparently a failure. 
ing over public opinion.” Such, apparently, wasthe Lassalle had succeeded in smiting his enemies, hip 
modest programme of the new-born party. Events and thigh, on the platform, for no one could stand 
which immediately preceded and succeeded the against him. He was adored by the working peo- 
founding of the Union, however, showed that its ple. They were too lethargic, or conservative, how- 


members wished universal suffrage not as an end ever, to be driven at once into his Union. 


A year 


but merely as a means to the eventual revolution of passed, and he had at most four or five thousand 


society, and its reorganization on Socialistic lines. 


declared followers. His health was broken, his 


This introduction of Socialism into active German fortune spent. At every turn he was harassed by 


politics was the exclusive work of Ferdinand Las- 
“Messiah of modern Socialism” Lassalle 


salle. 


prosecuting attorneys. Internal disputes of the 
Union added to his wretchedness. Disheartened, 


has often been called. The expression exactly but still firm of his original purpose, he went to 
describes his relation to German Social Democracy. Switzerland to recover his health. There he fell in 


For some time he was virtually the German Social 


love with an unworthy woman who jilted him “at 


Democracy. He chose and enunciated its principles, her parents’ command. He challenged the young 


dictated its policy, spoke its literature, and suffered 
almost alone for its offenses against popular and have a premonition of near death. 
Lassalle was fully equal to all 
this, in fact seemed to have been born to exactly 
such a work. He was a man of wonderful mental 
power, of broad and thorough education, of iron 
will and indomitable persistence. He had the gift 


official opinion. 


of tongues and an orator’s voice. When calm, he 


spoke keenly and simply on the most complicated 


woman’s accepted lover to a duel. He seemed to 
“ Adieu, dear 
friend,” he wrote Hans von Biilow at the time; 
“adieu, dear friend. Life is a miserable dog-and- 
ape comedy. Everything is tattered and greasy ; 
it is a true dégoft. Adieu, adieu!” Lassalle fell 
in the duel, and was buried in Breslau under a 
stone bearing the inscription: “ Here rests what 
was mortal of Ferdinand Lassalle, thinker and 


subjects; when aroused, his words were distilled fighter.” 


gall. In repose his face was phenomenally fasci- 
nating. Women worshiped his deep blue eyes, 
white skin, high brow, and heavy brown hair. 
Before his enemies “he looked like pure defiance.” 
“The child marvel” Alexander von Humboldt 
called him. “ With the most thorough erudition, 
with the widest learning, with the greatest penetra- 
tion, and with the richest gift of exposition which I 
have ever known,” wrote Heinrich Heine of him, 
‘“‘he combines an energy of will and a capacity for 
action which astonish me.” ‘ He was one of the 
most intellectual and gifted men with whom I have 
ever had intercourse,” was Prince Bismarck’s 
opinion. Lassalle, with characteristic egotism, often 
called himself a child of the century, an exponent 
of the culture of the modern world. Above all, 
Lassalle was a man of compelling convictions. To 
all the importunities of his acquaintances who tried 
to dissuade him from devoting his marvelous abilities 
to the thankless task of elevating the German 


The meteoric career of Lassalle and its sudden 
and mysterious termination in a foreign land en- 
hanced remarkably his peculiar influence over the 
German workingmen. They n to worship him 
almost idolatrously, and many of them believed for 
years after his death that he had disappeared only 
for a time, and would come again to them some 
day with new power and honors. The dead leader 
was everywhere celebrated as the first man who 
had shown the German working people the path to 
power. A workingman’s song concerning Lassalle 
says: 

“Zu Breslau ein Kirehhof, 

Ein Todter im Grab ; 
Dort schlummert der Eine, 
Der Schwerter uns gab.” 


The taking off of Lassalle was the signal for the 
appearance of all sorts of dissensions in the ranks 
of the Socialistic agitators in Germany. The Union 
changed its leaders frequently in its vain search for 


workingmen, he could only reply that these Brie another clear head and iron will like Lassalle’s. 


victions placed choice beyond his power. “I 
answered all this with old Luther,” he wrote. 
“** Here I stand, I can do no other: God help me, 
Amen.’ ” 

Lassalle made the first declaration of principles 
of the Social Democratic party in his famous letter 
and speech to the Leipsic workingmen in the early 
part of 1863. The workingman was ground down, 
he said, by the “ brazen law of wages.”’ The opera- 
tion of this law kept the workingman’s wages from 
rising above the amount required to provide him 
and his family with the bare necessaries of life. 
The laborer’s only hope of escape from the wretched 
position into which this law had brought him lay in 
the abolition of the wages system. Therefore the 
wages system must go, and the State must help it 
off by giving workingmen’s societies capital, inter- 
est free, with which to carry on their respective 
occupations co-operatively. Thus the way might 
be paved for the abolition of private ownership of 
capital and the advent of the Socialistic State. 

Lassalle was no dreamer. He did not expect to 
see his plans realized ina day. The revolution of 
society on his lines, he thought, might require five 
hundred years for its accomplishment. It was sure 
to come eventually. “It will either come with 
complete legality, and with all the blessings of 
peace,” he said, “or it will one day break in with 
all the convulsions of violence, with wild flowing 
hair, and iron sandals on its feet.” 

Such were substantially the ideas which Lassalle 
set out to infuse into the minds of the young Social 
Democratic party, and to the support of which he 
tried to rally the mass of German workingmen. 
He worked with almost superhuman energy. He 
hurried from place to place organizing, exhorting, 
and instructing. He was hunted, vilified, prose- 
cuted, and threatened. Nothing daunted him ex- 
cepting the stolidity of the German workingman. 
Despite his herculean exertions, he had formally 
enrolled only 1,000 followers up to August, 1863. 
And his goal was 100,000! “ And this is at present 
the fruit of our work,” he wrote to his secretary. 
“This is the result for which I have worn my 
fingers through and talked my lungs out. This 
apathy of the masses is enough to drive one to de- 
spair, is it not? ... When will this dull people 
shake off its lethargy ?”’ 

Still Lassalle worked on unceasingly. The Ger- 
man laborer must be aroused, whether he would or 


not. The ranks of the Union swelled slowly. 


ll outsiders prophesied the speedy collapse of the 
whole movement. Help of a questionable kind 
came, however, from a questionable source. Wil- 
helm Liebknecht, a man of education and ability 
who had joined the Union shortly after its organ- 
ization, deserted to Karl Marx, who immediately 
after Lassalle’s death had bestirred himself and 
organized, in September, 1864, the International 
Workingmen’s Association. The teachings of Marx 
and his followers were in every way more extreme, 
lurid, and unpractical than Lassalle’s. Marx him- 
self, in a scandalous communist’s manifesto i 


1847, declared war against the family in the most’ 


revolting language. ‘The communists disdain to 
conceal their opinions and intentions,” he wrote. 
“They declare openly that their purposes can only 
be attained by forcible subversion of all existing 
social arrangements. Let the ruling classes tremble 
in view of a communistic revolution!” The dif- 
ference between Lassalle and Marx was, in a word, 
this: Lassalle wished to introduce the new Social- 
istic order gradually, by means of reforms; Marx 
wished to blow everything to flinders, and begin all 
over again. Such was the firebrand which Lieb- 
knecht imported into German politics. Its lurid- 
ness attracted the masses. 

Liebknecht’s party grew rapidly. In 1875 it 
was formally united with the Union which Lassalle 
had founded, and the Social Democratic party of 
to-day was in the field. The party had already 
gained considerable political power, for the Empire 
had granted universal suffrage, the sword which 
Lassalle had forged for them. In the Parliament- 
ary elections of 1871 the Social Democrats polled 
123,000 votes, and elected two candidates ; in 1874, 
351,000, and elected nine candidates; in 1877, 
493,000, and elected twelve candidates. In six years 
the Social Democrats’ percentage of the total vote 
had increased from three to nine. 

In 1878 the Social Democrats were disagreeably 
surprised by two results of the extreme doctrines of 
their new school. On May 11, Hédel, the tinker, 
fired two shots from a pistol at the Emperor on 
Unter den Linden. He missed his aim. About three 
weeks later Dr. Nobiling sent a charge of buckshot 
into the Emperor’s shoulder. The Social Demo- 
crats hastened to disavow all connection with these 
crimes. Their disavowal was technically true. 
Nevertheless there was irrefragable proof that both 
Hidel and Nobiling were firm believers in the most 
radical tenets of the new Social Democracy. The 
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Reichstag was dissolved. The issue of the succeed- 
ing election was a prospective measure to stamp 
out Social Democracy. The Socialist vote fell to 
437,000, and the number of their members to nine. 
The new Reichstag at once passed the repressive 
laws which provided for the suppression of Social 
Democratic newspapers, books, and pamphlets, for 
the breaking up of Social Democratic meetings, 
and for the banishment at will by the Government 
of Socialistic agitators from the cities of their 
residence. The law was passed for a period of 
but two and a half years. It was renewed, how- 
ever, and has remained in force until the present 
time. 

The new law was so rigorously enforced that in 
the parliamentary elections of 1881 the Social 
Democrats polled but 311,000 votes, although they 
gained three additional seats. Three years later 
they polled 549,000 votes, and raised the number 
of their seats in the Reichstag to twenty-four. In 
1887 they polled 763,000—ten per cent. of the total 
vote cast—and elected eleven deputies. 

These figures showed conclusively that Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel and Singer were not far from the 
truth when they claimed openly in the Reichstag 
that the anti-Socialists law had helped them more 
than it hurt them. 

Nor could the Social Democrats be weakened or 
won over by Bismarck’s radical measures for the 
betterment of the workingmen's condition. His 
measures for the insurance of workingmen against 
accident and against illness, as well as more re- 
cently for the pensioning of the aged, awoke no 
echo of approval in the Social Democratic ranks. 
The Social Democracy had drifted away entirely 
from the positive programme of Lassalle into an 
attitude of pure negation. The reason of this was 
twofold. Liebknecht and Bebel, the present leaders 
of the Social Democracy, are thoroughbred dema- 
gogues, and do not wish to curtail their own politi- 
cal power by letting any one else help the working 
people. Then the gospel of Marx, which is now 
the creed of the intelligent Social Democratic 
leaders, is to the effect that every new abuse of the 
workingmen in the present social order is welcome, 
because it prepares them for the general upheaval. 
At the Dresden Conference the Social Democrats 
went so far as to formulate their opposition to all 
government reforms for the benefit of working- 
men, by resolving to “reject State Socialism un- 
conditionally so long as it is inaugurated by Prince 
Bismarck.” 

The Social Democratic leaders are fully as shy 
of bringing forward measures for the benefit of the 
workingmen they are supposed to represent, as they 
are of accepting Bismarck’s reforms. Once, in the 
Reichstag, Bismarck challenged any one to point out 
a single positive thought uttered by any Social 
Democrat in the Reichstag within the preceding ten 
years. 

There are few public men in Germany who have 
not acknowledged of late years that Bismarck’s pol- 
icy toward the Social Democratic party was a fail- 
ure, that his concessions had failed to conciliate 
them, and that his repressive measures had failed 
to repress them. Even Lowe, Bismarck’s most ob- 
sequious biographer, confessed five years ago that 
Bismarck’s course had been at least of doubtful 
wisdom. Within the last year several events have 
shown that the bankruptcy of the Bismarck plan 
and the almost untrammeled dog-in-the-manger pol- 
icy of the Social Democratic leaders were threatening 
the Empire with the gravest perils. Under the 
spur of Social Democratic doctrines the German 
coal miners revolted last May against the mine 
owners, stopped work, and demanded many reforms 
as the condition of their resuming. Most of their 
demands were granted, and peace was apparently 
restored. But a few weeks passed, and they were 


again y for a general strike, which was averted 
only by yew concessions. Still they were quite un- 
satisfied They began to demand unreasonable 


things, and to-day are almost as near to open revolt 
as ever. A general strike of her 247,000 coal 
miners would be a terrible thing for Germany. It 
would stop trade and manufactures, and half para- 
lyze the military strength of the nation, by greatly 
impairing the efficiency of the railways. Moreover, 
it would spread like wildfire the contagion of Social 
Democracy among the already contaminated miners. 
Another advantage which has recently come to the 
sowers of the Social Democratic seed of discontent 
in Germany is the rise of prices. Cereals and 
meat have gone up between fifteen and twenty per 
cent. in the last two years. Horse-flesh has become 
a luxury among the workingmen, to be afforded 
only once a ook for the Sunday dinner. 
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That the Social Democrats were deriving great 
additional strength from the prevailing discontent, 
whatever its causes, has been especially evident 
during the last eight or ten months of 1889. Their 
gains in city and provincial elections were enor- 
mous. Conservative estimates allowed them a mill- 
ion votes at the coming general elections. It was 
also certain that the Freisinnige party, which had 
become entirely disgusted with the repressive laws, 
would give the Social Democrats substantial sup- 
port, and that the Clericals or Center, for various 
political reasons, would work to a considerable ex- 
tent against the repressive system. 

With the dissolution of the last Reichstag came 
the virtual acknowledgment of the bankruptey of 
Bismarck’s system of repression of Social Democ- 
racy. The German Emperor thereby secured the 
tabula rasa for which, the German dailies say, he 
had been looking, and he published his rescripts. 
The text of these rescripts is inoffensive enough, 
especially for a country where the workingmen are 
commonly spoken of as “the disinherited,” and 
where men like Gustav Schmoller and Adolph 
Wagner are preaching State Socialism within a hun- 
dred yards of the Imperial Palace. 

The Emperor expresses his wish to help the 
workingmen to a more comfortable sort of life. 
At the same time he desires to avoid the imposing 
of burdens on the employers for fear of rendering 
them incapable of competing with the producers of 
other nations in the markets of the world. An 
agreement of the leading nations in the world’s 
market, however, as to the introduction of measures 
for the betterment of the workingmen’s condition 
would place all the international manufacturers on 
the same footing. With a view to the consummation 
of such an agreement, the Emperor instructs Bis- 
marck to invite England, France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland to a labor conference with Germany in 
Berlin. The Emperor also affirms that the State 
must regulate the hours and nature of labor so that 
the morality and health of its laboring sabjects may 
not be abused ; that provisions should be made for 
legal representation of workingmen by working- 
men in all disputes between employers and em- 
ployed, in order that the needs and wishes of the 
workingmen may be fairly and lawfully brought to 
the Government's attention; that the nationalized 
mines should be made pattern industries for the 
emulation of private mine owners, and that to 
devise means of accomplishing all this the Staats- 
rath should assemble under his chairmanship, and 
take the testimony of experts in labor and indus- 
trial matters. 

That is all. The letter is inoffensive enough. 
The spirit, however, is a sturdy echo of the old 
Hohenzollern proverb: “ We are the kings of the 

r.”” 
P’ The rescripts were warmly applauded by the 
German people and the German press. The Social 
Democratic leaders showed their true colors by 
scofiing at them, and accusing the Emperor of 
“trying to reap where they [the Social Democratic 
leaders | had sown.” 

There is a widespread idea that the young Ger- 
man Emperor has jumped into the economic field 
with his boots and spurs on. That is undoubtedly 
an error. In his university days the Emperor 
studied economical questions, especially those bear- 
ing upon labor problems, with great eare and 
interest. Since he ascended the throne he has 
devoted most of his available time to the considera- 
tion of the condition of the German workingmen. 
He has had exhaustive statistics of the mines and 
miners prepared for his perusal, and has discussed 
the labor question with the best-informed men in 
Germany. Even radical sheets like the “ Vossische 
Zeitung” acknowledge that at quasi-public dinners, 
notably at one in Bismarck’s house the night before 
the rescripts were issued, he has shown himself to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the factors of the 
labor problem, and to have a remarkable grasp of 
the facts which his statistical officials have given 
him. 

_ Just how the Imperial rescripts affected the 
recent elections is generally conceded in Germany 
to be past finding out. The gains of the Social Demo- 
crats were confined mostly to the big cities. In the 
mining regions, to which the resecripts were of the 
greatest significance, the Government parties about 
held their own. The fact that the Social Demo- 


erats increased their vote far above the vote of 
1887 has no significance as to the effect of the 
reseripts, for it was generally realized before the 
rescripts were issued that the Social Democrats 
were about to poll by all odds the largest vote they 
had ever polled in the Empire, 
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ONLY A ZITHER. 


By Epwarp IrREN2us STEVENSON. 


HE variety of musical instruments for indi- 
vidual and household use, and those capable of 
affording independent musical pleasure within the 
four walls of home, has at no time been large. The 
pianoforte has for a long time been the sovereign of 
the household. At present the pianoforte, with its 
great scope, has no important rival; nor can it have 
one for an indefinite time to come. The pipe-organ 
(we do not speak here of the parlor organ, per- 
fected and dignified though it now be) is not to be 
considered in this relation. The violin is only enjoy- 
able to the household public and the general one 
when accompanied. The guitar, the mandolin, the 
crude semi-barbarous banjo, are merely for triflings 
with music. The other instruments that occur to 
mind will all be found to require support from out- 
side accompaniment, and cannot be received in 
individual capacity. 

To those who wish they could find ready to hand 
an instrument fairly easy of acquirement and 
delightfully agreeable if “ played a little,” while at 
the same time its resources enable it to be a matter 
of elaborate study, the zither commends itself. 
Even to describe it is not a superfluity, for it 
is still a new-comer. It is best exemplified in the 
modern and improved instruments made in this 
country. Under no circumstances should any other 
be bought by any person who resides in the 
American climate and must expose his zither to our 
indoor and outdoor temperatures; be this remem- 
bered, or you will rue your not doing so. Admirably 
portable, it consists of a very strongly built, light 
box, of choice wood and artistic workmanship; in 
shape « Greek lyre, or just the half-section of a lyre, 
and generally about a foot and a half in length, a 
foot in breadth, and a couple of inches in depth. It is 
strung with about thirty strings, thus including a 
full range of several octaves, and the deep and rich 
bass tones that pulsate sosonorously. In the foreign- 
made zither, strings of both catgut and metal (col- 
ored to aid the eye of the player) are used, but 
American houses and summers make it necessary 
for our zithers to be strung only with steel. Upon 
four (or rather five) delicate strings nearest the 
player, tuned A, D, G, C, with the aid of frets he 
plays with his right thumb the melody, grave or 
gay, Tyrol folk-song, liindler, or operatic selection, 
as the case may be, and as one does on any fretted 
instrument, the zither placed obliquely before him 
on a table or his knees. A little metal shield is 
worn on the thumb, with a point projecting from 


before its ball, to facilitate the action and make the 


exquisitely clear and silvery tone of the melody- 


strings more perfect. At the same time the left 
hand, with a firm yet sympathetic touch of four of 
its fingers—the smallest is not used—accompanies 
the melody struck out by the right. All the strik- 
ing of the notes is thus made by one hand, the right, 
extended over the range of the melody-strings and 


the four of accompaniment and bass strings. The 


left hand is devoted solely to the frets of the first 
named. 

It will be inferred, and correctly, from the fact 
that the notes, from the lowest to the highest and 
as to every tone of a melody, and each one of the 
bass, must be kept within the compass of one hand 
—the right—the zither is not strung in the familiar 
chromatic order of the notes. This fact at first 
puzzles the learner. He must renounce the system- 
atic order of the pianoforte’s keyboard. Soon, 
however, he touches without a look each note in 
the chords of the accompaniment or the bass, 
knowing just where they are arbitrarily placed. 
The music for the zither is written almost invariably 
in the treble notation—for each hand. 

In the course of a few months the diligent zither 
scholar, especially if he have a knowledge of music 
otherwise, and a taste for natural music, acquires 
a very considerable and pleasant degree of familiar- 
Its practice is not 
too tiresome, and, above all, it need offend nobody, 
so quietly, in bedchamber or drawing-room, can it 
be industriously pursued. Remembering our neigh- 
bors (or their children), and their insuppressible 
and ear-abusing struggles with five-finger exercise 
and violin positions, this is no slight matter. The 
preliminary and transition period of zither study is, 
naturally, far sooner got over than with the more 
serious and noble, but scarcely more beautiful, 
musical instruments. Not easily broken, tuned at 
once by the player if it be out of tune, it can also 
go a-journeying in its box safely about with him or 
her, down on the bottom of one’s trunk, and “ comes 
up smiling” when desired, ready to amuse and 
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entertain and charm with its deliciously pure tones. 
A large repertory of music is open to him who 
learns it, unpretending but rich in variety. Among 
all instruments one of the very oldest—the dulcimer 
of far-away ages and remote civilizations—time has 
only added to its beauty and resources, and for the 
musician to-day it “ flourishes in immortal youth.” 

As has been said, the range of music now com- 
posed or skillfully arranged for the zither is large. 
But the airs of the Tyrols are to it natural musie, 
as it is their natural vehicle. Only within the 
century did the zither become the special pet of the 
Tyrolese ; but in a singularly short space of time it 
has associated itself irrevocably with their country 
and their music, passionate music-lovers, chase- 
lovers, and lovers of play-acting that they are. It 
is, after all, a fair stranger and pilgrim elsewhere, 
hospitably received it may be. But in the North 
and South Tyrol it is at home. 

Not soon will the writer forget the last time he 
heard the zither so—at home. We were coming 
down a mountain road after a day's rambling, to 
get back to Innsbriick. It was fair moonlight, 
and the clover-fields on each side, as we quickly 
descended the foothill, were like silver répoussé 
work. The fresh snow on the peaks sparkled. 
Suddenly, from a house beside the road, but a little 
retired from it, came the sound of the zither. A 
family of four were sitting on their doorstep, en- 
joying the fine night, the radiant sky, and the view 
of the icy hill-tops and the valley below, from their 
alp. We halted as we heard the zither. It struck 
out, first, one of the slow country waltzes so charm- 
ing upon its strings; and then the little group— 
father and mother and daughter, and either her 
brother or lover, sang to its chords a very simple 
but exquisite folk-song, in four-part harmony, un- 
schooled but deliciously. We stood eavesdropping 
—their only audience except the stars, and the 
brook beside the path, that, indeed, softly lent its 
trill to their melody; and then pursued our night 
walk in silence till the voices and the zither ceased. 
When one remembers such hearings of it, and then 
looks at it on an American drawing-room table, he 
is tempted to think of it as ever singing to itself, 
in its box : 

“Q kénnt ich in mein Heimat’land, 
Zuruck in’s Land Tyrol, 
In’s Land wo meine Wiege stand 
Da war ich wieder wohl ! 

Der Heimatthiler griine Pracht, 
Der Bergesspitzen Schnee, 
Wie oft hab ich an sie gedacht, 
Mit stillem Herzensweh !” 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


By Dantiet C. Giiuman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


UST after our arrival in Algiers, the funeral of 
a French admiral, M. Le Blond de St. Hilaire, 
was attended in the Cathedral with all the pomp 
which the ecclesiastical, civil, military, and naval 
authorities could employ. After the principal part 
of the office had been completed, an elderly prelate, 
whose dress and position indicated his high station, 
arose and delivered a funeral discourse. He was a_ 
man of large frame, large head, flowing beard gray 
almost to whiteness, and of a commanding figure. 
He spoke with the voice of age and authority, lean- 
ing upon his pastoral staff. This was the Cardinal 
Lavigerie, the great orator whose burning words 
within the last few years have aroused the 
Christian world to a fresh sense of the horrors of 
the slave trade. He spoke in French, substantially 
as follows, in a voice that was full of the pathos of 
and grief : 

“TI do not intend to make an address; I simply 
wish to explain why I am here. For a quarter of 
a century I have been your Archbishop, but I have 
only been seen three or four times in circumstances 
like these. I wish particularly to honor the deceased 
Admiral. His death was that of a brave man; not 
a moment did his soul tremble. Yet from the 
beginning of his illness he saw the approach of 
death—not, indeed, that of the field of battle, which 
he had the right to expect, but a slow death, which 
could only follow suffering. 

“He died a poor man—an additional honor. 
Just now, when there are rumors of 2o many scan- 
dals, it is fortunate to be in the presence of this 
poverty in a high station. The Admiral has not 
left enough to pay the expenses of his funeral, and 
it is I who have wished that they should be thus 
ceremonious. 


“For the Admiral died a Christian. Karly in 
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his illness he called for the sacraments of the 
Church. I attended him upon his death-bed, and 
was touched by the sight of his suffering and his 
faith. My old age ought to have preceded him to 
the tomb; but I am fortunate in seeing him sur- 
rounded by so many tokens of sympathy and re- 
spect.” 

Poverty, courage, devotion, were the virtues which 
he eulogized in this funeral tribute to his friend. 

It was quite accidental that I happened to be 
present on this occasion ; and probably it is the only 
opportunity I shall have of hearing or seeing the 
Cardinal, for the result of the long journeys which 
he made a short time ago, in order to promote the 
work to which his last years have been devoted, was 
injurious to his health. Repeated and severe attacks 
of illness have visited him within the last two years, 
and he speaks of himself constantly as an old man, 
although compared with Bismarck, Gladstone, and 
many others he is not so venerable in years as he is 
in character and station. There is a public notice 
that he will receive visitors on Friday afternoons at 
St. Eugtne; but upon inquiry I learned that his 
health at the present moment is not adequate to 
this tax. 

Within a short time past three volumes have 
been published which contain the principal speeches, 
letters, and memoirs prepared by Lavigerie during 
his episcopate in Algiers. The latest of these is 
exclusively devoted to the anti-slavery agitation— 
L’(Euvre anti-Esclavagiste” —of which he has been 
from the beginning, and still is, the acknowledged 
leader. It is a volume prepared for the official 
conference now in session at Brussels; and it pre- 
sents in all the various forms of persuasive utterance 
the facts, the opinions, and the purposes which have 
led the Cardinal and his co-workers to engage in 
this new crusade—the crusade of Christianity 
against Mohammedanism, of humanity against 
cruelty, of civilization against that which is lower 
than brutality. 

The other two volumes, while they cannot be 
called a biography, are really the materials for a 
memoir of the Cardinal’s life and works. They 
were compiled by Mgr. Grussermeyer, Canon Titu- 
lar of Algiers, at the Jubilee of the Cardinal in 
1888, when the twenty-five years of his episcopate 
were completed. They exhibit the activity of this 
great man in all its manifold phases. He isa 
writer, an orator, a theologian, and an administrator, 
but, above all these claims to respect, he is adevoted 
philanthropist, a lover of mankind, a servant of the 
unfortunate, the cast down, the ignorant, and the 
hostile. Long before he became conspicuous as an 
anti-slavery crusader, exerting an influence upon 
the principal European governments, he was the 
leader of the Roman Catholic Church in Africa, 
and all the great qualities of his heart and mind 
were devoted to the introduction and development 
of Christian influences on the Barbary Coast. The 
number of churches, seminaries, schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals which have been established 
under his auspices in Algiers and Tunis is wonder- 
ful. To a considerable extent these foundations are 
intended for the benefit of the French colonists, 
but by no means exclusively. Cardinal Lavigerie 
speaks of the Mohammedans as “his children, 
though they do not call him father,” and he is at 
the head of various agencies for the promotion of 
their physical well-being, though but little can be 
done for the introduction of Christianity. The 
French are very careful to do nothing which will 
evoke the religious bitterness of their subjects ; they 
are pledged to respect the rights of the Moham- 
medans to worship according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. 

From all this interesting material it is difficult to 
make a selection, yet I am sure that those who have 
not seen these volumes will be glad to know some- 
thing of their contents, for their writer is not only 
the first citizen of Algiers and Tunis, but he is un. 
doubtedly one of the most distinguished prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He exhibits in their 
best aspects the qualities of consecrated zeal and 
administrative power which have made that 
Church the most wonderful organization on the 
face of the globe. His versatility, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm are magnetic. All who come under 
his influence are quickened by his charity and lib- 
erality. While he is devoted to the Holy See, and 
even before the audiences of Protestants evinces his 
loyalty, yet his large-heartedness carries him be- 
yond the barriers of his own belongings ; he appeals 
to all Christians to engage in humane works, and 
he seeks to benefit, not only the pitiable negroes of 
the Soudan, but he would be of service to their 
masters, the hostile Mohammedans, who are as bit- 
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terly opposed to Christian influences as they are 
despotic and barbarous. 

Cardinal Lavigerie is now nearly sixty-five years 
of age, having been born in 1825 at Bayonne, 
not very far from the birthplaces of two other 
great reformers, St. Vincent de Paul and Ignatius 
Loyola, and another well-known philanthropist, the 
Abbé Cestac. In his boyhood the future arch- 
bishop was so fortunate as to come under the influ- 
ence of an able and distinguished man, the Abbé 
Dupanlouf, afterwards Bishop of Orleans, for whose 
genius he always maintained great admiration. 
Father Ravignan was his confessor. He studied in 
St. Sulpice. Having taken his degrees in letters and 
theology. he became a professor in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris, and also at the Sorbonne. 
At this early period his subsequent character was 
indicated. “He was born a missionary,” says his 
biographer. He entered with zeal into the “ Work 
of the Schools of the Orient,” a voluntary associa- 
tion which was formed to promote Catholic and 
French influence in the East by means of schools, 
and became the Director. A few years later, when 
the Druses massacred the Syrian Christians, he 
went to Beirut to distribute the alms which had 
been contributed for the relief of the distressed. 
The story of his interview with the great chieftain, 
Abd el Kadir, who was then living at Damascus, is 
characteristic of the way in which he can deal 
with those who differ from him in faith. “I list- 
ened,” he says, “ with wonder and pleasure at the 
words of this Mussulman—language which Christian- 
ity would not disavow. When I arose to take my 
leave, the Emir advanced and extended his hand. 
I remembered that it was the hand which had pro- 
tected our unfortunate brothers from death, and I 
would have carried to my lips in token of gratitude 
and respect, but he would not permit me (although 
he received this homage from every one else), 


because he recognized in my person a minister of. 


God.” So well did the Abbé bear himself, at the 
peril of his life, in this delicate mission, that when 
he left Syria for Paris, a score of bishops—Greeks, 
Maronites, Armenians, and Syrians—united in sign- 
ing a letter to the Pope in which their gratitude is 
cordially expressed. There cannot be any doubt 
that this experience in the distribution of char- 
ity among many men of diverse races and usages 
was an unconscious preparation for his subsequent 
career in Africa. The Greek patriarch of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, and the prelates around 
him, after referring to the skill with which the 
Abbé Lavigerie organized, in all the burnt districts, 
committees of relief, made up of men who knew the 
places, so that all the known wants might be re- 
lieved without distinction of person, bear witness 
to the universal respect which was felt in Syria for 
his tact, his wisdom, and his kindness. He seems 
to have been an embodiment of the principles of 
Christian union and of organized charity. As one 
reads the story of this beneficent mission, the dis- 
tinctions between Protestants and Catholics disap- 
pear from consideration, and the Abbé appears no 
longer as the priest of a confession, but as the 
apostle of Christian charity—a servant of mankind. 
So he has continued throughout his career. While 
he has been faithful to his ecclesiastical obligations, 
and is loyal, as I have said, to the authorities at 
Rome, he has been devoted to the good of human- 
ity, with an earnestness which recalls the noblest 
spirits that have ever lived. 

Graver responsibilities and higher distinctions 
awaited the Abbé. Before he was forty years of 
age he was made Bishop of Nancy, and during a 
period of four years devoted to this diocese all his 
energies, as if this was to be the place of his life- 
work. But it was otherwise ordered. The see of 
Algiers became vacant, and the Governor of that 
province, Marshal McMahon, who subsequently 
became President of the French Republic, suggeeted 
to the Emperor Napoleon the translation of Lavi- 
gerie. This was a most sagacious nomination, as 
events have proved. The see was changed to an 
archbishopric, and at the opening of the year 1867 
the brief of Pope Pius IX transferred the Bishop 
of Nancy to the wider field in which he still labors. 
He seems to have doubted whether his friends 
would quite approve of his willingness to go away 
from France, so he wrote a letter in on occur 
these passages: “Since I have seen in Syria and 
Egypt what can be done among the Moslems, I 
cannot understand why we have given such an 
example of blindness and impotence. My mission 
will be to assimilate these Barbary people to our 
civilization, which was that of their fathers. Two 
practicable agencies can be employed—charities for 
all, schools for the young. But this is not all. 
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Algiers is only a gate opened by Providence to a 
continent of two hundred millions of souls. There 
must be the work of the Catholic apostolate. Where 
is there a work more worthy of a bishop?” 

This was the spirit with which he came, and with 
which he has labored. The results surprise even 
the casual visitor to Algiers. So many churches, 
schools, hospitals, and asylums indicate that a great 
force has been at work during the last few years. 


PETTY LARCENY. 


By WALTER LEARNED. 


B rere is a very good sort of a fellow, but 
he has one very disagreeable habit. You can 
make no blunder, you can meet with no acci- 
dent, that Johnson isn’t prompt to explain to 
ou that if you had only done this or that, as 
e should have done under similar circumstances, 
all the unfortunate consequences might have 
been averted. He has a convenient way of ignor- 
ing the misfortunes that happen to him, and of 
waxing eloquent over those which happen to his 
friends. When I say that, in spite of this fail- 
ing, he is quite a popular fellow, it will readily be 
seen that he must have many very estimable 
qualities. Johnson’s failing, however, was exhib- 
ited to me in so strong a light on one occasion that 
for a while it quite overshadowed his recommenda- 
tions. Theoccasion wasthis. We had together at- 
tended a college boat race, and my pocket was picked 
—I lost my watch ; an accident which might happen 
to the most prudent and cautious of men. It did—it 
happened tome. Johnson, however, at once pointed 
out, kindly but firmly, all the mistakes that existed 
in my general plan of ing my watch. There 
was nothing right about it, it seemed. My pockets 
were wrong—he showed me his; my watch fast- 
ened to the chain in a way that was atrociously 
bad—the proper method he illustrated by exhibit- 
ing his own chain; and the loose and careless man- 
ner in which I threw open my coat and strolled 
around was a positive temptation to an honest man. 
He also explained to me how, by the simple expe- 
dient of carrying one hand in the trousers pocket, 
with a thumb caught in the watch chain, one might 
sing in a den of thieves. All of which was very 
wearisome, and, as he did not propose to present 
me with another watch whereby I might put his 
theories into practice, exceedingly unprofitable. It 
would have produced a coolness at last, but he 
turned to some other unreasonable accident before 
my patience was entirely worn out. 
About six months after the boat race, Johnson and 
I were going tothe theater together. It wasa popular 
pray and there was quite a crowd in the lobby. 
e were separated as we passed through it. Before 
we reached the gate I saw Johnson in front of me, 
neither hand in his pocket, and his watch chain 
glittering imvitingly. Here was an opportunity to 
wreak vengeance on Johnson. To conceive such 
an exceedingly happy thought as this was to ac- 
complish it, and I stepped cautiously forward to 
Johnson’s side ; I reached my hand out toward his 
watch chain ; the surging of the crowd threw us 
together, and, when we surged back, the watch 
was in my hand. I slipped it into my overcoat 
pocket and fell back, fearing that Johnson might 
notice the swinging and empty chain, and, discover- 
ing his loss, suspect me of taking the watch. He 
went on out of my sight, and in a moment or two 
I went into the theater. What a surprise I had 
prepared for him, and how chagrined he would be, 
and what an eternal stopper on Johnson’s provok- 
ing habit this watch in my pocket would prove! I 
saw him in his seat as I went down the aisle. 
Mine was next to him; I sat down and waited a 
minute. I didn’t want to be too precipitate. Let 
me be calm and wait before I crushed him. I was 
jovial and elated, but dignified. At last I turned 
to him; the moment had come. “Johnson,” said 
I, “what time is it? My watch has run down.” 
He threw back his overcoat and reached for his 
watch. Now heavens! he took out his 
watch, looked at it, and told me that it wanted five 


‘minutes of eight. Could 1 believe my eyes? I 


could, and must. I slipped my hand cautiously 
into my overcoat pocket. There was a watch there, 
but who's? Ihad mistaken the man coming in, and 
had taken—taken ? I had stolen somebody’s watch ! 
The cold perspiration broke out upon me. I was 
alternately chilly and hot. Had I been seen, and 
would a policeman come down the aisle presently 
and tap me on the shoulder? Could I make the 
magistrate understand the nature of my little joke ? 
How far would my previous good character weigh 
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with him? How much previous good character did 
I possess? Johnson was talking to me, but I didn’t 
hear him. He nudged me with his elbow, and 
asked me something. I must have answered at 
random, for he looked rather surprised. I 
hadn’t the faintest idea what he said. Some- 
body was coming down the aisle—they stopped ; 
they touched me on the shoulder. It had 
come—No, a man wanted to pass us. I stood up, 
but my knees quivered and shook. Johnson ob- 
served my pallor, and asked if I was ill. I couldn't 
go out. To pass out might be to attract the atten- 
tion of the policeman who, I was sure, was waiti 
and looking for me at the back of the house. 
said my head ached alittle. Johnson said the house 
was warm, and advised me to throw off my coat. I 
was afraid to stand up, and told him that I, on the 
contrary, felt cold. He thought it must be a chill, 
and suggested a small glass of spirits. I clung to 
my seat. The curtain had gone up. It was “The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man.” I could hardly see the stage, 
and I didn’t heara word. I began to hear the tick- 
ing of that dreadful watch in my overcoat pocket. 
It ticked louder and louder. I wrapped my hand- 
kerchief around it to deaden the noise, but it still 
sounded like a hammer on a forge. The man in 
front of me looked around. I was certain that he 
heard it. All the theater must hear it, including 
the policeman who was waiting in the lobby. I 
was sure that — were looking at me. Johnson 
must notice it. He did notice my uneasiness, and 
was quite solicitous about me. I had to brighten up 
a bit, or he would have insisted on dragging me out 
of the theater. I don’t know how I sat through it. 

The play lasted about a week, I believe, and that 
watch hammered away, louder and louder, all the 
time. I should have given myself up to justice ina 
moment more, but at last the curtain fell. The 
attending policeman would probably swoop down 
upon me as I went out. I didn’t want Johnson to 
witness my disgrace. I left my cane in my seat, 
and before we reached the door I pretended that I 
had forgotten it, and went back, to dodge Johnson 
and go out by another exit. Not that I could 
escape justice in that way, but I should be spared 
some humiliation. A policeman stood at the door. 
I could see him watching the crowd as they came 
out. It was of no use to go back. I was taken 
like a rat in a trap, and all of the exits were proba- 
bly guarded by police with instructions to arrest a 
man of about twenty-five, who stood five feet ten, 
wore a blond mustache, was in evening dress, with a 
light overcoat and a crush hat. Iwenton. I only 
hoped that, if I made no resistance, he would not 
think it necessary to handcuff me. I approached 
him; the awful moment was near. I passed him— 
but he made no sign, and I was upon the sidewalk, 
free. I put my hand in the pocket of my overcoat. 
The watch was still there. I hurried home, and, 
after I had locked and bolted the door, I took out 
the watch to look at it. It was a gold hunting-case 
watch. I opened the face. The watch was running ; 
it was a quarter of eleven. I compared it with 
mine ; it was right. The name of the maker was 
on the face. It was a Frodsham watch, and evi- 
dently a very good one. I heard steps in the entry, 
and hastily put the w in my pocket again. 
The steps passed on. I took it out to examine the 
works. I opened the back case. There was a 
photograph in it; the photograph of a remarkably 
pretty woman. I sat down to look at the face. 
The was turned slightly to one side, and there 
was a smile upon the lips. In view of the fact that 
I had stolen the watch, I thought that she looked at 
me in a very lenient way. Her eyes met mine, and 
she smiled. I thought that she seemed to under- 
stand my dilemma and was rather amused by it. I 
began to feel a trifle relieved and very much inter- 
ested in the young woman who smiled so pleasantly 
on me. However, the fact remained that the watch 
was stolen, and I looked around for a good hiding- 
place for it. To-morrow I would advertise it. 
Possibly the owner would advertise for it. At all 
events, we should in some way come together, and I 
builded quite a respectable romance in connection 
with the original of the photograph. 1 went to bed 
and dreamt that I was tied to the hour hand of an 
enormous clock, and had to spend half of my time 
with my heels higher than my head. 

Next morning I advertised the watch. “ Found,” 
I said. It would hardly do to say stolen in an 
advertisement. I looked through the papers, but 
there was no advertisement of a watch lost. Day 
after day passed and nobody applied for the watch. 
I wound it carefully every night, and kept it hidden 
away in the lower drawer of my bureau. I 
to get quite well acquainted with the photograph, 
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that, | think I should have become a pickpocket. 
The tiger that has once eaten a man becomes there 
after a man-eater, and I have been told’ that one 
who successfully poisons another is almost certain 
to continue in that career of crime. The tempta- 
tion of this one successful theft was beginning to 
undermine my moral constitution, but the photo- 
graph kept me true to my better self. Some day, 
I said, I should meet her. I looked at every face 
Well, I did meet her 
at last. 

I am quite aware how this tale should end. 
“ The little woman who is bending over my shoulder 
as I write,” ete. That is the proper conclusion, 
and I had looked forward to something in that very 
conventional line. I should be greatly pleased to 
conclude this narrative in some such way, but such 
a conclusion would be purely imaginative. I know 
of no female who could bend over my shoulder as I 
write except my landlady, and I should be highly 
incensed if she took such an unwarrantable liberty. 
But I met her—oh yes! I was in Philadelphia, 
attending a party at the house of a friend whom I 
had known quite intimately before his marriage, 
and whose wife had kindly permitted a continuance 
of the acquaintanceship, and in the room, as I 
entered the door, I saw the young woman of the 
photograph. There was no mistaking the face. 
My romance, I was sure, was nearing its happy 


“ Jack,” said I, “tell me who that is in blue 
across the room.” 

“ A Mrs. Kendleton,” said he. 
duce you.” 

So the bottom had dropped out; but I went 
across the room and was presented. She was all 
my fancy and the photograph had painted her. 
Of course I must tell the story and restore the 
watch. I told it. There wasn’t a vestige of a 
smile on her face as I concluded. She said the 
watch belonged to her husband, and was particularly 
valued as the gift of a departed friend, and that 
they had advertised for it and searched for it every- 
where. I don't know why she should have sus- 
pected me of having stolen the watch with malice 
aforethought now that I was offering to restore it, 
but manifestly she did. She frigidly gave me her 
husband’s address, and I promised to return the 
watch. I did. But I passed her a week after in 
the street, and she cut me dead. 


“ Let me intro- 


THE SERMON. 
“THY GOD HATH CHOSEN THEE.”? 


By tue Rev. Lyman Apsort. 


‘For thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God: the 
Lord thy Ged hath chosen thee to be a special people unto 
himself, above all people that are upon the face of the earth. 
The Lord did not set his love upon you, nor choose you, because 

e were more in number than any people; for ye were the 
juss of all people: but because the Lord loved you, and 
because he would keep the oath which he had sworn unto 

our fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a mighty 
and, eemed you out of the house of bondmen, from 
the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt.’’— Deut. vii., 6, 7, 8. 
i people of Israel always believed that they 
were an elect and chosen people. They be- 
lieved that God had chosen them above and apart 
from all the nations of the earth. They believed that 
Jehovah was in a special sense their God, and that 
they were in a special sense his people. They 
believed that they were called and set apart by him. 
This underlaid their whole national faith and their 
whole national history; and it certainly was the 
teaching of their great religious teachers. It might 
almost be said to have been the center of their relig- 
ious teaching. This was the basis of all hope with 
which the prophets cheered Israel in’ the days of 
national darkness: ‘God is your God, and you are 
God’s people.” This was the incentive to activity and 
cou in the time of battle: “ Your God is your 
leader ;’ “ Your God is a man of war;” “ Your 
God shall give you the victory.” And this was also 
the ground on which they based their indictment of 
Israel: for their condemnations of the people of 
Israel were not for the infraction of particular laws; 
not chiefly that they broke one of the Ten Com- 
mandments; not chiefly that they violated certain 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church — morning, Febru 
2,180. Re stenographically by Henry S. Winans, a 
revised by the author. 
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precepts of the moral code ; not at all, in accordance 
with modern phraseology, that they were “out of 
harmony with the universe.” It was this: that 
they who were God’s chosen people chose to depart 
from God. He was their King, and they threw off 
their allegiance to him ; he was their Father, and 
they departed from the household roof. If we 
come down to the New Testament, we find that 
which underlies this teaching still taught there. 
Israel is no longer God’s chosen people ; but there is 
a chosen people. Palestine is no longer the kingdom 
of God; but there is a kingdom ; and it is a king- 
dom, not of men—that is, coming from men—but of 
God—that is, coming from God. The initiative is 
put by the New Testament no less than by the Old 
Testament on God, not on humanity. So Christ 
gathers the twelve disciples about him at the supper 
table, and says to them in that last hour, “ You 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you that you should go and bring forth 
fruit.” So Paul tells the Ephesians, “ While you 
were yet dead in trespasses and sins, God, for his 
great love wherewith he loved you, had mercy on 
you.” So John says to the church universal, 
“ Wherein is love? Not that we first loved God, 
but that God loved us, and gave his Son to be a 
propitiation for our sins.” It is not the earth, with 
its springing flowers, that calls the sun; it is the 
sun, with its baptismal rays, that creates the spring. 

I wish, for certain practical purposes, which I 
think will be apparent as I proceed, to apply this 
general principle to our own time and our condi- 
tion. Believing thoroughly and heartily in this 
fundamental principle, that the initiative is with 
God and not with man, I wish to examine life as 
it exists to-day in the nineteenth century, and see 
whether it be not true, and see what bearing that 
truth has on our feelings, our sentiments, our char- 
acter. 

We belong, then, to an Anglo-Saxon race; and 
we are proud of the fact. It is the great race of 
the world to-day. In almost every age of the world 
some one race has apparently led, if not domi- 
nated. At one time it was Greece whose language 
overspread the world, whose literature and philos- 
ophy and art overspread the world; now the litera- 
ture of Greece and the art of Greece have filtered 
all through civilization, but Greece is no more. 
Then it was Rome. Rome with her military power, 
Rome with her jurisprudence, Rome with her iron 
rule and her vigorous law, mastered the world, ruled, 
dominated, controlled the world. Rome has disap- 
peared. Her laws have entered into our jurispru- 
dence ; her ideas of justice underlie much of our 
modern legislation ; but Rome as Rome, is it to-day 
of any account in the world’s history? ‘To-day it 
is the Anglo-Saxon race that rules the world. 
Wherever it goes it carries victory. It is the 
Anglo-Saxon language that more and more is 
ousting other languages everywhere; it is Anglo- 
Saxon commerce whose sails whiten every harbor 
and every sea; it is Anglo-Saxon civilization which 
is impressing itself on all lands and on all national- 
ities; it isthe Anglo-Saxon conception of the house- 
hold, the Anglo-Saxon conception of law, the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of liberty, which is more and 
more ruling among the nations of the earth. The 
Anglo-Saxon race encircles the globe; and it seems 
as if it would not be a great while before the Anglo- 
Saxon race would be the real master of the world’s 
destinies. Oh, what a great thing it is to belong 
to this Anglo-Saxon race! Have you and I not 
reason to be proud of it! 

Have we? Have we’? Have you any reason to 
be proud that you are an Anglo-Saxon? How 
comes it that you are an Anglo-Saxon’ Did you 
make yourself an Anglo-Saxon? Was the initia- 
tive in you, or in something outside yourself, that 
determined whether you would be Anglo-Saxon, 
or Celt, or African, or North American Indian ? 
Had you anything whatever to do with your natal 
position among the races of mankind? No. If 
there is anything of advantage, anything of oppor- 
tunity, anything of glory, anything of freedom, in 
the fact that Iam an Anglo-Saxon, it belongs some- 
where else than to me. Chance, if you will—Prov- 
idence, I believe ; in no choice, or in the choice of 
God—but not in my choice. It was none of my 
selecting. ‘There is great reason why, because I 
am an Anglo-Saxon, I should be profoundly grate- 
ful to the Power that made me one; there is great 
reason why, because I am an Anglo-Saxon, I should 
have a profound sense of the largeness of the oppor- 
tunity that it gives me and the largeness of the re- 
sponsibility that it involves ; but there is no reason 
why I should say, I am proud of being an Anglo- 
Saxon. 


and was beginning to feel a sense of proprietorship 
in the watch which rather alarmed me. Some 
how or other, my entire moral tone seemed to 
deteriorate, and theft didn’t at all seem the awful 
crime which I had once regarded it. Still, the 
| restrained me. If it hadn’t been for 
dénouement. 
ry 
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I am not only an Anglo-Saxon—I am an Ameri- 
can. Weare citizens of the greatest empire the 
sun to-day shines upon. I will give place to no 
man in his estimate of the grandeur which he 
imputes to this American continent, to this Ameri- 
can people, to its past hietory and to its future possi- 
bilities. We have a continent which holds in its lap 
the wealth of the tropic and of the temperate zones. 
Almost all the fruits and cereals are gathered in 
North or South; the riches of the mines are in our 
mountains, and the riches of the foods are in our 
prairies, and the riches of the timbers are in our 
forests. We have the grandest water system of 
any continent on the face of the globe ; no grander 
mountain system than ours; no grander wealth 
than that which is locked up in closets the key to 
which has been put into our hands. With this 
great opening and this great wealth, we have free 
institutions, the largest opportunity for the indi- 
vidual given by any nation in past times or in pres- 
ent time, the best chance for every individual, almost 
the largest possible play of life for the development 
of the whole community. I am not ignorant of its 
defects, dangers—perhaps I shall say a word of 
those presently ; nevertheless, allowing for all that, 
what nation has ever grown so fast in population, 
in commercial prosperity, in intellectual advance- 
ment, in all that makes up true manhood and true 
womanhood, as this American people? Oh, have 
I not a right to be proud that I am an Ameri- 
can ! 

Have I? Is it really ground for pride that I am 
an American? When in “ Pinafore” the chorus 
sings, “It is greatly to his credit, for he himself 
hath said it, he is an Englishman,”’ we all laugh ; 
and then we come out from the play and we say, “ It 
is greatly to owr credit, for we ourselves have said 
it, we are Americans.” Will you tell me the dif- 
ference? It is greatly for my benefit that I am an 
Anglo-Saxon, and that I am an American ; it is 
greatly for my benefit that I live in this rich coun- 
try and in this very time; it is greatly for my bene- 
fit that I live where there is an opportunity for 
the free play of all my activities; but it is not a 
ground for pride. I did not put the gold and sil- 
ver in the mountains; I did not put the vegetable 
wealth in the prairies ; I did not open the channels 
for the rivers, nor lay the foundations for the 
mountains; I did not hold the continent veiled from 
Europe untit liberty had been sufficiently developed 
to make it possible to plant a free people, disen- 
tangled from the feudalism of the Old World, upon 
this soil: it is not for your credit, nor for mine, 
that there is an America, or that we are Americans. 
Nor, if we will really form an honest judgment, and 
put the debit and the credit side on both pages of 
the ledger and strike the balance fairly between 
them, can we say that it is alleredit. Washington, 
magnificent American: but Benedict Arnold was 
an Americanalso. Hamilton, great statesman: but 
Aaron Burr was a typical American politician. 
Abraham Lincoln, emancipator, and battler for 
liberty: but Jefferson Davis, battling to keep the 
chains on the slave, was alsoan American. Valley 
Forge, American: Andersonville, also American. 
I know it is not popular to say these things. We 
all like to look at the credit side of the page, and 
forget there is any debit side. But it is well for 
us to look on both sides. It is well for us 
to remember that it was not wise to leave that 
deadly upas tree of slavery to grow with our 
growth and strengthen with our strength until it 
cost so many lives and so much treasure to uproot 
it. It is well for us to remember that it was not 
wise to leave unsettled the question whether the 
State was sovereign or the Nation was sovereign 
until it could be settled only by the arbitrament of 
the sword. It is well for us to remember that it has 
not been wise for us to lie still, thinking our liber- 
ties were secure and that the motto, “ Eternal vigi- 
lance is the prize of liberty,” might be banished 
from our memories, until the “machine” has got 
such a grip on American life that itis going to take 
a long, hard struggle to unloose its muscular fingers 
and give back liberty to the ballot. That we are 
Americans is cause for gratitude. That we are 
Americans is cause for a profound sense of personal 
responsibility. But the initiative was not with us. 
You did not create America. You did not choose 
to be Americans. 

We are Protestants; and there are a great many 
of us who are proud that we are Protestants. We 
believe in liberty of judgment. We are not intol- 
erant. We have no connection with the Inquisition 
and the auto-da-fé ; we do not exercise spiritual 
autocracy over the beliefs of the earth, and they 
shall not exercise it over us. And when we go into 
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is it pity, or is it contempt’?—on the poor woman 
who kneels before the stone image and tells her 
beads, or sits down in the confessional and receives 
submissively whatever penance is given her by the 
priest. Perhaps some of you made yourselves 
Protestants; perhaps some of you were born under 
the yoke and threw it off; perhaps some of you 
were brought up under spiritual despotism, and have 
fought your way, sword in hand, to spiritual liberty. 
But most of us were born freemen. That we are 
Protestants to-day is not due to our choice, but to 
some force or influence or choice that lies outside 
ourselves, and has made us what we are. I think 
there are not a few Protestants who look on the 
Roman Catholics much as the poor whites looked 
on the negro slaves in the South—not with compas- 
sion, not with desire to liberate and set them free, 
not with longing to bring them into liberty and life, 
but with a certain loathing, a certain intolerable 
prejudice, a certain contempt closely akin to hate. 
Enter the religious war if you will. I will buckle on 
my sword and march with you ; but I fight for Roman 
Catholics, not against them. I fight not against the 
negro whose hands are manacled, but that I may 
break the manacles and set them free. I fight for 
the Roman Catholic—never against him—that I 
may break the manacles that bind his conscience 
and his heart and set him free. I cannot, when I 
stop to think from what I came—from what cradle 
and nursery I came—lI cannot say, I am proud 
that I am a Protestant, but I can say, Thank God 
that made me a freeman from birth! Equip me, 
O thou God, that I may be strong to make others 
free in love ! 

I do not know whether I have the right, in speak- 
ing to this congregation, to say that we are descend- 
ants of the Puritans. I did think so until, a few 
weeks ago, I wanted to devote a prayer-meeting toa 
consideration of Puritanism, and I went to three or 
four of the brethren toopen the meeting. The first 
one had come from North Carolina; the second one 
was a descendant of the Huguenots ; the third said 
he was a Pilgrim, but was sure that he was not a 
Puritan; and the fourth was a Dane. I suppose 
there must be some descendants of the Puritans 
somewhere in the church that is supposed to be 
founded on Plymouth Rock, but I do not know just 
where they are. But, however that may be, whether 
traditionally and by heritage, or spiritually and in- 
tellectually, we belong to the men of Puritan faith ; 
and—I was just going to say—lI glory in Puritanism, 
the habit is so strong on me. It has a glorious his- 
tory. They were glorious men; men whose arms 
were of iron and whose nerves were of steel; men 
who were heroes, and fought, not for booty nor for 
ambition, but for conscience and for principle. They 
did not always bow courteously before they took 
their sword from the sheath for the duel. They 
did not always say, “ By your leave, good sir,” 
before they ran their opponent through the heart. 
But they were brave men and true, and the world 
is immeasurably better and nobler for their having 
lived init. They did not undertake to set the fash- 
ions, but they did. They were scoffed at in the 
days of Charles for their black and somber clothes ; 
but I look about on this congregation in this modern 
city for a single man that is dressed in crimson and 
blue and yellow. They were dubbed in ridicule 
roundheads ; and we are all roundheads now, wear- 
ing our hair at least measurably short, and leaving 
the curls to the women. Yes, they were a magnili- 
cent race—a magnificent clan, if you please; and, I 
do not mean to say it in a Pharisaic spirit, but I say, 
I thank God that I was born of Puritan ancestry, 
bern under the shadow of Boston State House and 
Bunker Hill, born in Massachusetts. But, after all, 
is that a reason why I should be proud? Did I 
pick out my cradle? Did I select my birthplace ? 
Did I choose my parentage? Does Moses ever de- 
termine in what basket he shall be placed, and 
what king’s daughter shall find and nurture him ? 
And one that is Anglo-Saxon, American, Protest- 
ant, Puritan, may well feel this: there is laid upon 
him a quadruple obligation of fidelity, a quadruple 
opportunity for service, a quadruple opportunity for 
the Lord’s work, a quadruple reason of thanksgiv- 
ing to Him who chose; but no reason whatsoever 
for pride and self-gratulation. 

You are members of Plymouth Church; and I 
suspect you are proud of being members of 
Plymouth Church. Well, there is a sense in which 
I think we have a right to a kind of pride in the 
record of Plymouth Church; just so much as we 
have a right to a kind of pride in the record of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the American people, the Prot- 
estant religion, the Puritan phase of it. Perhaps 
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some of you have more; I donotknow. But I look 
back along the pages of your history, and I read the 
names of the dozen or fifteen men who founded this 
church: they had foresight; they had a perception 
of a religious work that needed to be done here ; 
they had insight to perceive the undisplayed and 
unmanifested genius of the great leader whom they 
meant to summon hither; they had the courage to 
stand by him in the stress of battle, and face with him 
prejudice and antagonism. How many of you have 
made Plymouth Church what it is? and how many 
of you must say, Plymouth Church has made me 
what I am? It has been action and reaction. 
There has been something on both sides, doubtless ; 
but I rather think, if the roll could be called, and 
every man should tell the story of his coming, it 
would be found that most of us had been brought 
hither by currents that were not of our own crea- 
tion, drawn hither by influences that we had not 
ourselves set in motion, and wrought upon in and 
by Plymouth Church more than we had wrought 
in it and for it. It is a city set ona hill, that can- 
not be hid; it has borne testimony for the princi- 
ples of liberty and righteousness in the past, and 
for the right of progress in the past, and, God will- 
ing, it shall bear testimony as true for liberty and 
righteousness and progress, though not testimony 
as eloquent, in the future. Nevertheless, we did 
not set this city on the hill; we did not make the 
clarion voice; we did not create the great heart; 
we did not produce the magnificent opportunity ; 
we did not organize the age or create the issue 
which alone made Plymouth Church possible. If 
it is in any sense our creation, it is infinitely more 
God’s gift tous. Is it notso? Do you not recog- 
nize it ar so? 

And so I come to say, last of all, in religious and 
personal experience, I think if we will look back 
along our individual lives, we shall see that we are 
far more the product of forces that lie outside our- 
selves than we are the product of our own will or 
our own wisdom. The initiative of our lives has 
never been in our own greatness, in our own skill, 
or in our own righteousness. “ By the grace of 
God I am what lam,” said Paul. By the grace 
of God we are what we are. I am sure you will 
recognize that the spirit which brooded over you 
and wrought in you the sense of the knowledge of 
Christ and of the love of God was a spirit not of your 
own creation, but outside yourselves. I am sure 
you will recognize that the call that summoned you 
to the work you are now doing was not an impulse 
of your own invention, but a call that came some- 
how, a voice that sounded somehow, from without. 
I cannot open the book of your experience; I can 
not speak for you: but for myself I can. I look 
back and remember the feeble little boy who 


doubted whether he would live—and his parents 


doubted also—and see him wondering what his life 
should be, but never thinking it should come to 
much ; called first here, then there; going never of 
his own invitation—always by a call brought to 
him ; until, at last, through education at the bar in 
New York, education in the pulpit in the West, 
education in the Freedman’s Society in the recon- 
struction period, education not yet and I hope never 
to be completed, he finds himself directing the 
course of a journal which, I think I may say, not 
without gratitude, but without pride, leads the pro- 
gressive religious thought of America, and the 
pastor of a church which marches certainly abreast 
with other churches that are leading its progressive 
religious life, no whit behind the foremost of them 
all; and I cannot understand how that little boy 
has been put into that great place, or how that 
work has been given him to do which he never 
thought he could do, and does not now think he 
can do, and still wonders how it is done. I only 
know that I seem to myself to be like a trumpet 
through which another voice is speaking, like an 
organ on which other fingers are playing, like a 
banner borne aloft I know not where by stronger 
hands that hold it up—my only effort this, to see 
that on its emblazoned folds the cross of Christ and 
the motto of his love shall not be dimmed or dark- 
ened—His that bears the banner to determine 
where in the battle it shall stand, whether at the 
front or rear. 

Two words more. They shall be the Apostle 
Paul's words, and Christ's words. “To whom 
much is given, of him much is required.”” “I am 
persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other created thing, shall be able to separate me 
- beard the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
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HERE AND I HERE. 


The superstitious practices in the =. of 
Scotland are illustrated in an account published by 
Dr. Stewart, of Nether Lochaber. On a visit to a 
certain glen, smoke was seen in a wooded hollow 
beside a burn. Looking down from the top of a 
steep bank, Dr. Stewart’s informant saw two women 
standing opposite each other and holding between 
them vertically a hoop. The hoop was on fire, 
except where it was held. Something wrapped 
around it was burning briskly. Two other women 
were engaged in passing to each other, through the 
blazing hoop, a child a year and a half old. After 
being handed through eighteen times—once for 
each month of its life—the baby was given back to 
its mother, who was standing near. The wife of 
the narrator undertook to find out the meaning of 
the strange incident he had witnessed, and this was 
the result: It seems that the child had wasted 
away, medicine doing it no apparent good, and a 
voracious appetite having no result so far as a gain 
of flesh was concerned. The parents accordingly 
took the child to a “ wise woman.” She declared 
that an “evil eye” was exerting its influence upon 
him. The only hope for the boy, she insisted, was 
in the rite called “‘The Blessing of the Round, or 
of the Circle.” This would drive away the effect 
of the spell cast upon the child by an old hag—a 
beggar who would only take money, and had peered 
into the baby’s face and exclaimed, “Oh, what a 
beautiful child!” A bunch of bog myrtle was put 
above the child’s bed, and kept there, untouched, 
until the next crescent moon, when the “ wise 
woman” came to take it down. The doctor's in- 
formant notes the coincidence of the child’s recov- 
ery, which, no doubt, will make “The Blessing of 
the Round ” more popular than ever. 


The Rochester “ Democrat” publishes an inter- 
view with Whittier, in which the poet describes 
an anti-slavery meeting, long before the war, in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. The “ Democrat” gives 
Mr. Whittier’s account of an incident of that meet- 
ing as follows: 

“ We had been having an exciting time of it in giv- 
ing expression to our views ae of Southern 
slavery, and as others were present who did not indorse 
anti-slavery sentiments, it really looked at one time as 
if blood would be shed. 1 remember that on the plat- 
form, alongside of Garrison, whose head was very bald, 
sat William H. Burleigh, whose hair fell to his shoul- 
ders in heavy masses. There was a negro on the plat- 
form also, and he wanted to speak, but hadn’t had an 
opportunity as yet. All at once, during a brief lull, 
some man in the back part of the hall shouted, at the 
top of his voice: ‘Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! I’ve 
only a word tosay. I want that negro to shave Bur- 
leigh and make a wig for Garrison !’ The whole house 
immediately broke torth into roars of laughter, which 
had the effect to avert all trouble, which had seemed 
imminent, and good-humor was restored.” 


A lawyer talking toa Seattle “ Press” reporter 
about Indian eloquence described a speech of Old 
Wolf, the Cheyenne chief. The Indian talked with 
a lead pencil. The lawyer said: 


“Old Wolf took the pencil and drew a straight line 
and said: ‘Cheyennes straight.” Then he drew an- 
other straight line and said : ‘ Black robe straight,’ 
meaning the Indian had nothing to say against the 
Catholic missionaries. Then a third straight line was 
drawn, and Old Wolf said : ‘White House straight.’ 
By this he did not mean the Executive Mansion, but 
the little white school conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, which was known far and near among the 
Indians as the ‘ White House.’ Next a straight line 
was drawn part way across the page, and from one end 
he made a number of very crooked lines, so that the 
diagram looked like a cat-o’-nine-tails. This was ex- 
plained by the chief as ‘ Washington straight, but all 
things coming from Washington very crooked.’ Then 
a line was drawn straight part of the way, then crooked, 
then straight, and so on across the page. ‘ Indian 
agent straight, crooked, straight, crooked, straight, 
crooked,’ was the laconic explanation.” | 


The chief rehearsal for the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau will take place on May 18, and the 
opening performance on May 26. Performances 
will be given through June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Improvements have been made in the 
stage and in the scenery since the last production, 
while the story that speculators had bought up the 
tickets for the performances is denied by the 
authorities of the town. A curious arrangement 
makes available for visitors a number of beds 
exactly the same as the number of seats in the 
theater. Each householder is entitled to as many 
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seats as he has beds. The tariff of charges, posted 
at each house, is as follows: “‘ Beds from 75 cents 
to $1.25, according to the accommodation ; and 
board, including beds, not to exceed at the best 
houses from $2.50 to $3 a day.” This mingling of 
business and solemn tragedy is noteworthy. 


The most famous cavalry regiment in the French 
army is the Fifth Hussars. A correspondent of 
the “Courrier des Etats Unis” of this city gives a 
graphie account of this historic body. It fought in 
the Seven Years’ War, and received its present 
name at the beginning of the French Revolution. 
The first Napoleon repeatedly praised the regiment 
for the work it did under him. It captured a fort, 
and Napoleon wrote to Murat: “ Since your hussars 
can take fortresses, I may as well dismiss my corps 
of engineers, and have my heavy artillery melted.” 
The most extraordinary feat the regiment ever per- 
formed, perhaps, was the capture of a fleet of 
Dutch war vessels which wasfrozenin. The unex- 
pected charge of the horsemen on the fleet resulted 
in the Admiral’s surrender. The regiment now 
forms the advance guard of the French army, and 
lies within sight of Metz. 


The picture of suffering abroad during the epi- 
demic of influenza has a fresh coloring from this 
statement in the London “ News:” 


“How prevalent the influenza epidemic has been 
among the middle and wealthy classes in London has 
been shown by the unprecedented demand for nurses. 
All the institutions in the metropolis have been fairly 
overwhelmed by the applications that have been made 
to them for private nurses. ‘ We could find engage- 
ments for nearly ten times as many nurses as we have 
at disposal,’ said one institution a fortnight ago, and at 
another they declared that day after day there was 
maintained a continual stream of applicants, many of 
whom had been running all over London for attendants 
upon influenza patients. The demand has abated now, 
but not to such an extent as might have been expected, 
influenza having in so many cases apparently entailed 
other maladies. 


An Arizona sand-storm is vividly described in 
the Chicago “ Herald” by a passenger who passed 
through it in a Pullman car: “ We struck that 
storm,” said the passenger, “at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, and it did not subside until one-half 
hour after six. During that time the blast struck 
on the corner of our rear coaches and kept them 
constantly rocking, each of them being lifted up to 
the utmost limit of the car springs, and dropped 
back again heavily upon the axles. Not one of us 
dared expose eyes, nose, or mouth one second, but 
we kept our visages concealed by sheets, blankets, 
towels, or a triple supply of handkerchiefs.” 


A Madrid letter to a London paper draws an 
interesting picture of the decline of the Carnival in 
that city. The former splendors of the spectacle 
no longer fascinate the people, though the crowds 
still gather as of old. “Masks grow fewer every 
year,’ says the correspondent, “and, with few 
exceptions, are worn by roughs or students, and 
rarely by young men of the upper classes. A few 
groups of students in the traditional garb of Sala- 
manea enliven the Carnival with the orchestras of 
violins, banjos, guitars, and castanets, much to the 
delight of the multitude, who love their merry 
national airs.” 


The system of cleaning the sidewalks in Ottawa 
is thus described in the Montreal “ Witness :” ‘‘ The 
proprietors of lots or buildings are charged a tax 
of two cents per foot frontage, making a sixty-foot 
lot cost only $1.20 a year for keeping the sidewalk 
clear of snowand ice. The city sublets the con- 
tract to different contractors for different wards, 
and the city makes about one-quarter of a cent a foot 


profit.” ‘The system, now in its second year, has 
proved satisfactory, as New Yorkers will be inter- 
ested to observe. 

The Yankee is at work in Nevada. Aftera 


fierce snow-storm, the mails were carried from 
Sierraville to Truckee in an extemporized sleigh, 
which the Truckee “ Republican” thus pictures : 
“ The runners were made like a pair of snowshoes, 
very wide, with a grove in the center to keep the 
sleigh from drifting sideways. The frame of the 
sleigh was light ; the whole structure did not weigh 
over eighty pounds. The sleigh was drawn by two 
horses on snowshoes, hitched tandem.” 


The London “ Lancet” reports these recent foot- 
ball casualties: In a game “played under the 
Rugby rules, and conducted in a friendly manner,” 
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at Cheetham Hill, a soldier was injured in the spine, 
and died three weeks later. In an Association 
match at Birmingham, a young man slipped and 
another player fell upon him. The injuries thus 
received left the first-mentioned player in a para- 
lyzed condition, and he now lies in the Birmingham 
General Hespital. 3 


A leader on “ American Millionaires "’ gives the 
London “ Times ” an opportunity to remark : “ The 
type of American millionaire upon which the car- 
icaturist is apt to fix, the type which delights 
merely in the possession of some bigger thing— 
diamond or deer-forest—than any one else has got, 
is not particularly edifying as a spectacle.” This is 
what American papers are saying constantly. 

When Beethoven's “ Fidelio,” says the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” was first performed at Vienna, 
the great light of the pure Italian school was present. 
At the conclusion of the performance he was asked 
how he liked the overture—the “ Leonora in C.” 
“ Well,” said Cherubini, “ to be honest, I must con- 
fess to being unable to find a key for it from 
beginning to end.” 


Mr. Stead, formerly editor of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” estimates that the London “Times ” has 
suffered a gross decrease of receipts from sales of 
£25,000 per annum, and a loss by diminished adver- 
tisements of £20,000 per annum. This is well 
understood to be an exaggeration, but the estimate 
doubtless has a certain amount of fact to furnish a 
reason for its being. 


The visit of Albert Victor, last month, to Rajpoo- 
tana, India, was diversified by tiger hunting, but 
“only one tiger was bagged,” says a regretful and 
precise correspondent accompanying the Prince on 
his travels. ‘Tiger stories are less elastic than fish 
stories, even when royalty takes the field. 

Glasgow papers lately reported a superstitious 
resort to a process for the cure of whooping-cough. 
A number of mothers were seen passing their 
children ander the stomach of a donkey, and 
round again over its back, this being done a cer- 
ee number of times, according to the age of the 
child. 


The London “Academy” has a letter from 
Professor Sayce, written in Egypt on February 9, 
which declares that more havoc has been wrought 
among Egyptian monuments “ during the last three 
months than during the whole of the last half- 
century.” 


The name Afro-American seems too long to the 
Fort Meade (Fla.) “ Progress,” and it gives notice 
that it will hereafter denominate the colored people 
Aframs. “That is shorter, and expresses the situa- 
tion,” says the philological editor. 

The Amherst “Student” gives a letter from 
Professor Todd, in charge of the eclipse expedition 
in Afriea. He particularly notes the kindness he 
has received at the hands of officials of the Portu- 
guese Government. 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi has decided that 
wine made in that State from grapes grown therein 
may be sold in the State, even in the counties where 
local option has made prohibition the rule respect- 
ing the liquor traffic. 


It is reported from India that two women com- 
missioners are to be appointed by the Nizams’ 
government to take the testimony of the residents 
of zenanas, who are not suffered by usage to appear 
in court to testify. 


If Matthew Arnold had survived Lord Tennyson 
and Robert Browning, his succession to the poet 
laureateship was assured, declares a leading Eng 
lish critic, and this posthumous estimate will be 
readily accepted. 


The Belgian Parliament has decided that women 
may be admitted to the full practice of medicine 
and pharmacy. It has voted, on the other hand, 
to shut the profession of law against them. 


The British Minister at Washington is said to be 
a fine musician. He has published a number of his 
own compositions, and dedicated a waltz to his 
second daughter. 


The London “‘ Atheneum” says that of the 
18,000 works produced last year in Germany, the 
educational publications numbered 2,100—heading 
the list. 
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SHALL WE REORGANIZE? 


IN TWO PARTS.-—II. 
‘By THE Rey. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 


LL of the Mission Societies examined in the 
previous article stand on what may be called 
the associational basis. While closely affiliated 
with the denomination, whose work each of them 
may be doing, no one of them is directly controlled 
by any church organization. All of them limit 
their membership to contributors. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is 
the only one among them all to impose any other 
than a denominational and a financial condition for 
membership. That Society, the organ of the High 
Church party in the Anglican Church, was, like the 
American Board, originally constituted, and still 
remains, a strictly close corporation. 

When we pass from these associational to what 
may be termed ecclesiastical societies or boards, the 
contrast ismarked. Here the work is organized on 
definite church lines, conforming to the peculiar 
features of each denomination. This is the uniform 
method in the Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Episcopal Churches in Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and America. The Church of England constitutes 
the only important exception known to the writer. 
Ip other words, it is not a particular, voluntary 
society that does the work, but the Church as a 
whole, and the Church as organized for missions. 
The direct management of the work may be in- 
trusted to the highest officers of the Church, as to 
the Methodist Bishops, or to a special Board ap- 
pointed for that purpose, as is done by the various 
Presbyterian bodies. The principle is the same. 
It is the Church that is the missionary, the Church 
that, through its official representatives, plans, 
directs, performs the work. The constituency is no 
longer composed of contributors, but of church mem- 
bers, and on all members is laid the duty of being 
contributors and participators. 

In some cases a so-called society is made auxiliary 
to the Church. Thus the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England have a Missionary Society composed of 
contributors. But besides the privilege of giving 
to missions, membership brings no other privilege, 
save that of receiving copies of the reports and 
notices of the Society. The committee, treasurers, 
and secretaries are annually appointed by Confer- 
ence. The Society is simply a plan for raising 
funds. Such societies may be a valuable appurte- 
nance of the mission work. They are not an integral 
part of it, any more than are the churches unrepre- 
sented in the associational type of societies. In all 
these cases it is the Church, as organized and repre- 
sented in Synod, General Assembly, Conference, 
Convention, or House of Bishops, that both dis- 
cusses and decides the essentials of its work, leaving 
the management of details to its special Board or 
standing committee. 

Turning from England to the Continent, a great 
variety of method is found. But all may be classi- 
fied under three forms. ‘There are many instances 
of the ecclesiastical organization. Chief among 
these has ever been the Moravian body, which pre- 
sents the truest modern example of the missionary 
Church. The Established Churches of several coun- 
tries work in the same way. But, as a rule, the 
churches of the Continent, established or not, are 
not pervaded with the mission spirit. Most of the 
work, therefore, appears in the associational form, 
of a more or less sectarian and confessional charac- 
ter. The majority of these bodies are practically 
close corporations. ‘The affairs of the Basel Society, 
perhaps the leader among them all, are conducted 
by a permanent Committee, about twelve of whom 
reside at Basel, and complete their number by 
selecting such persons as they may choose from the 
Society. The statutes of the Berlin Society are 
before me. They put membership on a fixed basis 
of contributions. Every member is at liberty to 
address written communications to the Committee, 
which shall be considered and answered. The 
Committee is self-perpetuating. It chooses the 
officers, and manages all the.affairs of the Society 
without exception. 

It is interesting to note that the newly organized 
Missionary Society of the German Protestant Union 
(extreme liberal) departs from the prevailing form 
of a close corporation. ‘The last revision of the 
statutes relating to this point reads as follows: 
“The Central Committee consists, first, of fifteen 
members, chosen, together with the president, by 
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the General Convention; second, of one represent- 
ative of every auxiliary which numbers one thousand 
or more members. All members of the Committee 
shall be elected for three years.” 

This General Convention is composed of delegates 
from the various local auxiliaries scattered over Ger- 
many and Switzerland, whose membership is on a 
contributory basis. The movement toward a rep- 
resentative body is manifest. 

Yet a third form of organization, peculiar to Ger- 
many, may be called the congregational method. 
A leading example is the Hermansburg Mission of 
Pastor Harms, founded in 1849. It is the work of 
one great congregation, inspired and controlled by 
its pastor. As the undertaking increases, its man- 
agement falls into the hands of a special Church 
Committee, appointed by the congregation or by 
the church officers. This form of labor does not 
bear directly on the question at issue, and need not 
be dwelt upon, grand as have been some of its 
achievements ; an exhaustive classification would 
also include various independent and private under- 
takings. 

The mission work done by Protestant Continental 
Europe is fragmentary. It does not represent the 
churches. Few of them are even formally engaged 
in it, fewer still actively. The best friends of mis- 
sions would be unwilling to intrust their work to 
ecclesiastical organizations until they should find 
more of both piety and mission zeal in those 
churches. Buta survey of the existing societies, 
while it gives much to be thankful for, leaves an 
impression of dissension, division, secession, and 
consequent weakness, resulting from doctrinal and 
confessional differences. In mission polity and 
methods we have much to learn from England ; from 
the Continent, little, save by way of warning. 

In our own country there is, to the best of my 
knowledge, not one important Foreign Mission 
Society, except the American Board, which is 
organized as a close corporation. In Great Britain, 
besides the S. P. G., there are several societies, such 
as the China Inland Mission and the Universities 
Mission, whose affairs are entirely in the hands of 
a self-perpetuating committee. The China Inland 
Mission is the outgrowth of the faith and zeal of 
one man. None of these can be strictly called gen- 
eral, associational, or denominational bodies. All the 
greatest mission work in the world, except that of 
the S. P. G., the China Inland Mission, the Basel 
Mission, and the American Board, is done by rep- 
resentative organizations, either associational or 
ecclesiastical. There are special reasons why three 
of these do not conform to the general type. Is 
neve any reason why the American Board should 
not ! 

To meet the present and continuing crisis of 
missions, the great needs of the hour are a general 
revival of the mission spirit at home, a general 
advance of the mission work abroad. It is not 
important to demonstrate by further trial that old 
methods are still workable. It is not important to 
devise new schemes simply for the sake of illus- 
trating the capacity or incapacity of our peculiar 
denominational polity. Nor does it seem worth while 
to shrink from changes otherwise desirable in the 
fear that the new methods will not nicely fit the 
theory that the Congregational churches do not and 
cannot constitute one body, and therefore cannot 
theoretically create one representative work or 
society. 

It is very important, however, that the unpar- 
alleled emergency of our time should be met as it 
is not being met. It is important that the churches 
should no longer depute the work which belongs to 
them in their organic capacity to any outside so- 
ciety or organization whatever, but should accept 
the responsibility imposed upon them as churches, 
and be officially represented in that common work 
which is the prime undertaking of the Church of 
God—the work of claiming the world for Christ, of 
giving Christ to the world. It is important that 
the churches should send at once their children to 
Pekin and their delegates to Minneapolis ; that 
they should feel it a duty to be represented both in 
the work at Bombay and in the counsels at Boston ; 
that where they give their money, there they should 
cast their votes, so that the anomaly of contribution 
without representation should cease. It is impor- 
tant that our local conferences and State asso- 
ciations should be more than mere audiences for 
the exhortations of the mission agents of a society 
in which they themselves are unrepresented ; 
that they should become, at regular intervals, delib- 
erative bodies, discussing and deciding general 
questions of mission principle and policy, electing 
members of the Board, and instructing them in the 
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sentiment and purpose of the churches. Until this 


question of reorganization came up, how many of 
us have ever had an association seriously deliberat- 
ing about foreign mission topics? Who would 
expect to hear such discussion so long as the 
churches have no vote in the decision of these mat- 
ters? Yet not until they have such direct contact 
with and share in that work will churches and con- 
ferences be in a mood to give all they have—mind 
and will, experience, wisdom, decision, energy, and 
enthusiasm, as well as men and money—to the 
— spreading God’s kingdom throughout the 
world. 

To the writer the demands of the hour seem 
very plain. We want an organization which will, 
on the one hand, adequately represent, and, on the 
other hand, perpetually stimulate, enlighten, and 
enlarge, the mission purpose and the mission power 
of our churches. And we want an organization 
which will at the same time impart unity, con- 
tinuity, wisdom, and fruitfulness to all our opera- 
tions on the mission field. Any change which 
should not meet both these demands, or should 
purchase a gain in one direction at the lasting 
expense of the other, would be disastrous. 

Our study of mission societies has shown that, 
with a few exceptions, the most and the best mission 
work is done through bodies, associational or eccle- 
siastical, organized on an open and representative 
basis. The American Board is not asked to make 
a new, untried experiment. The only question is, 
Of two well-tested methods which shall we take ? 
To the writer, both experience and reason seem to 
suggest the ecclesiastical form, so far as it is com- 
patible with our Congregational methods. A thor- 
oughly representative body could be organized in 
any one of three ways. Its members might be 
elected by the National Council, by the local con- 
ferences and State associations, or by the churches 
individually. The first of these methods seems to 
take the matter too far from the churches ; the last 
threatens confusion and uncertainty. Suppose a 
representative basis of one for every thousand or 
fifteen hundred members in the churches to be fixed 
upon, and distributed pro rata among the States and 
Territories, in financial or numerical proportion as 
seems wisest. Let each State select its quota, at 
the general association, or, subdivided, at the local 
conferences, as each State may prefer, much as 
delegates are now chosen for the National Council. 
If these representative members of the Board were 
chosen for three years, one-third to retire each 
year, all eligible at least once to re-election, both 
variety and continuity would be secured. Why 
should not a General Assembly of the delegates of 
Congregational churches thus constituted be at least 
as competent to represent the sentiment and ac- 
pads the work of those churches in a mission 
line as the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church is on all lines? And why should not all 
our churches respond to God’s appeal to them as 
churches with double the intelligence, wisdom, 
earnestness, and devotion which they now exhibit 
when they have only the privilege of receiving 
information and making contribution ? 

“We are not entirely without precedent in our 
own societies. Every one of the remaining six 
might afford hints. The one whose work most 
resembles that of the American Board is the 
American Missionary Association. It does, in a 
sense, foreign mission work in the home field. It 
may not be inappropriate to close this article with 
the words of Secretary Strieby concerning the 
organization of that society. They form a part of 
his report presented at Chicago: 

“1. The Association recognizes the control of its 
constituents. That recognition was one of the corner- 
stones on which it was founded. It sought its members 
and its funds from persons of evangelical faith and 
practical morality. Of such, it offered membership to 
any one who contributed to its funds. Thus broadly 
was it placed on a popular basis. 

“ At length, however, it began to be felt by many of 
its supporters that there were evils in this method— 
that the acts of the society were liable to be regulated 
by the local attendance at each annual meeting, and 
that such meetings might easily be ‘ packed ’ to carry 
out a purpose. The officers of the Association, true to 
the cardinal principles of its founders of control by its 
constituents, welcomed the discussion and cheerfully 
accepted the present constitution, which was adopted 
after due deliberation. That constitution designates 
as voters, life members and delegates from the churches, 
local conferences, and State associations. The Execu- 
tive Committee believe that we have now reached a 
satisfactory basis, but if it shall be the will of the con- 
stitnents to make further modifications hereafter, the 
fundamental principle of the Association will dictate a 
ready acceptance of any change that will not set aside | 
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the evangelical, missionary, and philanthropic basis on 
which the Association was founded, and that will not 
impair contracts or endanger invested funds. The 
Association belongs, under Christ, to its constituents.” 
Bavtmore, Md. 


MRS. JANE TWICHELL WARE. 


With the death of Mrs. Jane Twichell Ware on the 
17th of February, at the house of her brother, the Rev. 
J. H. Twichell, in Hartford, at the of forty-five, 
came to its earthly close a true, heroic life, which, in the 
particular ends to which it was devoted, the field in 
which its labors were wrought, the forms of the trial 
which it incurred, and, as well, of the rewards by which 
its trial was compensated, is a memorial of the peculiar 
circumstances of our time. 

From her youth she had been identified, in the service 
of every gift of nature, culture, and grace which she 

, with the enterprise of Christian education 
among the negro people in the South. Her birthplace 
was Southington, Conn. She was the daughter of 
Deacon Edward Twichell, a prominent citizen of that 
town, a man of most blessed aory, from whom, under 
Christ, she early learned obligation and the art of 
considering the poor. It was not long after his death, 
and when she was a girl just out of school, at the close 
of the Civil War, that she offered herself to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association for the new work of teach- 
ing in those freedmen’s schools then beginning to 
multiply. There was some delay on account of her age, 
but in the event she was accepted, and was assigned to 
duty the first year at Norfolk, Va.,and the second year 
at Charleston,S.C. Then, after a year’s interval spent 
in special studies at the North, she was sent, in 1868, 
to teach in the Storrs School at Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1869 she became the wife of Edmund A. Ware, 
President of the Atlanta University, and thence onward 
for h r twenty-one remaining years that institution was 
her home and the scene of her toilful service. 

Mrs. Ware brought to the work to which her life was 
thus given qualifications in general of a high order 
and in some respects extraordinary. Intellectually she 
was bright-witted, alert, vigorous. Conspicuous among 
her native traits was an overflowing, unsleeping energy, 
and this, taken together with the fact that she was quite 
an exceptional women in the measure of her physical 
resources, made her a marvel of activity and endurance. 
At one time during the early years of her service she 
took upon herself duties that for a considerable period 
occupied sixteen hours of the twenty-four, yet without 
seeming to be greatly fatigued thereby. 

Her disposition, partly due to her all-abounding 
health and strength, was impulsive, r, sprightly, 
companionable, sunshiny. She was endowed with a 
rare capacity for social enjoyment. By the quickness 
of her sympathies, her delight in conversation, her 
keen sense of humor, and the prevailing cheerfulness 
of her mood, she was the life of every circle in which 
she moved. Whoever made her acquaintance was sure 
to like her at once. 

While her generous mind toward others insured her 
happiness in main as a member of society, in com- 
mon with all ardently sympathetic natures she was 
sensitive to the regard of those about her. Therefore 
the circumstance that because of her association in her 
work of mercy with the colored people she was held in 
disfavor by the general community of those of her own 
race who were her neighbors was ever a pain to her. 
She never complained of this ; she expected nothing 
different ; she viewed it as an inevitable incident of her 
calling ; she understood it and made allowance for it ; 
she seldom spoke of it, and then for the most part 
humorously ; but it — her nevertheless, and she 
wished it might be otherwise. 

It was a bright day in her experience when, as, weary 
and sick unto death, she was preparing to leave Atlanta 
for the last time, it came to pass that two Southern 
ladies of that city, moved by womanly feeling, came 
with friendly greetings to visit her. Her life, how- 
ever, though partaking the character of an exile, did 
not lack its share of felicity all along, or its ample taste 
of great and sweet satisfactions ; some that were ex- 
quisite and peculiar. Children were born to her. She 
was blessed in her home and family—none more 
blessed. She had a few friends close by, the most of 
them, though not all, her fellow-laborers, with whom 
she had constantly much and dear companionship. Her 
social proclivity always large vent and gratifica- 
tion through her correspondence with friends at a dis- 
tance. She wrote and received innumerable letters. 
She was intimate by intercourse of pen with some 
whose faces she never saw. 

But from first to last her heart was in her work, in which 
she believed, in which she gloried. The compassion by 
which she had been drawn into it deepened and inten- 
sified as time went on and as its occasions enlarged. 
It was a work which, though full of drudging tasks and 
in various features hard and trying to the last degree, 
— the more strongly to her conscience, her pity, 
and her hopes, the longer she continued in it. It was a 
work full of sadness, too, and the greater the success 
the greater in one way the sorrow attending it. 

There is, perhaps, no suffering of the mind known in 
our land in this generation more piteous—certainly 
none more pathetic—than that into which a negro 
youth is brought when, by being lifted through educa- 
tion into a true intellectual and moral consciousness of 


his manhood, he awakes to the sense and appreciation 
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of his situation in the world. Of what sympathy does 
he then stand in need! of what Christian counsel and 
guidance ! 

Mrs. Ware stood by souls of young men and women 
not a few in that distress, to comfort and strengthen 
them, and with all her powers of personal influence to 
inspire them with the heart of religious charity, 
patience, and faith, under the ills of their lot. Nor 
did she deem any office of piety, humanity, or patriot- 
ism in our day more exalted than this, or more vitally 
related to the public welfare. 

It was a life-consuming ministry ; but it was requited 
with a gratitude and an affection that more than atoned 
for the sacrifice of every kind which it involved. 

When, finally, in 1883, her long-overtaxed energies 
utterly gave way, and for a while her life seemed 
hastening to a swift close, the instant outpouring of 
that gratitude and affection that flowed in upon her 
from all quarters filled her with an unspeakable 
humble gladness. And when, two years later, just as 
the hope of her recovery was brightening into expecta- 
tion, her noble husband suddenly, without an hour’s 
warning, fell at his post, and she was left a widow with 
four young children, no more touching, beautiful 
thing was ever seen on earth than the manner in which 
the lowly friends whom she had succored and consoled 
now hastened to her side, and by every possible tribute 
and tender manifestation of their love and grief strove 
to soothe and lighten the load of her sorrow. And 
through the feeble years that followed, while still she 
lingered among them, and, as librarian of the Uni- 
versity, employed the remnant of her waning strength 
in their service, never was the evidence wanting to her 
that she was surrounded by the atmosphere of their 
prayer and blessing. 

hen, on the twentieth anniversary, in 1588, of her 
residence in Atlanta, a festival was made in her honor, 
one of their number read before her a graceful original 
poem, which turned upon herself the argument by 
which she had oft encouraged them, in verses like 
these : 


** When darkest clouds o’ercast the day, 
And heart grows faint upon the way, 
And doubts the bosom fill — 
Remember this, O careworn soul ! 
Your future no blind Fates control, 
But God’s benignant will. 


** Days have been dark with clouds before, 
Then, too, the heart was weak and sore ; 
But did He then forget ? 
In hours of darkness He sent light, 
In hours of weakness He sent might : 
Then trust Him, trust Him yet.” 


It was a picture never to be forgotten by those who 
beheld it, to see her smiling through her tears as she 

uring the early of last year it became apparent 
that the Was off her mortal 
would be laid down. 

In the month of May she bade a final farewell to the 
place where she had so long followed her Lord in the 
way of the cross,and had seen so much of life’s deepest 
sorrow and joy both, and, wafted by a thousand bene- 
dictions, was borne tenderly back to the home of her 


childhood. There again her strong vitality asserted’ 


itself ; the expiring flame of life flicke up once 
more for a season, and sbe was able through the sum- 
mer and autumn to enjoy much in the sympathy and 
society of her kindred and old friends. But the end 
was drawing near ; which at last she met, as became 
her, with a tranquil, cheerful spirit, in the victory of 
faith, and hence, a winner in life’s battle, and 
in the finished record of her years a trophy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose brave, good soldier she was. * 


EDUCATE THE NEGRO. 


The first of a series of meetings in the interest of 
negro education in the South was held on Tuesday 
evening, March 4, at the Calvary Baptist Church, Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, 

tor. These meetings are conducted by the Rev. 
O, O. B. Strayer, of Baltimore, assisted by the Rev. 
Charles P. Lyford. Among the speakers were : the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Simmons, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
General O. O. Howard, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, 
and others. All of the speakers heartily approved of 
the work begun by Mr. Strayer, and gave him their 
unqualified indorsement. 

Mr. Strayer outlined his idea and plan of operations, 
which is substantially as follows : 

He intended to go through the country holding mass- 
meetings, of which the meeting of Tuesday was only 
introductory. He will call on the pastors of the vari- 
ous denominations to assist him in placing the race 
problem fairly and plainly before the people, and ask 
their co-operation. When the meetings are finished 
and the necessary funds raised, Mr. Strayer intends 
to establish a college or primary institution at Ameri- 
cus, Ga., where the negroes within reach will receive at 
least an elementary otnentien the institution to act as 
a sifter and feeder to schools of higher grade. He 
intends also, through the pastors of churches through- 
out the South, to organize those outside of the immedi- 
ate reach of the school into a society somewhat after 
the plan of the Chautauqua, — information by 
correspondence, directing home readings among the 
negroes, and furnishing books and pamphlets 
necessary. 


where 
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THE WINKLEY LECTURES. 


The Winkley Lectures before the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, were given by Jacob Gould Schurman, 
M.A., D.Se., Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University, March 3 to 8. The subject was “ Belief in 
God : Its Sources and Grounds.” The attendance was 
large, and the interest sustained throughout the course. 
The subject was treated in the light of all the progress 
that has been made in science, psychology, and phi- 
losophy, and with special reference to the well-estab- 
lished theory of evolution. 

In the leeture upon “The Origin and Development 
of Belief in God,” Pictennes Schurman gave a masterly 
discussion of comparative religions ; he argued the 
need of a synthesis in “ anthro mic” theism, which 
combines the facts derived from the world and from 
man. Professor Schurman is a young man. The 
lectures were remarkable for their learning, philosophic 
insight, and clearness. They proved wonderfully stim- 
ulating to the students. If these lectures should be 

ublished, they would be a valuable contribution to the 
iterature upon this subject. T. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. C. Stauder, founder of the Italian mis- 
sion in this country, and for many years its active, sue- 
cessful head, has been invited by the “ Italian Church 
Reform Association ” of England to work in the Re- 
form movement in Italy, and to preside over the new 
semi now nearly completed at Arrone in Umbria. 
While the seminary buildings are in preparation, Mr. 
Stauder will act as chaplain in St. John’s parish, Clerk- 
enwell, London, to which is attached a mission to Ital- 
iaus presided over by the Bishop of Salisbury. 

—The largest, handsomest, and most costly Sunday- 
school building in the United States, says the Brooklyn 
“ Eagle,” is situated in Brooklyn, and last night (Monday 
of last week) it was formally dedicated. It is connected 
with the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church. . 
The building and furniture cost 384,000. The ground 
floor contains a fully equipped kitchen, a lecture-room 
with a seating ——7 for 800 people, and a large 
assem bly-room. e Sunday-school proper is on the 
second floor. Thirty-six class-rooms open out of a 
large assembly-room that will seat 1,500 people. Spe- 
cial exercises were held also on Friday evening. 

—The Rev. Dr. Almon Gunnison, of All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Church, Brooklyn, has accepted the call of the 
church in Worcester, Mass. 

—The Rev. William H. Vibbert, rector of St. 
James’s Episcopal Church, Chicago, has sent in his res- 
ignation, to take effect May 1. He has received a eall 
to take charge of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, and has accepted it. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—L. Smith Hobart died in Mass., on Mareh 8. 

—W. H. Belden, of Bridgeton, N. J.. has received a call 
to Bristol, Conn. 

—C. M. Geer has been called to the church of East Wind- 
sor, Conn. | 

—C. H. Keays, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has received a call to 
Ravenswood, IIl., a suburb of Chicago. 

—Samuel 8. Loomis was installed as pastor of the Belle- 
ville Avenue Church, Newark, N. J., on Mareh 5. Sermon 
by Dr. Meredith, of Brooklyn. 

—JamesS. Hoyt, D.D., died at Keokuk, lowa, on March 5. 

—E. J. Aiken, of East Concord, N. H., has resigned. 

—Frederick Burrows accepts a call to Randolph, N. Y. 

—J. D. Whitelaw, of River Falls, Wis., has resigned. 

-—Henry Tudor accepts a call to Cole Camp, Mo. 

—J. P. Campbell was installed as pastor of the church in 
Loda, IIL, on February 24. 

—C. W. Longren, formerly of Freeport, Me., accepts a call 
to Barre, Vt. 

—F, B. Pullan, of East Orange, N. J., resigns to accept a 
call to Berkeley, Cal. 

. C. accepts a call to Marcelona, Mich. 
—F. G. Webster, of the First Church of Passaic, N. J., has 
resigned, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. J. Bridges, of the Greene Avenue Church of Brook- 
lyn, has resigned. 

—David J. Burrell, of the Westminster Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has received a call to the Associated Reformed 
Church of this city. 

J. H. Herr has received a call from the Central Church 
of Rock Island, Il. 

—J. B. Fleming has accepted a call to Rochelle, Il. 

—W.M. Howell accepts a call to the First Church of Mary- 
ville, ‘Tenn. 

—Thomas Atkinson, of this city, has received a call from 
Worcester, Mass. 

—J. E. Sentz was installed as pastor of the First Church of 
Morrisania on March 18. 

—W. R. Harshaw has become pastor of the First Union 
Church of this city. 

—Oliver Hemstreet, of Albany, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Philipsburg, Pa. 

. OTHER CHURCHES. 


James Wells Coe, a noted Episcopal clergyman, died 
recently in Danville, L11., in his eighty-sixth eer 

—Charles Ferguson has become rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Westport, Conn. 

—Edward Owen has become rector of St. Luke’s Church 
(P. E.), Linden, Mass. : 

—D. H. Martin accepts a call to the Clinton Avenue Re- 
formed Church of Newark, N. J. 

—Conant Sawyer, a well-known Baptist minister, died at 
Albion, N. Y., last week, at the age of eighty-four. 

—Asbury Collins, one of the pioneer Methodists in Ne- 
braska, died in Kearney, Neb., on March 9. 

—J. B. Olcott, a well-known a minister of this State, 
was killed on the railway on March 10. . 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 


One of the noticeable features of the recent his- 
torical work of this country is the increased atten- 
tion given to educational history. Interest in this 
is not confined to historical students. Among edu- 
cators “it is now generally recognized that any 
complete study of education must include the his- 
torical no less than the critical and practical phases.” 
To the latter class Mr. Boone belongs. While en- 
gaged as a student at Johns Hopkins and as Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in Indiana University, he has 
collected materials for a history of education in the 
United States from the earliest settlements. | 

In spite of its inclusive title, “the book lays no 
claim to completeness. It is meant to be a text- 
book, suggestive of lines of thought for the teacher 
and sources of information.”’ The work is divided 
into four parts: the colonial period, the revolution- 
ary period, the period of reorganization, and current 
educational interests. After discussing the origin 
of our system of education, the author takes up the 
Dutch schools in New York, the early attempts in 
Virginia, and the first New England schools. The 
early history of Harvard, William and Mary, and 
Yale is then summarized, and some description 
given of the Colonial school systems. Less space, 
and, we may add, less care, is given to the Revolu- 
tionary period, which is made to cover the War of 
1812, and includes a brief account of the other col- 
leges and the academies, and a summary of the 
condition of elementary education. 

The period of reorganization claims the larger 
portion of the book. Here the prominent fact is 
found in the tendency toward centralization. 
“ Among all representative governments the mark 
of centralization is upon contemporary interests. 
Education is no exception. Questions of compul- 
sory school attendance, reformatory training, and 
the treatment of bodies of illiteracy, reveal in their 
discussion a like sentiment. Care for the defective 
classes, once regarded as a private charity, is now 
made a State interest almost without exception.” 
This centering of educational control is further 
shown by the creation of permanent school funds, 
and the growth of the system of State supervision. 

After two chapters on the preparation of teachers, 
Mr. Boone passes on to the subject of recent col- 
leges. Quite properly, the alterations in the cur- 
riculum receive most attention. ‘The history of 
higher education for half a century is largely a 
record of the readjustings of the curriculum to the 
life—or the one to the other—an attempt to adapt 
the means of culture to the highest ends.” En- 
largement of the course of study has been effected 
in three principal directions—larger infusion of the 
physical sciences, stronger emphasis on the modern 
languages, and greater attention to institutional and 
economic subjects. Out of these modifications have 
grown the elective system and graduate courses of 
instruction. 

To complete the survey of education, chapters are 
devoted to professional and technological training, 
supplementary institutions, learned societies and 
libraries, the general Government and education, 
and “the education of unfortunates and criminal 
classes.” Among the latter are included the Indi- 
ans and Alaskans—whether as unfortunates or as 
criminals the author does not say. Under Cur- 
rent Educational Interests are treated compulsory 
school attendance, the gradation of schools, educa- 
tion in the South, and the higher education of 
women. 

One finds many things in the book to commend. 
The author has succeeded reasonably well in pre- 
senting within small compass a large amount of in- 
formation and suggestion without making a mere 
compend. Of especial service are the bibliographi- 
cal notes at the end of each chapter, which, while 
far from complete, “ call attention to some of the 
best recent literature, whether of books, pamphlets, 
or magazine articles.” “The tone of the book is 
fair, while the breadth of the author's conception 
of education can be seen from the range of subjects 
treated. Worthy of remark are his views of the 
importance of “ extra-school training.” 

The chief faults of the work are in matters of 
style and accuracy. The use of English is not 
always careful. ‘T’o cite one instance (page 249) : 
‘‘In these States are nineteen schools and homes, 


1 Education in the United States: Its History from the 
Earliest Settlements. By Richard G. Boone, A.M. Volume 
\l. of the International Education Series. (New York: 
D, Appleton & Co.) 
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with nearly four thousand inmates, all of whom, 
with one exception (the New York State Custodial 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women) are children.” 
Errors of fact are more numerous than they should 
be. The table of colleges founded prior to 1800 
(page 77), besides containing inaccuracies, fails of 
completeness by omitting to mention at least six in- 
stitutions. The accountof Federal land grants is far 
from correct, while exceptions can easily be taken 
to the description of Colonial education in Pennsyl- 
vania and the South. 

These and other mistakes detract from the value 
of the book as a history of American education. 
Much stronger is it where it deals with present 
conditions, where it is descriptive rather than his- 
torical. Here the results of the author’s studies 
show to greater advantage, and here the book will 
prove of service, not only for what it says, but for 
what it suggests. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD.! 


The old apologists for the Christian religion 
painted paganism in its blackest colors, and rather 
aimed to show that it was the product of the 
devil than to show that Christianity was the only 
true religion. The modern science of Compara- 
tive Religion has made men wiser in making 
them more catholic. It has made them more 
Scriptural in making them more charitable in their 
judgments. We are beginning to learn that God 
has not left himself without a witness in any nation 
or any age; that the laws written on the two tables of 
stone were simply clear and definite interpreta- 
tions of the laws written on the universal con- 
science ; that the unveiling of God which we call 
Revelation was not confined to the Jewish people ; 
that some knowledge both of the law and of the 
law-giver has been afforded in all times and to all 
peoples. We are beginning to recognize that Mel- 
chizedek, the unknown prophet of what we call 
Natural Religion, has had his parallel in many 
lands; that Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Moham- 
med, were not emissaries of the devil, but prophets 
of the Most High God; that, in short, wherever 
any man has endeavored to heal the broken-hearted, 
proclaim deliverance to the captives and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, and to set at liberty them 
that are oppressed, it is because in some measure 
the Spirit of the Lord God has been upon him, and 
has anointed him to preach glad tidings to the peo- 
ple. This is the spirit which underlies this volume 
by Mr. Brace. It seems to us to be the spirit 
which underlies Paul’s sermon upon Mars Hill. 

“ The effort of the writer is to show the ancient 
belief of mankind in the Unknown God, and that 
the Great Father of all has granted his inspirations 
to many of very different countries and tribes and 
races.” He has for this purpose gathered his wit- 
nesses out of the religious literature of a great 
variety of pagan religions. It might perhaps be 
said in criticism of the book that he has fallen into 
the opposite error from that of the old apologists, 
and painted paganism at its best—as they painted 
it at its worst. The answer to this criticism, how- 
ever, would be—and it seems to us, on the whole, 
an adequate answer—that this is just what he en- 
deavors to do. Mr. Brace does not offer us an 
accurate picture of paganism, with its lights and its 
shadows. He culls from the writings of its proph- 
ets their best utterances, in order that he may show 
that God has not confined his revelation of himself 
to the Hebrew people, while he clearly points out 
that the revelation afforded through the Hebrew 
prophets is superior both in the clearness of the 
showing and in the power of the truth described. 

To those familiar with the writings of Max 
Miiller, the volumes of Samuel Johnson, or even 
the more popular treatises on the “ Ten Great 
Religions ” by James Freeman Clarke, this book 
will contain nothing absolutely new, but even they 
will be thankful to Mr. Brace for his careful selec- 
tion and catholic and wise interpretation from so 
great a mass of literature, comparatively unknown 
except to special students. The study of this vol- 
ume will be of value not only by the information 
which it will afford, but also by the catholic spirit 
which it will tend to develop in the reader. 


—An “eminent literary man,” whose name is not 
given, is quoted as saying that if, instead of publishing 
unsalable volumes, minor poets would take to song- 
writing, they would find the occupation much more lu- 
crative. 


1 The Unknown God ; or, Inspiration — Pre-Christian 
_, By C. Loring Brace. (New York: A. 
Son. 
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POETRY AND PROSE FOR CHILDREN. 


It is not often that a collection of verse so thor- 
oughly representative of what is best in literature, 
and so inclusive of what one has learned to love and 
to look for in every anthology, comes from the 
press as “Open Sesame: Poetry and Prose for 
School Days,” edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy 
and Maud Wilder Goodwin. There is no note in 
the introduction or on the title-page to indicate 
whether the plan of the editors has been fully carried 
out in this volume, or whether other volumes are to 
succeed. It is to be hoped that the admirable lit- 
erary instinct, and knowledge of the needs of 
children, displayed in this volume, with special ref- 
erence to readers from four to twelve years of age, 
will be used on behalf of older children in a suc- 
ceeding volume. The aim of the editors has been 
to select poetry and verse easily learned by heart, 
well worth learning, and essentially attractive to 
children. It is very pleasant to find one’s self in 
this volume in the presence of the greatest writers, 
and occupied almost exclusively with literary work 
of the very finest and highest quality. The volume 
illustrates anew the fact, which so many editors of 
similar collections have found incredible, that the 
best material for interesting and enriching the mind 
of childhood is that which has been supplied by 
those who are at the same time the inspirers 
and teachers of maturity. It is with the names 
of Shakespeare, Jonson, Cowper, Byron, Burns, 
Wordsworth, the Brownings, Thackeray, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Emerson, Lowell, and their compeers, 
that one is concerned in this book ; and it is delight- 
ful to discover anew that greatness is always allied 
with simplicity. Rightly used, it is impossible to 
overestimate the value of such a selection as Mrs. 
Bellamy and Mrs. Goodwin have made. It was a 
happy instinct, or, better still, a fine intelligence, 
which hit upon the title of the volume, for its chief 
use will be to serve as an open sesame to the treas- 
ures of literature. There is enough in this volume 
to familiarize a child with the very best that has 
been thought and said in our English speech, to 
give him at the start those standards of purity and 
artistic excellence which, absorbed in the receptive 
years, become a second nature, and constitute an 
education in themselves. Such a volume ought to 
be the companion of every mother, constantly read 
from in leisure moments, familiar alike to the eye, 
the touch, and the mind of the child; affording 
thus in the most effective and the most unconscious 
of all methods of instruction a genuine education. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


EXCURSIONS IN THEOLOGY AND TRAVEL. 


We have seldom found a more complete and 
ar wecer presentation of denominational beliefs than is 
offered y the American Unitarian Association in their 
reprint of sixteen lectures delivered in Channing Hall 
by leaders of thought in the Unitarian body. The 
Origin and the History of Unitarianism are clearly 
and sag, Cor forth in a series of valuable papers written 
by the Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, and others, while the philo- 
sophical, practical, and notable biographical features of 
the faith are considered by preachers of equal ability 
and reputation with those already mentioned. Dr. 
Ellis treats of “The Church and Parish in Massachu- 
setts ;’ Professor Allen discusses “ The Contact of 
American Unitarianism and German Thought ;” the 
Rev. Francis Tiffany interprets “ Transcendentalism,” 
which he calls the “ New England Renaissance ;” the 
Rev. George Batchelor shows us how to fulfill the 
“Law of Righteousness ;” Dr. Charles Carrol Everett 
traces the “ Relation of Unitarianism to Philosophy ;” 
and other competent writers debate questions of equal 
importance to modern thought. Whoever wishes to 
know the high literary merit and profound spiritual 
consciousness of the prominent religious teachers of the 
Unitarian Church will find this volume a revelation. 
The fact that we do not coincide with many of the 
opinions expressed need not hinder our enjoyment of 
these masterly addresses. 

When we come to study Essays Doctrinal aad Prac- 
tical, by fifteen clergymen of the Universalist Church 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston), we are con- 
scious of a feeling of disappointment. These papers, 
with some exceptions, are not in any way notable. 
Most of the topics are well-worn, and the treatment, 
while occasionally fresh and striking, is, upon the whole, 
of the traditional broad-gauge type. We particularly 
commend, however, one essay, that on “The Old 
Testament in the Sunday-School,” by the Rev. W. E. 
Gibbs. It contains wholesome truth for our evangeli- 
cal fellowship. 

In Believing and Doing (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), a volume of sermons by Lewis H. Reid, we have 
a series of brief, direct, and practical discourses, with- 
out literary or rhetorical adornment, but useful and 
instructive, and available for public ase in the absence 
of a pastor. 
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Of much greater value are the Conversations of Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt (American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia) held on Saturday afternoons, a series of 
twenty-five brief, familiar talks on “The Cure for 
Heart-Sinking,” “ God’s Remedy for Care,” “ Paul’s 
Can,” and topics of equal attractiveness. Dr. Ho 
tells us that he sought anxiously for some service lack- 
ing the formality of the sermon and the fragmentariness 
of the prayer-meeting, and which should make Chris- 
tian experience its undivided focus. Finally he began 
to devote an hour of the Saturday afternoons of the 
winter season to such duty, making of this address 
simply a free conversation. Immediately he found 
that a need had been met, both wide and deep—a 
circumstance which may prove a useful hint to many 
pastors. These unpretentious talks are clear, strong, 
earnest, and thoroughly helpful. They could be read 
in the sick-room to the comfort of many disheartened 
sufferers. 

But if our readers should weary of sermons and 
essays, however noble their appeal to life, we beg of 
them not to rest until they have experienced the delignt 
of reading East Coast Days and Memories (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London), by the author of “ The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” This little volume pos- 
sesses all the exquisite charm of those papers which 
made the author famous so many years ago. The first 
of the chapters, on “Taking in Sail,” is full of wise 
aphorisms and delightful quotations bearing upon the 
need of “slowing up” the physical strain with advanc- 
ing years, and other meditations in the book touch 
many practical phases of life with dreamy, reminiscent, 

tic insight, capped with shrewdest common sense. 
hese pages are freighted with many thoughts of 
abounding sweetness, clothed in language which often 
rises to the felicity of an old English classic. For the 
w and heavy-laden hour, for the distracted and 
worldly hour, some of these delightful papers will 
prove indeed a recreation in thought. 

And if one wishes to go still further away from himself 
and surroundings, he certainly should be satisfied with 
Siberia as a reasonably remote country, and in following 
Mr. Lionel F. ry Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge 

D. Appleton & Co., New York) he will encounter suf- 
ient variety to compensate for many humdrum days. 
Mr. Gowing is a keen observer, a vivid and picturesque 
narrator, and, with the aid of thirty-one unique illus- 
trations, he manages to convey a large amount of use- 
ful information gleaned from a midwinter journey 
across Siberia. ‘lhere is enough of the personal and 
humorous element to enliven the merely descriptive 
portions. 

But, returning once more to theology, we have The 
Bible and Modern Thought, by the Rev. George H. Emer- 
son, D.D. (Universalist Publishing House, Boston), a 
reprint of editorial articles that originally appeared in 
the “ Christian Leader,” and devoted to the discussion 
of present-day problems in history and criticism as 
related to the contents of the Word of God ; also, The 
Gate and the Cross, by the Rev. George B. Peck ( Watch- 
word Publishing Co., Boston),a kind of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in the Epistle to the Romans, in which the 
author undertakes the interpretation of this somewhat 
knotty production of St. Paul, through the medium of 
resurrected Christian, the hero of Bunyan’s immortal 
allegory. We heartily wish that the writer had been 
content to let alone both Christian and Interpreter, 
for each is made to talk like an abject idiot at various 
stages of his progress through the mazes of this 
Epistle ! 

Of quite different content is the book Jmago Christi, 
by the Rev. James Stalker, M.A. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York), from the pen of one of the most emi- 
nent of the younger ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, who is introduced by Dr. William M. Taylor 
with words of heartfelt appreciation. The first chapter 
is a very discriminating study of Thomas & Kempis’s 
“‘ Imitation,” full of just comment and intelligent inter- 
pretation. From this the author proceeds to speak of 
Christ in Home, State, Church, Society ; Christ as a 
man of prayer, a worker, a stadent of Scripture ; Christ 
a sufferer, preacher, teacher, and controversialist. As 
a profound and serious study of the many-sided life of 
the Master, this work is fully to be commended both 
for its devoutuess and comprehensive grasp of impor- 
etant practical truths. 

In the Genesis of Power, by Thomas F. Campbell, 
A.M. (John Alden, New York), we find a somewhat 
dull and tedious book with a good purpose—namely, 
Christian union of all churches and believers upon the 
common ground of discipleship in Christ. We fear, 
however, that it will be many a day before the author 
witnesses such a consummation—though he should live 
to the age of the patriarchs—if he persists in emphasiz- 
ing his fundamental tulate, which is “to accept 
the Bible, the whole Bible,” but to reject everything 
else, names, creeds, etc., not found verbatim in the 
Bible. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Andover Review for March Dr. Woleott Cal- 
kins says of “ Creeds as Tests of Church Membership ” 
that their imposition as such was the greatest blunder 
American Congregationalists ever made. As to the 
Baptists, he thinks them theologically sounder through- 
out than any other evangelical body, and this without 
imposing a formal creed on any church or any member. 
... Dr. A. H. Bradford, on “The Problem of Pauper- 
ism,” considers it established that environment is the 
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determining element—heredity being the organ- 


ized result of environment—and that crime and 
pauperism are therefore within control, if the environ- 
ment be properly regulated. As to the overcrowded 
tenements, he asks why law should not forbid over- 
crowding on land as it does on the sea. . . . Professor 
E. C. Smyth says of Professor Allen’s “ Jonathan Ed- 
wards :” “Professor Allen’s interpretation confirms 
that put upon Edwards’s thought by Dr. Henry B. 
Smith when he wrote, ‘ The central idea of his system 
is that of spiritual life (holy love) as the gift of divine 
grace.” Not taking this point of view has caused his 
—w to fall in recent times into comparative neg- 
ect. 

The March New Englander has an article on “ Trusts” 
by Professor J. B. Smith. Monopolies, he thinks, have 
come to stay. We are making experiments in learning 
how to regulate them. If we can wisely regulate 
them, we shall not need to own them, as Socialists pro- 
pose. Sound thinking prefers regulation to ownership, 
and events are in a way to decide which shall be the 
result... . Dr. E. W. Gilman, on “ Relations of the 
Benevolent Societies to the Congregational Churches,” 
dissents from the complaint that the societies are un- 
congregational because the churches have no part in 
their adminstration ; but regards the trouble in the 
Foreign Missionary Board as caused by the Prudential 
Committee going beyond its proper line to act asa 
conservator of its own theological views. 

The Magazine of Christian Literature for March con- 
tains a notable article by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Hunting- 
ton on “ The History of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
With reference to the defeat of the Puritans by the 
High Churchmen in 1661, he thinks it was in a meas- 
ure avenged in 1789, when the revision which produced 
the American Book of Common Prayer accepted many 
suggestions which had been made in vain a century 
before. Richard Baxter, by proposing to substitute for 
the English Prayer-Book a manual which he had com- 

d in a fortnight, “did more to injuré the cause of 
intelligent and reverential revision than any ten men 
before or since.” 

In the March number of the Missionary Review of the 
World Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, upon “ The Roman Catholic 
Lay Congress of 1889,” while regarding the utterances 
of some prelates as just ground for some distrust of 
the intentions of the hierarchy, still concedes that, in 
view of the boldness and assurance of infidelity, every 
true Christian must rejoice in the alliance of the Roman 
Catholic Church as a Christian body. ... Dr. J. T. 
Grady, on “ The Jew in the Nineteenth Century,” opens 
the question whether, since Rabbinism has been under- 
mined, and simple Mosaism is impracticable, the Jew 
will incline to Christianity or infidelity. . . . Edito- 
rially, Nicaragua is declared to be the most promising 
center for Christian missions that exists—“ a very Gi- 
braltar.” 

The Catholic World for March remarks, in a notice 
of Morse’s recent life of Franklin, that Franklin’s infi- 
delity affords an instructive lesson. Like many infidels 
who have been brought up Protestants, he was good- 
natured, tolerant, and mannerly. But an infidel who 
has been brought up a Catholic “ is generally venomous, 
and this is because he is in bad faith.” The reason 
that it is not always so in the case of Protestant infi- 
dels is said to be that the,philosophical principle of 
Protestantism is the validity of doubt as a universal 
predicate. 

In the January-March number of Hebraica, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Green contributes another paper to the 
discussion of “ The Pentateuchal Question,” in which 
he joins issue at every point with the hypothesis that 
Genesis is composed from a distinct documents 
which have been woven together. 

The March-April number of the Methodist Review 
contains an article by Professor James Strong on “ The 
Prophecy of Isaiah,” controverting what most German 
critics re as a truism, the anonymous authorship 
of the last twenty-seven chapters, and characterizing 
such criticism as “nefarious work,” instigated by 
“Satan.” ... Speaking of “ Aggressive Movements 
in British Methodism,” of which the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes’s work in London is cited as representative, 
the Rev. W. A. Dickson says that in England the 
prevailing type of (the Wesleyan) ministry “ is not 
proving itself — to the peculiar needs of this gen- 
eration.” . . . Editorially it is maintained that the 
Articles of Religion, which declare the Bible to “ con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation,” cannot be con- 
strued to admit any distinction between the thing 
contained and the container, but that the entire Bible 
in every part is “ God’s written Word.” . . . In “ Cur- 
rent Discussions,” and with regard to “ The Predictive 
Element in Prophecy,” the view is taken that the 
prophets’ specific function was not that of /forth-tellers 
of the at truths of the existing ee but 
that of fore-tellers of things to come. The other view 
is deemed “ rationalistic.” 

In the Homiletic Review for March, the Rev. Dr. W. 
E. Griffis writes on “‘ Homiletical Uses of the Song of 
Songs.” In literary form, he says, the Song of Songs 
is one of the most perfect poems in any language. As 
a study of female character it is matchless. It is also 
full of practical lessons to young men and women away 
from their rural homes in t cities amidst tempta- 


tions. ‘“ Let lover and maid alike study this book, and 
by it cleanse their love from earthly stain.” .. . On 
“ The Ethies of High License,” the Rev. J. C. Fernald 


remarks that it is weak to —— six months or a year 
to measure the benefit of prohibition, when the drink- 
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evil has raged for centuries. . . . On the “ Inspiration 
of the Bible,” Dr. A. T. Pierson testifies that there are 
still some believers in verbal inspiration. . . . In the 
“ European Department ” a paper on “ Calvin’s Youth” 
brings out fresh facts to show that the great reformer 
was sympathetic and sociable. . . . Dr. Joseph Parker, 
on “Current English Thought,” says: “ Religious 
journalism is the hope of the devil. Its mean suspicions, 
its innuendoes against the orthodoxy of honest men, 
its anonymous attacks, its letters that are intended to 
provoke replies—these are the curse of our day.” 

Our Day for March, in a review by Dr. J. W. Well- 
man of Professor A. V. G. Allen’s biography of Jona- 
than Edwards, says that the theological world in gen- 
eral felt a sensation about it like that which would 
attend the announcement of a biography of Moses 
Stuart by Robert Ingersoll, or of Theodore Parker 
by Herrick Johnson. The reviewer thinks that Chris- 
tianity has conquered “deism ”—though his article 
seems to indicate the contrary, if we know what 
“deism ” is—and that it must now proceed to conquer 
“humanism,” of which Professor Allen is taken as an 


exponent. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (American Reprint), Vol. 
XXV. Being the General Analytical and Topical 
Index. (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard Company.) 
This index, prepared exclusively for the American 
edition of the Britannica, has been prepared upon 
— and not upon so-called scientific, saieniaien 
t is gratifying to find that accuracy of scholarship 
and consistency in cataloguing rules have not been 
pushed, as is frequently the case, to an extreme 
inconvenient to the reader. Thus, while George 
Sand is catalogued under George with a reference 
from Sand, and George Eliot under Eliot with no 
reference from George, Currer Bell is catalogued 
under Currer with no reference from Bell. Such incon- 
sistencies are, on the whole, advantageous, but there are 
others, owing to the co-operative character of the work, 
which will cause many readers trouble. For in any en- 
eyclopzdia of general character, the spelling of proper 
names must be left to the authors of the different 
articles even at the cost of inconsistencies throughout 
the work, and this index has not always harmonized 
these inconsistencies; thus under “Decker, Jeremiah de” 
we have but one reference, while under “ Dekker, Jere- 
mias de” (the same poet) we have another and quite 
different reference. The references are made to volume, 
page, and column in every instance. The typography 
of the volume is excellent, but the paper is disagree- 
ably thin. Notwithstanding these minor and possibly 
unavoidable inconveniences, the volume will prove of 
great value and convenience to all who own the other 
volumes of this edition. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Edward W. Bok says that Mary J. Holmes, the 


novelist, received royalties on 77,000 copies of her 
books sold in 1889. 

—Over fifty thousand copies of a cheap edition (fifty 
cents) of Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone” have been sold 
in England in less than six months. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once “The Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” by Jerome K. Jerome, 
the rising English humorist, and author of “Three 
Men in a Boat.” 

—The well-known English publisher, T. Fisher Un- 
win, has begun the publication of a very attractive set 
of books under the title of the “Cameo Series.” The 
initial volume contains Ibsen’s striking drama, “ The 
Lady from the Sea.” | 

—We reviewed last week the beautiful édition de luxe 
of “ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson,” one of 
the handsomest pieces of book-making which has been 
seen for many aday. The publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., have just issued a handsome library edition of the 
same work at $4.50—a book handsome enough to sat- 
isfy even the exacting tastes of a book lover. 

—The little volume called “The Best Hundred 
Books ” has, we are informed, reached its fiftieth thou- 
sand. It contains an article on the choice of books by 
John Ruskin, a letter of Thomas Carlyle, and contri- 
butions on the subject from Mr. Gladstone, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, Sir John Lubbock, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Max Miiller, Professor J.S. Blackie, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Wilkie Collins, Henry Irving, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, William Morris, and others, together with a list of 
books by the world’s best authors, giving editions, 
prices, ete. (Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 25 
cents. 

—The following paragraph is from a letter written 

ears agu to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe by James 
Russell well: “ My advice is to follow your own in- 
stincts—to stick to nature, and to avoid what people 
commonly call the ‘Ideal,’ for that, and beauty and 
pathos and success, all lie in the simply natural. We 
all preach it from Wordsworth down, and we all, from 
Wordsworth down, don’t practice it. Don’t I feel it 
every day in this weary editorial mill of mine that there 
are ten thousand people who can write ‘ ideal ’ things for 
one who can see and feel and reproduce nature and 
character? Ten thousand, did I say ? nay, ten mill- 
ion. What made Shakespeare so great? Nothing but 
eyes and—faith in them. The same is true of Thack- 
eray. I see nowhere more often than in authors the 
truth that men love their opposites. Dickens insists 
upon being tragic, and makes shipwreck.” 


— 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


Another high license bill has been introduced in 
the New York Legislature, and the annual game 
of “shuttlecock and battledore ” has recommenced. 
As this is the fourth season, the public is not greatly 
excited. It knows very well that no measure will 
be passed which Governor Hill will sign. This year’s 
bill, which was introduced by Mr. Hendricks, has 
been attacked by the breweries on the grounds that it 
discriminates in favor of eating-houses, that it pro- 
hibits screens, forbids the sale of liquor to any one 
“actually or apparently under the age of eighteen,” 
and that it provides that saloons shall not be contig- 
uous to dwellings. ‘These are, of course, the meri- 
torious features of the bill. 

Another temperance measure before the same 


Legislature is of great interest because of its greater _ 


novelty. Assemblyman King has introduced a bill 
creating a State Excise Commission, composed of a 
Republican, a Democrat, and a Prohibitionist, to be 
nominated by their respective State Committees, and 
to receive a salary of $8,000 a year each. The 
duties of the Commissioners, as scheduled in the 
bill, are to prevent the adulteration of liquors, and 
to collect: taxes of two and one-half per cent. on 
gross business of retail dealers, and one and one- 
half per cent. upon that of manufacturers. This 
bill has one merit that the other high license bills 
do not possess. It would not operate more harshly 
against the saloons owned by the poor than those 
owned by the rich. In the English excise system 
the license fees are in some way proportioned to the 
rents paid by the saloon-keeper. Were it true that 
the saloons which cannot afford to pay a high license 
fee were of a worse character morally than those 
which can afford it, then the uniform fee which blots 
out the former while increasing the business of their 
rich competitors might be justified. Common ob- 
servation, however, does not establish any such dis- 
tinction. ‘The quiet German saloons, where little 
is drunk except beer, are those which the high 
license system blots out. ‘The “Silver Dollar ” gin 
palace is the kind of saloon which the high license 
system enriches. 

The justification of the license system is not to 
be found in its revenue features. The object in 
requiring the license is to compel saloon-keepers to 
give a bond to obey the laws. The license fees 
should be made large enough to insure responsibil- 
ity of the saloon-keeper. When they are made 
larger in order to secure revenue, the system is 
instinctively hated by the poorer classes. It is this 
monopoly feature of high license which keeps it 
from being truly popular. When in Ohio a few 
years ago three propositions were submitted to the 
people, one of which was for prohibition, another 
for high license, and another for free saloons, it 
was found that only a small part of those opposed 
to the system of free saloons were in favor of high 
license. In New York State, also, Governor Hill 
has made a valid point against the high license 
agitation in showing that in most of the communi- 
ties of the State the license fees now required are 
not more than one-third of those permitted by the 
law. Ifthere wereany widespread demand for high 
fees, this state of things would not exist. When 
the Republican party held its convention a couple 
of years ago, it was found that the rank and file 
of the party wanted the local option law rather 
than the high license law. It is our impression 
that this is still the sentiment among the mass of 
the people. 

Assemblyman King’s measure, which proposes an 
equitable tax upon the saloons proportioned to their 
business, will not meet with support. The liquor 
business already pays to the National Government a 
tax of over three hundred per cent. upon all the goods 
sold. The proceeds of this tax would pay many 
times over for the support of all the almshouses 
and insane asylums and courts of justice in the 
country. Public opinion does not demand that 
more revenue be raised by taxing those who drink. 
Such revenue, it is conceded by all people who are 
truly interested in temperance, is but a wretched 
salvage for the amount which is wasted in the 
saloons. What the public wants, therefore, is some 
measure which can he enforced which will lessen 
and prevent all this waste, and not one which will 
increase the public revenue from it. 

There is one measure before the New York 
Legislature which will accomplish this. It is a 
bill introduced by Assemblyman Kimball, of St. 
Lawrence County, which applies the local option 
principle, not merely to particular political divisions 
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of the State, but to separate blocks in cities and vil- 
Whenever the majority of the residents in 
any block desire to prohibit the granting or renewal 
of asaloon license in their block, they may do so by 
securing “an affirmative vote and petition in 
writing of the majority of the residents.” It is 
made the duty of local authorities, when notified of 
this vote, to close and keep closed all saloons within 
the restricted area. This measure takes the author- 
ity to license out of the hands of the politicians, and 
gives it tothe people themselves. The saloons claim 
that they are not public nuisances, but supply a 
public need. If this is true, they ought not to 
oppose this local option bill, for they would then be 
olerated wherever the people of their neighborhood 
do not consider them public nuisances. Yet the 
saloon-keepers and their organs are denouncing this 
measure as if it were atrocious. Such denunciation 
makes it clear that the saloons are afraid to have 
the principles of popular local self-government 
applied to the temperance question. They would 
rather have license boards, no matter how appointed, 
than to have to submit to the judgment of their 
neighbors year after year as to whether they were 
serving or injuring their neighborhood. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on subject to The 
Union, nied ~ ‘stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either ibenel the calunas the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Was Paul mistaken when he told the Philippians (Phil. 
iii., 21) that when Christ would come he would “ change 
their vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glori- 
ous body’’? Why would such a change take place only at 
his coming, if they already had taken the bodies they were to 
have at the time of their death? The “vile body ”’ here is 
certainly what Paul elsewhere calls the natural body (1 Cor. 
xv., 44), which he says is to be changed, else his words have 
no meaning and his teaching is misleading. ‘The modern ex- 
egesis does not imply such a change, but more correctly a 
separation from the natural body. By that interpretation, 
the soul, in departing, takes with it out of the natural body 
an undefined something, which may be called the spiritual 
body ; in like manner as the chrysalid and butterfiy come 
forth from the caterpillar: here in this case there is continu- 
ity of existence, but the body of the caterpillar is not changed, 
and, therefore, does not correspond to the vi/e body of Paul, 
who asserts that it is that which is to be changed, 

The Sadducees and Corinthians said ** there is no resurrec- 
tion,”’ and Paul censures severely Hymeneus and Philetus 
(2 Tim. ii., 17, 18) for teaching that the resurrection was 
already past ; and the modern exegesis teaches the doctrine of 
a successive resurrection ; but how can Scriptural statements 
be made to conform to this teaching? Dr. Abbott is a 
teacher of this doctrine, and yet in his talk on the mission 
of Jesus Christ, last Sunday, he says that Christianity “* in- 
scribes its words of hope in every cemetery and on every 
gravestone.”’ Is that hope not baseless, according to his 


exegesis ? 

The passage iu Philippians quoted above does not 
indicate that in the resurrection the icles of the 
body are retained in a changed form. Says Archbishop 
Trench, referring to this passage : “ In this transforma- 
tion there is transition, but no absolute solution of 
continuity ;” and he compares the idea of resurrection 
here intimated to the issuing of the butterfly from the 
chrysalis. It may be compared to the development of 
the wheat from the seed sown : it is not the same body, 
but such body as it pleases God to give (1 Cor. xv., 
37, 38). When Paul intimates that Jesus at his coming 
shall thus transform our vile bodies, it is because he 
expects to be alive at the coming of the Lord, and in 
the body, and then to have this transformation wrought 
upon him (1 Thess. iv., 15-17; 1 Cor. xv., 51, 52). 
The reference in Timothy is to those who taught that 
there was no resurrection other than the spiritual 
resurrection in the new life from the death of sin, 
referred to in such passages as Rey. vi. 3, 5; Col. 
ii., 12. Finally, the hope of immortality is not baseless 
according to the teaching which our correspondent 
questions. That teaching is that life is absolutely 
continuous and unbroken, that whoever liveth and 
believeth in Christ can never die (John xi., 26), that 
there is no long and dreary sleep, no real separation 
between the dead and the living, that they have not 
even departed, but constitute a part of the great cloud 
of witnesses who look upon us in our race, the minister- 
ing spirits whom God employs to minister to our aid. 
The teaching which identifies life with the body, and 
conceives that life cannot go on without flesh and blood, 
and that therefore flesh and blood must be raised to 
make life possible, and that meanwhile it is in abeyance, 
is a relic of paganism, and full of the bitterness of 
paganism which He who brought both life and im- 
mortality to light destroys. 


Permit me to ask a few questions suggested by those of 
T. F. F., February 20. 1. Is it not mere assumption to 
further define the word “‘hell”’ as “place of departed 
spirits’? Can it not mean simply the grave? If it does 
mean a place of conscious existence, neither heaven nor hell, 
is not that the Romish purgatory ? 2. You say we know on | 
oné fact in regard to the interval between Christ’s death 
resurrection—that he was in “* paradise,’’ as he said to the 
penitent robber. Since from 2 Cor. xii., 2,4; Rev. ii., 7— 
xxii., 1-2, it is evident that ‘* paradise”’’ is where God’s 
throne is, how do you reconcile your statement with the words 
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of Christ to Mary after the resurrection, ‘*‘ Touch me not, for 
I am not yet ascended unto my Father’? 3. Is there any- 
thing in the original Greek to forbid placing the comma after 
- ay,’’ thus making it an adverb modifying the verb 
“say,” as in Zech. ix.,12? 4. Is not T. F. F. mistaken in 
saying that Peter speaks of the ** place of departed spirits,”’ 
and does not Isa. xlii., 7, explain the expression to which he 
evidently refers in 1 Pet. iii., 19 ? H. 8. 
1. Inthe original of the Apostles’ Creed, ad in/ferna 
(translated “into hell”—better, “ Hades”) means 
into “the lower parts ” (Eph. iv., 9), where the “ place 
of departed spirits ” was anciently supposed to be, the 
Hebrew Sheol. “ Purgatory” is more than this—a 
place of suffering. 2. In the conceptions of that time, 
“ paradise ” was a term used both for the celestial 
abode of God and the subterranean abode of the pious 
dead. 3. Nomore than in the English, except the 
evident appropriateness of the received reading, as a 
promise of speedy remembrance. Roman Catholic in- 
terpreters prefer to connect “to-day ” and “ say,” so 


as to make room for purgatory before paradise. 4. We 
do not think so. 


In last week’s issue (February 20) you say, in answer to 
Inquirer, ** Christian scholars generally discard the notion of 
the infallibility of all statements in the Bible, while confess- 
ing its inspiration.”” If, then, the Bible is inspired, and yet 
fallible, liable to error in some of its statements, does it not 
follow inevitably that the Holy Spirit from whom the inspira- 
tion proceeds is also fallible ? D. A. B. 

The sacred writer who affirms (Heb. viii. 7) that 
the Old Covenant was not “faultless” did not think 
that its faultiness implied fault in its Divine Author. 
Oculists find imperfections in the eye considered as an 
optical instrument, yet the eye is a work of God 
which serves its purpose well. If the Bible is well 
adapted to accomplish its purpose when used by one 
who is in accord with that purpose, its minor imper- 
fections are not derogatory to the Spirit who speaks 
through it. Inspiration is everywhere affirmed in the 
Bible. But we hold, with Professor Mead, in his 
recent Princeton lectures, “ that no theory of Biblical 
infallibility is susceptible of proof.” 


The last Sunday-school lesson—on the temptation of Christ 
—suggests the inquiry whether Christ assumed fa//en human 
nature. He is declared to be perfectly holy. Did he have 
the same proclivities to sin that we have? ‘To have been per- 
fectly holy he must have been like Adam before his fall ; to 
be tempted in all points as we are he must have been like 
Adam after his fall. Which horn of the dilemma are we to 
take ? C. M. B. 

There is no real dilemma. He was like Adam both 
before his fall, in respect to innocence, and after it (as 
well as before) in respect to temptability. To be a 
man, fallen or unfallen, implies the temptability of 
one who is open to solicitations of man’s lower nature 
(* flesh a against the demands of man’s higher nature 
(“spirit”). Holiness in man is innocence perfected by 
the overcoming of temptation. Some men are more 
temptable than others, through the greater or less pro- 
clivity of nature to sin. In Christ we see human nature at 
its best, but still human, requiring to be perfected in holi- 
ness through struggle andsuffering. To debate whether 
it was a fallen or unfallen nature is a mere question of 
words without countenance in Scripture. See John 
xvii., 19; Heb. ii., 14-18—v., 8, 9. 


What do you think of the spiritual union in heaven with 
those to whom we were united here ? t is, can we ex- 
pect it to be correspondingly different from our relations with 
others ? 

We have no knowl which justifies us in giving 
any definite answer to this question. We can oaly say 
broadly that we believe, partly on general principles, 
partly on intimations of Scripture, heartily in the rec- 
ognition of friends in heaven, but how far and in what 
measure the relationships of earth, which are 1 
spiritual and partly sensuous, will be preserved an 
maintained in another life we do not think has been 
revealed, and we doubt whether surmises and imagin- 
ings upon ee are profitable. 


Does the term eternal punishment, according to Script- 
ure usage, signify eternally punishing ? | Compare ** eternal 
salvation ’’ (Heb. v., 9), not eternally saving ; ‘ eternal judg- 
ment’’ (Heb. vi., 1, 5), not judging ; eternal 
redemption ’’ (Heb. ix., 12), not eternally redeeming ; ‘* eter- 
nal destruction” (2 Thess. i., 9), not eternally destroying’ 
“eternal punishment’’ (Matt. xxv., 2, 6), not eternally 
punishing. J. H. V. 

Salvation, judgment, etc., are each a process of God, 

reason of which, being in what God is, must there- 
fore be eternally active. Individuals can be the sub- 
jects of these eternal processes only until they are 
complete in them. Eternal punishment can therefore 
signify that a man is eternally punished only on the 
assumption that his punishment can never be complete. 


In your issue of March 6 (first page) appears the phrase, 
‘** Bismarck has gone a second time to Canossa.”’ Similar 
references in other journals have excited my temporary 
curiosity two or three times within the last ten years, and | 
am glad that your use of it has given me an opportunity to 
request you to give (in the Inquirers’ column or otherwise) 
a brief historical note on the nade. J. M. 

The Emperor Henry 1V., in the year 1077, went to 
Canossa (a castle and town not far from Modena) and 
there did three days’ penance, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, before Pope Gregory VII. In the debate on 
the Kulturkampf question, Bismarck remarked that he 
did wed ems to go to Canossa. But his critics 
declare he has now gone, not once, but twice. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Number 479. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
April. 


The Merchant of Venice. Comment by 
AnprREwW Lana. With ten illustrations 
(including frontispiece) by E. A. Anpey. 


Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S. By Witt- 
1AM Henry With portrait. 


The Tragedy of Humpback. A Sketch. 
By Mary G. 


A Suit of Clothes. Ninth paper in series 
of Great American Industries. R. R. 
BowKER. With sixteen illustrations. 


Deacon Pheby’s Selfish Natur. A 
Story. By Annie TRUMBULL SLOsson. 


Three Indian meen. 4 General 
Westey Merairr, U.S.A. Lllustrated 
by Rurvus F. ZocBaum. 


In the Haworth. A Story. By Grera.p- 
Bonner. With three illustrations 
by C. REINHART. 


The New York Maritime Exchange. 
By Ricwarp WHEATLEY. 


The Shadow of a Dream. Part II. By 
WitwiAM Dean HoweE.ts. 


American Literary Comedians. By 
Henry Cray Lukens. With ten por- 
traits. 


Five Poems: Jack o’ Dreams. By 
inALD Gorpon.—In the Breaking of the 
Day. By Frances L. Macr.—lInspira- 
tion. By Sansnorn Gove Tenny.—Not 
Love, not War. By Witt1am Worps- 
wortH. With two illustrations by AL- 
rreD Parsons.—Out of Sorrow. By 
Lyp1a T. Ropiyson. 


Social Taradiddles. Full-page illustra- 
tion. By Georce pu MAuRIER. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 


George William Curtis, in the ** Editor’s 
Easy Chair,” discusses ** College Alumni 
Dinners,” “** The Angelus’ and_ the 
Fashion,” “ What Francis saved at 
Pavia,” ‘and * Our Social Absurdities our 


own.’ 


ARCH- 


Kansas," 
* In the Garden of Dreams,”’ 
Whiles,” * Wyndham Towers.” 


**Editor’s Drawer.” By Dup- 
LEY WARNER. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Literary Notes. By Laurence Huron. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... 40 
HARPER’S 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.. e 20 


ostage free to 


ost-o oney Order 
Draft. When no time is specified, poaseerrenione will 
with the current number. 
cribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
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ISS Mordeck’s Father" (12mo, 
eloth, $1; paper, 50 cents), just 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York, is 
the story of a man who leads a dual ex- 
istence, and who in so far reminds us 
of Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” that in one of these existences 
he is a man of business, of quiet reserve, 
and in the other a dashing and reckless 
gambler. But this duality, instead of 
being worked up as a dénouement, is 
openly admitted early in the story, and 
here all resemblance between the two 
books ends. Mr. Mordeck differs from 
Stevenson’s hero in that his tran- 
sitions are involuntary. For twenty 
years he has led this life, having a 
family as Thomas A. Mordeck in one 
part of the city, and as Captain Dunbar 
in another, to each of which he is devot- 
edly attached, though conscious at one 
and the same time of one of them only. 
Thomas A. Mordeck, the sedate 
man of business, who knows of his 
lapses by unexpected awakenings at 
strange places, and by the misery of 
his wife, whose suspicions are aroused 
by absences he cannot explain, is led 
to intrust his secret to a young friend, 
who speedily discovers the true state 
of the case. Alarmed at the misery 
which must fall upon one or the other 
of the devoted women who call him 
husband, and upon their children, he 
persuades Mr. Mordeck to put him- 
self into the hands of medical experts 
in insanity. 

In the asylum the physicians witness 
the transformation of Mordeck into 
Captain Dunbar the gambler, and 
back again, and the dénouement of 
the story is in the vital question, 
Which is the real man? Is he Mor- 
deck, who lapses into crime, or Dunbar, 
who lapses into virtue? Meantime, 
Mordeck, worn out by the misery of 
his unexplained behavior, is fast losing 
his hold on life, and after one of his 
transformations is so weak that it is 
decided that an operation alone can 
save his life. During the war he had 
been struck by a shell, and a small 
depression in the skull was the re- 
sult. The doctors are finally of 
opinion that if this depressed piece 
of bone be removed, the cloud will 
be lifted from his life, and he will 
come to consciousness in his real char- 
acter. In this juncture it becomes 
necessary to break to the two wives 
the fact of each other's existence. 
They come to the hospital and the 
case is explained to them. Will they 
authorize the operation that will make 
one of them nameless and worse than 
a widow? Which one it is must be 
left to the man who has been their 
husband to decide. They are to ap- 
proach his bedside when consciousness 
returns after the surgeon’s knife, and 
she whom he recognizes will have 
before her the joy of certain happiness, 
while the other— The scene, as one 
may see, is full of dramatic possibili- 
ties; how well worked out can only be 
judged from the story itself. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY REVOLUTION- 
ARY.’ 
(From the New York Sun.) 
HOW WOULD HE BE RECEIVED ? 


The Rev. Dr. De Costa, one of our 
Episcopal clergymen, declared last Sun- 
day that “if Christ were to come to-day 
he would be pronounced an anarchist and 
tried by newspapers,” and the Jewish 
rabbis would give him “ the same recep- 
tion that he received from Caiaphas, the 
high priest, and Pontius Pilate.” « %& 

But how would it be with the Christian 
Churches ? Would they give him any bet- 
ter reception? These are the commands 
and doctrines he would preach if he en- 
tered the pulpit of Dr. De Costa : 

** J say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And tf any man shall 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow turn not 
thou away. 

** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal ; tut lay up 

for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal; for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

“* Take no thought Jor your life, what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body 
what ye shall put on. Behold the fowls of the air, 
Jor they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gat 
unto barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? 

** Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shail take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

** Verily I say unto you, that a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
again I say unto you, it 1s easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 

** (io thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, dnd 

ive to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven and come take up the cross and follow 
e. 

Thus Jesus would condemn the whole 
system upon which civilized society rests, 
the accumulation and defense of property, 
resistance to injury, reliance on the civil 
law, and the forethought for future main- 
tenance, which in that society is accounted 
a virtue of the first importance. He 
would call for a complete social upheaval 
and revolution, for the destruction of our 
whole commercial and financial system, 
and the utter abandonment of what we 
know as political economy. He would 
not leave a pillar standing. Society would 
be broken up. We should have to begin 
the whole anew and reconstruct it on rad- 
ically different principles. The Churches, 
too, would be the first to fall under his 
condemnation for preaching and practic- 
ing doctrines and rules of conduct at total 
variance with his teachings. 

What sort of reception, therefore, 
would Christ get from Dr. De Costa and 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist if 
he were to appear there to-day ? 


To this editorial Dr. De Costa replies 
as follows: 
To the Editor of the Sun : 


| 
Srr,—You sayin your leading article of 


Tuesday that “ Jesus would condemn the 
whole system upon which civilized society 
rests.” With this statement I heartily 
agree ; but the sweeping deductions you 
make from the texts quoted I hardly 
indorse. You would seem to make the 
teaching of our Lord so radical as to be 
unpractical. Others have so interpreted 
his words,and hence the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts two or three years ago declared, 
by a resolution, that there was nothing 
unpractical in his teachings, and that 
everything could be applied to daily life. 
It is true that all this would involve a 
reconstruction of society, which is now 
based upon the inhuman and unfeeling 
principle of the survival of what is called 
“the fittest ’—that is, the strongest. The 
reconstruction is sure to come, and then 
Christ will be the center of it. At least 
so it appears to me, and that when the 
time comes the churches will accommo- 
date themselves to the new order and 
thank God that the old one has passed 
away. B. F. Dre Costa. 

The “Sun” in response disavows 
saying that the teaching of Jesus is 
impracticable, and declares itself as 
simply contending that, as a matter of 
fact, it is not reduced to practice by 
either churches or individual Clris- 
tians. 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 
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FOOD 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
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A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND book,“ The Care and Feedingof 
Infants,” mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BosTon, Masa. 


NO DINNER 


Complete without Soup. 


RMOUR’S: Cold 


CHICAGO. 


and most economi- 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 
Armour’s Beef Extract 


which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains 80 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necessary when Armeur’s Extrnuct is used. 

With one small turnip, one carrot, a stick of cele 
ery, a sprig of parsley, 1% to 2quarts of water and 
one teaspoonful Armour’s Extract, you can 
make delictous soup for six persons at a total cost of 
ten cents. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon or 
Beef Tea. Superior toall brands in richness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beef 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 
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Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. 
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PAYS OTHERS. 


“Se! should Pay You! 


“Since Zhe American Garden has adopted the magazine form, the 
answers to advertisements seem to increase TEN-FOLD; hence the 
enlarged ad. sent to you.”—A, BLanc, Philadelphia. 


“The American Garden COMPARES WITH NOTHING save the 
great magazines.”—W. H. Bowker, Boséon. 


Pitcher and Manda, of the U. S. Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J., sell 
high-priced exotics and ornamental plants to people of taste and 
ample means. They say: “ Zhe American Garden is the MOST 
PROFITABLE for us to advertise in.” 


Temple and Beard, Shady Hill Nurseries, Cambridge, Mass., make 
a specialty of hardy ornamentals for gentlemen’s places. They say: 
“The American Garden is our MOST PROFITABLE MEDIUM.” 


Benj. Hammond, the slug shot man, says: “I shall stick to the 
old Garpen. It has HELPED BUILD UP MY BUSINESS.” 


Joseph Harris Seed Co, Moreton Farm, N. Y, writes: “ Dear 
Libby—We are much pleased with our advertisement, It brings 
numerous calls from the BEST MEN in all sections of the country. 
Make it as big as you please in next issue.’ 

M. B. Faxon, Seedsman, Boston, says: “It PAYS me BETTER 
than anything else, including the big magazines.” 


Try It 


Liberally in the April and May issues and see for yourself. To 
be “in the swim” of the big trade, it is good policy to follow the 
successful fellows. 


Don't You Think So? 


GARDEN PUBLISHING CO.,L't'd, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, /resident, 
E. H. Lispy, A/anager. 
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Motto for the Week: must keep our friendships in repair.”” —sSamveu Jounsoy. 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


HOLIDAY HOUSES AND WORKING 
GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


HE general interest aroused by the picture of 
the Holiday House for working girls, and the 
many questions growing out of that interest, justify 
us in devoting the Desk this week to answering the 
questions. 

It must be clearly understood that every girl who 
is accepted as a guest is accepted on an entirely 
business basis. First, she is known to be a girl of 
character, a working girl, and one whose presence 
will contribute to the happiness and good-will of 
the house. This is known because she has been a 
member of some working girls’ club for a long 
enough time for those in charge to know her in her 
relations with other girls. Secondly, every girl 
pays the whole of her expenses if she possibly can. 
The funds donated by the subscribers of The Chris- 
tian Union are used to help those who can pay only 
a part of their expenses, and, in cases where all the 
circumstances are known, the whole expense of a 
girl’s vacation is paid. Every girl enters the 
house a boarder whose expenses are paid. ‘There 
are no free boarders. The boarders make their 
own beds, help wash the dishes, about on the princi- 
ple of the kitchen régime of Wellesley College. 
The tables are kept decorated with wild flowers by 
the boarders, and the parlors are kept in order by 
them. The boarders do this gladly, knowing that 
they save servants’ wages by doing this work, thus 
reducing the cost of maintaining the house. The 
income from board maintains the house under this 
system. 

The first cost of furnishing must be met by con- 
tributions. As was said last week, the furnishings 
of the house are of the character that proves a 
house can be a pretty house if a woman uses her 
fingers, and that it can be kept a pretty house if a 
woman will care for it, will put things in order, will 
keep it clean. 

The bills of fare are simple, and the boarders 
are encouraged to ask questions about the dishes 
served. Some of the ladies connected with the 
clubs devote their time to the Holiday House work, 
and through this Holiday House work knowledge of 
unknown possibilities has been brought into many 
lives. ‘The question has been asked if a convalescent 
home could be maintained in connection with a Holi- 
day House. To us it would not seem wise. Work- 
ing girls are sympathetic, and particularly so where 
the object of sympathy is ill. Most of the girls 
work hard, and under hard conditions sometimes. 
Comparatively few of them are well, and the two 
weeks’ vacation should be, as far as it can be made, 
two weeks of uninterrupted pleasure and rest. 
Another thing: Holiday Houses should be real 
homes to the girls—a place which they feel is 
theirs, and kept for them; the benefit of dividing 
the labor is that it gives a sense of ownership, and 
a divided use would destroy this feeling. Holiday 
Houses should, as far as possible, be kept open in 
winter for the use of the members. Many girls 
would be saved long illnesses if they could have a 
rest in time. And it would be a blessing beyond 
measure to have them open for the use of girls 
recovering from illnesses, giving them rest and 
quiet, and removing the sense of being a burden to 
mothers and sisters who have become exhausted in 
caring for them. 

Special attention is aroused just now in Working 
Girls’ Club work, for the first conference in the in- 
terest of Working Girls’ Club work will be held in 
New York April 15, 16, 17. In many of the 
cities associations of Working Girls’ Clubs have 
been formed. These associations are composed of 
the several societies, with a board of directresses who 
arrange for all concerted work, and who confer 
from time to time as to methods to be employed, 
and changes to be made in existing methods. These 
several associations decided that a conference would 
stimulate work, would give new ideas to workers, 
would place the work on a surer foundation, if a 
conference should be held at which practical sub- 
jects would be presented by those who knew the 
work and its needs. The following programme 
has been presented for the conference, and the list 
of subjects shows how carefully it has been prepared. 
The public are invited to attend all the sessions, 
and it promises to be a notable gathering ; notable 


for the fact that it is the first attempt to discuss 
workingwomen’s affairs, not from the commercial 
standpoint, but from the womanly standpoint. Ac- 
cepting the fact that circumstances compel a 
woman to become self-supporting, how shall she 
train herself to knowledge and grace that will best 
fit her for her highest possibilities? Having be- 
come a wage-earner, how can she individually con- 
tribute to the best good of those about her? How 
shall she secure the best advantages for herself, 
and maintain her independence ? 

We print the programme, as the best means of 
expressing the effort that engages the attention of 
thousands of women: 


The Central Council of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies has pleasure in announc- 
ing that it has ——— to hold a Convention on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of April, 1890, in New York. 

The object of holding such a Convention is the dis- 
cussion more fully than has heretofore been possible of 
the various interests of Working Girls’ Clubs, the pro- 
motion of a stronger bond of sympathy among existing 
Clubs, the instruction of those who are organizing new 
societies, and the development of new schemes and 
ideas for the benefit of working girls. 

The Boston and Brooklyn Associations of Working 
Girls’ Societies, and the Philadelphia New Century 
Workingwoman’s Guild, have heartily consented to co- 
operate with the New York Association in the Conven- 
tion, and it is expected that delegates will be present 
from many cities and towns. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested to 
attend the sessions of the Convention, and it is espe- 
cially desired that those who are engaged in any work 
among girls should be present. 

Tickets of admission, copies of this pr pa and 
all information will be furnished by addressing the 
Secretary, (Miss) Virainta Porrer, 

262 Madison Avenre. New York City. 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, APRIL L). 


2p.mM. Opening Exercises and Announcements. 
2:30 p.m. What is a Working Girls’ Society? How to 
Start One. 
Mrs. Mary Storrs Haynes, Brooklyn. 
_ Miss Helen Iselin, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
3P.M. How to Rouse an Intelligent Interest in Members in 
their Society. 
_ Miss Edith M. Howes, Boston. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
3:30 p.m. How Can a Society Become Self-supporting ? The 
Collection of Dues. 
Miss Jane B. Potter, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
4r.m. Practical Talks, their Function. 
iss Grace H. Dodge, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
4:30 e.m. Practical Classes, Which are Most Useful ? 
New Century Guild, Philadelphia. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
5p.m. Adjournment. 
7:45 p.m. Annual Meeting of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies. (Large hall, Cooper Union.) 
Opening Exercises. 
Annual Address and Reports. 
Club Song. 
Address, Co-operation and Organization Among Women 
for the Building up of Homes, 
Club Song. 
Closing Exercises. 
9:30 p.m, Adjournment. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 


10 a.m. Literary Element in Club Life. 
Miss Florence B. Lockwood, New York. 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies, Brooklyn. 

Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 

10:30 a.m. Provident and Benefit Schemes. 

Miss Shepherd, North Bennett Street Club, Boston. 
. H. Ollesheimer, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute ers. 

11 a.m. How to Make the Resolve Clubs, oo a Hand, 

and Other Inside Societies More Effective. 
Miss 8S. E. Gardner, Boston. 
Discussion by Club members in three minute papers. 

11:30 a.m. Summer Vacations ; Holiday House. 

Miss Clara S. Potter, New York. 
Miss Emily M. Morgan, Hartford. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
12m. Adjournment. 
2r.m. Junior Clubs. 
East Cambridge Club, Boston. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute popes. 

2:30 p.m. The Relation the Societies Hold to the Home. 

i . F. Morse, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
3ep.m. What Working Girls Owe One Another ? 
Miss Clare de Gratfenried, Washington. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers. 
3:30 p.m. Co-operation and Organization. What are They ? 
Miss S. M. Minturn, New York. 
Miss Carlotta R. Lowell, New York. 
Discussion by Club members in three-minute papers, 
4pr.m. Towards What Are We Tending? 
Mrs. Eliza S. Turner, Philadelphia 
Various short papers presented by Club members. 
4:45 p.m. Adjournment. 
8r.mM. Reception to Delegates at the rooms of several New 
York City Working Girls’ Societies. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 


‘10 a.m. Informal Session, when opportunity will be offered 


for the presentation of various plans of work among 
girls; also when questions can be asked and answers 
given upon the papers of the preceding days. 

11:30 a.m. Closing Exercises. 

12m. Adjournment. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN. 


[The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, gee to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, $s, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or ullustration’ to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. weing sayings noticed in new books on 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise heip or amuse—twiil be heartily welcomed.} 


THE SECRET OF PHILLIPS BROOKS’S POWER. 


The question has often been asked by those who 
heard the recent noonday addresses at Trinity Church, 
“ What is the secret of Dr. Brooks’s power?” Havy- 
ing had the privilege of listening to four of the dis- 
courses, and receiving a deeper impression of the famous 
preacher than ever before, | beg to suggest an answer 
to this question. 

The first element appears to me to be Earnestness. 
As Dr. Brooks said, it is useless to talk to men who are 
not earnest ; and this quality is as necessary in the 
speaker as in the hearer. The intense earnestness of 
Dr. Brooks is at once apparent, in his carriage and 
manner, before a word is uttered. (2) Simplicity— 
an entire freedom from striking or sensational methods, 
elocutionary or dramatic, which are sometimes acces- 
sories in the impressment of thought, but in many 
cases divert the intention instead of riveting it. Dr. 
Brooks’s “lightning-like flow of words” renders it 
necessary for the slothful or untrained thinker to be- 
stir himself ; but this is offset by simplicity of diction, 
combined with another closely allied characteristie— 
(3) Direetness. His sentences are not of the involved 
order. The thought is put before the mind clearly and 
directly. ‘These characteristics of manner and method 
are placed first, because they are so essential to the 
successful lodgmentof ideas. (4) Richness of thought. 
The wealth of ideas is commensurate with the torrent- 
uous flow of language. And associated with this we 
find (5) Beauty of Seasamicn. There is nothing or- 
nate, imposing, fantastic, or labored in Dr. Brooks’s 
style. Its charm is largely in its naturalness—just as 
the most delightful paintings are those which are so 
true to nature that, in contemplation of the canvas, we 
forget the brush of the artist. 

e must also include breadth of view and compre- 
hensiveness of treatment. When to these we add the 
commanding figure and noble presence of Dr. Brooks, 
I think we shall have taken account of the principal 
features which contribute to his immediate influence as 
a preacher. As to his phenomenal rapidity, it is, of 
course, merely incidental ; although the accompanying 
fluency (whieh is the more remarkable in proportion to 
rapidity) is of at value in holding the attention of 
an audience. The wonder is that any brain can supply 
consecutive thought of such high order, and lucid, fitly 
chosen forms of expression, for such rapid utterance. 

THURAR 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Emerson suggests that the next best thing to pa 
nating a choice sentiment is to give one currency by 
quotation. A lady found in an old paper one day a 
thought which she fancied, and, as no one was by at the 
time to whom she could repeat it, she cut it out and 
ted it in plain view on the back of her writing-desk. 
ot long rote she had occasion to ask a friend 
how she came to think of doing a certain gracious but 
rather unusual act of kindness. “Oh,” was the 
respouse, “I read and remembered the motto on your 
desk.” It was this : 


“Pleasant memories must be arranged for in ad - 


B. P. D 


vance.” 


VEST POCKET SERIES. 


We should always keep open and free a corner 
of our head in which to make room for the opin- 
ions of our friends. Let us have head and heart 
hospitality. —From the French of Joubert. 


A life without a purpose is a languid and drifting 
thing. Every day we ought to renew our purpose, 
saying to ourselves, This day let us make a sound 
beginning, for what we have hitherto done is 
naught. —From the * Imitation of Christ,” 

translated by Matthew Arnold. 

With each new mind, a new secret of nature 
transpires ; nor can the Bible be closed until the 


last great mind is born. — Emerson. 


The distresses, the cares, the vexations of busi- 
ness—these are smooth words ; but there is more 
suffering at disastrous times in a business life than 
ever was seen in the Inquisition of Spain or Rome. 

— Beecher. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Large purchases of bonds by the Gov- 


ernment this week, amounting to, say, 
$8,000,000, including the distribution of 
funds for the purchases of last week, 
Friday and Saturday, have had the effect 
to give great ease to call money and to 
reduce the average rate for loans to 
about three and a half to four per 
cent., with extremes of two and five per 
recent. The Secretary of the Treasury 
took all the 4s offered at 123, and the 
offerings have been quite free ; while 
a large number of four and a half per 
cent. bonds have also gone during the 
week, resulting in releasing a great deal 
money for the benefit of the banks, and 
of the mercantile and financial communi- 
ties. It is to be hoped that, with the 
very moderate stock of bonds now avail- 
able for treasury purchases, the Secre- 
tary will not withdraw his offer to take 
whatever are presented of either class of 
bonds at a price. If he had continued bis 
offer in force through the past ten weeks, 
there would have been no depletion of 
surplus reserves in the city banks during 
that period, and consequently no strin- 
gency or threatened stringency in the 
money market. Merchants have been 
the sufferers by the Secretary’s policy, 
and a large number of business failures 
have resulted from inability of merchants 
to negotiate their paper. The reason 
iven for this withdrawal of offers by the 
Sessebany is that he was drawing very 
close to his reserve, but probably at no 
time, if he had continued his purchases, 
would he have impinged on the National 
reserve fund. There is sucha thing as 
overcaution ; the strain to business by 
such fast-and-loose financiering is a 
great one,and could easily be obviated 
without detriment by the course sug- 
gested. 

The Bank of England has continued to 
increase its reserve until it now has over 
fifty-one per cent. in its vaults. This in- 
crease led it to reduce its discount rate on 
Thursday last to four per cent., with rates 
in London open market on bank balances 
at three per cent. By the course of the 
Treasury as now in practice, and by the 
course of the London money market and 
the Bank of England’s improved condi- 
tion, the apprehension of any gold exports 
this season may be set at rest. It does 
not seem at all probable that any such 
will occur. On the contrary, the exports 
of breadstuffs for February increased 
over eighty per cent. as compared with 
February, 1889, indicating a balance of 
mercantile foreign trade again largely in 
favor of our country—for five months, 
ending January 31, it will be remembered, 
of about $100,000,000. Such exports, it 
would seem, must draw gold from Eng- 
land. Nothing at least will prevent it 
excepting a return of our securities from 
abroad, and the events of the railwa 
world during the week have had the ef- 
fect to stimulate a foreign demand for 
our securities, sv that now it looks as ifa 
general buying movement would set in, in 
our share and bond markets, for the other 
side. Indeed, we have had something of 
a taste of this for a few days, during 
which a good many good and fair bonds 
have been taken from our market for for- 
eign absorption. 

The most important features of the 
week were, first, the rapid advance of 
Reading in the early part of the week, 
during which the shorts were severely 
punished, both in the advance and in the 
heavy premium which they had to pay 
for cash Reading for delivery, amounting 
one day to as high as two and one-fourth 
per cent. for over night, and as high as 
one per cent. the second day. The next 
event, of greater importance, was the 
purchase, by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern Railway shares, which gave the 
former company full control of the latter, 


and removed the Northern road as a dis- 


cordant factor in the railway situation in 
the Northwest, where for three years it 
has been parading as a free lance among 
the railways from St. Paul to Chicago, 
upsetting rates periodically, and acting 
as a continual irritant in the situation. 
When it was found that it had again 
adopted a policy of ruinous rates, and 
would possibly interfere seriously with 
legitimate rates, the Quincy managers 
felt that it was time to remove the 
obstacle to a remunerative business the 


coming season, and so entered the market 
advertising for a purchase of the stock 
of the Northern at 40. As the Quincy 
people owned, already, a third of the 
stock, they could purchase the _ re- 
mainder without great sacrifice, which 
they have done very largely, through 
their Boston agency, at least so as to 
give them a controlling interest. The 
Pennsylvania Railway has also, in a quiet 
way, changed the direction in the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago road at 
the annual election, this week, after 
acquiring sufficient stock, by purchase, to 
do so, and thus removing another obstacle 
to harmony in the Southwest. The effect 
of these two transactions has been sharply 
felt in renewed confidence that a new era 
of prosperity is at hand, and that the 

riod of discord among railways is ended. 
While the general market for bonds and 
stocks both exhibited renewed strength 
in response to this new condition, it did 
not make any radical advance, but the 
undertone is very firm and the prospects 
are that there will be an appreciation 
along the whole line; the time is fully 
ripe for it, and the obstructing factors 
seem one by one to have vanished. The 
only depressing influence now at work is 
the threatening aspect of the Southwest- 
ern floods, and this necessarily is a local 
influence that cannot change the general 
situation. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease......... .. $1,548,000 
Specie, increase........... 1,104,400 
Legal tenders, decrease..... 353,000 
Deposits, decrease.......... 352,200 
Reserve, increase.......... 839,450 


This statement leaves the city banks with 
a surplus reserve of over $1,000,000. 
Money closes three per cent. 

WALL 


The United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation, under amendments to the by-laws 
adopted at their annual meeting, February 
°6, and by virtue of the action of the Board 
of Directors at a meeting held this month, 
announces some important changes in its con- 
ditions and policy which enhance the value of 
its insurance. A new policy is about to be 
issued, which is more liberal in its terms than 
any offered in the past. 

The financial standing and responsibility of 
this Association has been strengthened by a 
deposit with the Atlantic Trust Company, of 
this city, of a fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars ($100,000) as a guaranty to its policy- 
holders of the fulfillment of all of its con- 
tracts. 

‘The benefits for the loss of both eyes have 
been extended to the full face value of the 
policy, and the annual dues of $1 have been 
abolished. 

The Association is adding daily to its nu- 
merical strength, and will undoubtedly close 
this year much stronger in membership, as 
well as in financial resources, than ever before. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


-Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
A Specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 

end for the little book on West- 


Before : ern Mortgages as investments, 
Investing ig free on application to 


& Eno Investment Co., 
No. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
Ww. Stewart Eno, President: Caautas R. Oris and 


G. Livixeston Moras, Vice-Presidents; Luruer B. 
BuNNELL, MA: becretary. 


tr. H. Exuis, 


FINANCIAL. 


The Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds issued under Massachu- 


setts Charter by the National Mortgage and Debenture Co. have 


a wider margin of security than those of any other company. 
This Company acts under supervision of Commissioner of 


Savings Banks. 


Amounts of 
full particulars 


JONES & 


0, $100, $500, and $1,000. 


Call or write for 
FAILE, N. Y. Managers, 
135 and 137 Broadway, N., Y. 


The interest coupons on these bonds, due March 1, will be paii on presentation at our office. — 


CAPITAL, 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


BSOO,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl'ents. 


and under Btate authorit 
Incorporated operating er au — ty 


Acta as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
pondence solicited from parties d 
F Class Real Estate Mortgages 


‘ CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


th unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


and d 
torte 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


ee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 


Trustee, Assign ; 
esiring to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 


and interest. 
Vice-President. 
G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


G. A. ELDE 
JAMES B 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Paid-up Capital, - - 81,500,000 
Assets, 6,500,000 


company reporting to and 
d by the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. Offers 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
Secured by First Mortgages. - 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 


239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, - - New York. 
WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC., 


B 0 | 5 BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal In Geovw’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilitics of 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


9. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Only Western mor 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


PERMANENT INCOME 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10°%, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8%, or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 7‘), 

WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING {INVESTMENTS paying 15°, 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. (incorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 
Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 ; Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
—_—_— Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands | 894 work done for the 
for Bale. County. A regular in- 


L come of 7 per cent. 


The “Queen City’’ 
and Metropolis of 
the New State of 
Washington. For 
Illustra De- 
scriptive 


SEATTLE 


write to 
iug Real Estate and Financia) Brokers, Seattle. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 

000,000, 00 every dollar of and 
terest has been paid at maturity, and all enter 

prises undertaken have been uniformly successful, 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an and ten 


e, of 50 per cent., 100 
entirely free from speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
No. Custom House Street, Providence R. L; 


Desk Mercantile Bafe De t Co., 120 broadwa . 
New York City, y. 


INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or Firat Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave,, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 


largest bank in Kansas. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. TT. H. Tayior, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rosset, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Pavan Bec’y. 


#100.000 


Authorized Capital, - 
75,000 


Paid-up Capital, 


The Mutual Investwmést Compaiy, 


Office: 1,504 FARYAM STREET, 
Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Property, Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of in! and no expense to holding 
our securities. 


Investments made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the largest Yd in the new State, with five large 
Trunk L’nes Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. 

Bend for circulars and references. 


Pierre, the Capita! of South Dakota. 


is ite geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
haa water worl &, Cleetric limita, street railways, brick Dus 
inesa houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 


Presbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions. 
{It is the gateway to the Reservation bow 
to Homesteaders. | 


It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for investment~ in lots, far 
landsand investment securities. For specitic informa 


tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakot® 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,”’ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subseribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


THE CONTINENTAL LAND & 
SECURITY COMPANY. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter. New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 


The National Bank of the Repubite 
ew York. 
The National Bank of Kansas City, 
ansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
years ina pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tus Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


USHN ELL 


USHN ELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per aunum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.— First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass, 

Correspondence solicited, 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 
NESS CITY, KANSAS. 
( Succeeding to the Mortaage Investment Business of the 


Ness County Bank aud N. C. Merrill. 


79% FiksT MORTGAGES 707 
(NESS COUNTY ana Colorade 


Fully Guaranteed. 
Colerade 
BANK. 


(irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
pany and based 
on the most Con- 
liservative Valua- 


EASTERN OFFICE 
1113 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of mo with the Union Truat 
ompeny of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in t nds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, N York Agent, 31-33 
80 ew gent, 


MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
e | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 

- | growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
. on application. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,(00,000.00. Highest rate of interest consistent 
with choicest security. Pamphlets free; address 


A. L. Vice- 
H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - Y¥. City. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


E. 8. Onmssy, 
President. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 0/ —--—— for 
gated Farins, not nformation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Ww large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and ‘hese Propertie ~ both in Duluth and on the soutb 
aide of the Harbor We 
send list of 


satixfaction, and in almost every case 

LUANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi- ual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National . Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER-COLORAD O 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Co! 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


[ne Loan avo Co. 


‘ncorporated Capital, $50,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cy 
Bonds 


Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, 
Tegotiates Collections made 


3ESTOR G. BROWN, 
TOPEKA, 


6 %e MORTOAGES 8 % 
CORRESPONDENCE BOLIOITED. 


JOHN H. DAVIS & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


NO. 10 WALL STREET, MEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Our Bureau of Information for railway and all 
classes of investments is unusually complete, and 
ite use is at the service of our customers without 
charge. Our inves igation of the value of bonds is 
very thorough, and intelligently conducted, enabling 
us to give valuable assistance to those seeking first- 
class investm nts. High grade bonds suitable for in- 
dividuals, estates, ur trust funds constantly on hand. 
Personal conference and correspondeuce solicited. 


NEW 
ADOUT OF WASHINGTON 
Jonathan.” Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Beattle, Waab 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, hours. 
Denver, 33's hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13*¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16's hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman = ane 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.E. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 
Sd Vice-Prest., Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Ayt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


AN EXTRACT OF THE YUCCA PLANT. 
Young men, are you becoming bald? 

Young ladies, are you troubled_with dan- § 
w druff? Youcan stop both by using YUCCA. & 
Soldby Druggists. If youcannotgetitatyvour 
drugzista, send 1.00 for trial bottle, one-half 
dozen bottles entity aid, Always 

address YUCCA CO., Burl ‘on, Vt. 


Established 30 Years. Established 30 Years. 
INTISTR Y 

DE 

R. WILLIAM E. DUNN has a pamphlet 
giving information of vital importance to wear 

ers of artificial teeth, which he will send free on 

receipt of two cents for postage. It contains inter 

esting reading, letters from those who value health 

and comfort, and is in itself a revelation of truths and 

facts. dress 

331 Lexington Avenue, New Vork City. 


Those answerin lverti | 
ho. ring an advertisement 
WN confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 7 ins 
wei Publisher by stating that they saw the tas 
Ta] Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS, 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfume, Crab-Apple Blos- 
some, of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
of their celebrated Invigorat. }: 
ing Lavender Salt«. more 
rages or pleasant cure for a head- = 
ache 


freshes the air most 
Le Fillet 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00.. 


177 New Bond St., London. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 centa, 


FOR SALE-A pew in West Presbyterian (Dr. 
Paxton’s) Church. Address jOwner, Post-Office 
Box 659, New York. ‘ 

MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a position as compan- 
ion or governess. References given. Address 
L. E. M., No. 7,283, care of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE -Choice Homestead on Catskill Mount- 
ains. Fifteen rooms, twenty acres of land, fine 
old trees, large lawn, orchard, and pasture. Ad- 
dress A. G., No. 7,300, Christian Union Office. 


POSITION WANTED as housekeeper in a wid- 
vwer’s family, keeping one servant, Country 
preferred. Referencesexchanged. Address P. O. 
Box 124, Sandwich, Mass. 

A YOUNG LADY who is a college graduate, and 
has had two years’ experience as a teacher, desires 
to secure a position in a private school for next 
year. Latin a specialty. Address B , No, 7,289, 
Christian Union Office. 


A YOUNG LADY who has lived abroad, speaks 
French and Italian, and has had experience in 
travel, desires the position of traveling compan- 
ion to one or more ladies. References exchanged. 
Address M. D., No. 7,267, care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-—Machine business—principally ele- 
vators, shafting, pulleys, etc., controlling several 
valuable specialties; will be sold at inventory 
price, $11,000, if sold atonce. Reasons for sellin 
unconnected with business. Address P. 0. Box 

27, New Haven, Conn. 


TO RENT for three months or longer, after June 1, 
a large, old-fashioned, furnished house in the 
beautiful mountain and lake region of North- 
western Connecticut. Three hours by rail to New 
York. Address W. D. T., No. 7,254, Christian 
Union Office. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN! From the North Cape 
to Ober-Amwmergau and Paris! Sixth season. 
Select ; limited ; unsurpassed. Send for complete 


AN AMERICAN LADY, at present residing in 
Berlin, who speaks both French and German, and 
is accustomed to travel, will travel with one or 
two young ladies during the coming summer. Re- 
fers to Miss Torrey, 148 East Mth St., New York. 
Address X. Y. Z.. No. 7,221, Christian Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps mother ess, for leisurely travel and 
re:idence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest «cial references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ office of The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE —A fruit and poultry farm within the 
isothermal line which marks the great health 
belt of New Jersey ; no malaria, lung or throat 
troubles. Twenty acres; 1,400 pear, M0 peach, 50 
apple, 40 cherry trees; all kinds of small fruita; 
large vineyard, good barn, with cellar, chimney, 
good floors, carriage- house and other outbuildings. 
Sold to settle an estate. A good live man can 
make $1,500 to $2,000 a year. Sold on easy terma. 
Address J. E. Watkis, Hammonton, N. J. 


SUMMER HOME, with a small farm, at a 
great bargain. Location most desirable—among 
the South Berkshire Hills, in the town of Canaan, 
Conn.,. near the great Falls of the Housatonic. 
Charming scenery ; fine drives to the Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury Lake, Norfolk, Canaan Mourtain, and 
the highest land in Connecticut. Fifty acres of 
land, mostly arable, sloping to the south, high 
and dry, with a fine marble quarry, splendid 
water, fruit trees in variety, beautiful woodland. 
A good twelve-room house, tvo barnes and out- 
buildings ; five to eight minutes’ walk from rail- 
road station, post-office, churches, public library, 
acd school. An elegant place to divide up for 
several summer homes, with beautiful sites. 
$5,000 will buy it. One-half left in mortgage if 
desired. Death of former owner reason of sale. 
For further particulars address Rev. H. B. Mead, 


Brookfield Center, Corn. 


Sold Pwerwwhere. 
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SCYTHE SONG. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 
Sings to the blades of grass below ? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
Something still they say as they pass ; 
What is the word that, over and over, 
Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass ? 


Hush, ah hush! the Scythes are saying. 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep ; 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 

Hush —’tis the lullaby Time is singing 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, | 

Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 


Over the clover, over the grass. 


TWO TRUTHS. 


By Hunt JAcKson. 


‘** Darling,”’ he said, ‘* I never meant 
To hurt you ;”’ and his eyes were wet. 
**] would not hurt you for the world. 
Am I to blame if I forget ?”’ 


‘* Forgive my selfish tears,’’ she cried, 
** Forgive! I knew that it was not 
Because you meant to hurt me, sweet— 

1 knew it was that you forgot !”’ 


But all the same deep in her heart 
Rankled this thought, and rankles yet— 
** When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that one can not forget.”’ 
—|Selected. 


CENSORS. 
By Juuiz M. Lippmann. 


Not him who tries my case unheard, 
And damns me so, do I most dread ; 

Nor him who deems me false of wo 
On others’ charge of what I said. 


Not him who thinks me cold and vain 
Because, perchance, | passed him by ; 

Nor him who says I strive for gain, 
Uncaring for the craft I ply. 


I dread not these the most ; for, see, 
They judge by passing act or phrase— 
Mere misinterpretings of me— 
And underblame or overpraise. 


The judge whose verdict most I dread, 
Before whose censorship I smart, 
Whose accusations weigh like lead, ~ 
Is my own pitiless, stern heart. 
—{Sunday-School Times. 


a FOOLISH WISH.! 


By Epwarp Row Lanp SILL. 
Why need I seek some burden small to bear 


ore I go 
Will not a host of sailor souls be there 
Heaven’s will to do ? 
Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid ? 
O silly soul! what matters my small aid 
Before I go! 


I tried to i—<? that I might show to them, 


efore I go, 

The path of purer lives ; the light was dim— 
f do not know 

If I had found some footprints of the way ; 

It is too late their wandering feet to stay, 
Before I go. 


I would have sung the rest some song of cheer, 
ore l go; 
But still the chords ring false ; some jar of fear, 
some jangling woe, 
And at the end I cannot weave one chord 
To float into their hearts my last, warm word, 
Before I go. 


I would be omneee if I might tell, 


ore I go, 
That one warm word-—how I have loved them 
well, 


Could they but know! 
And would have gained for them some gleam 


Have sought it long ; still seek—if but I could! 
Before I go. 

Tis a child’s longing on the beach at play ; 
Before 1 go,” 

He begs the beckoning mother, ‘‘ Let me stay 
One shell to throw !”’ 

*Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the 

_- ghore— 

‘**Oh, let me toss one little pebble more, 

Before I go!”’ 


1 Printed by request. 


BIRDS AT SEA. 


Every day we see playing around the 
ship and skimming up and down the 
wave sea swallows, no larger than 
thrushes. These fearless people of the 
air have not by any means followed us 
from the land, living, as gulls often will, 
on the waste thrown from the vessel. 
They are vague and casual roamers of 
the ocean, who, spying the great steam- 
ship from afar, have sailed close up to 
see if we are a rock or an island, and will 


then skim awa in on their own Tree 
and boundless business. 

Yonder tiny bird, with purple and 

n plumage, his iittle breast and neck 
aced with silver, is distant one thousand 
miles at this moment from a drop of fresh 
water, and yet cares no more for that 
fact than did the Irish squire who “ lived 
twelve miles from alemon.” If his wings 
ever grow weary, itis but to settle quietly 
on the bosom of a great billow and suffer 
it for a time to rock and roll him amid 
the hissing spindrift, the milky flying 
foam, and the broken sealace which forms 
and gleams and disappears again upon 
the dark slopes. When he pleases, a 
stroke of the small red foot and a beat of 
the wonderful wing launch him off from 
the jagged edge of his billow, and he flits 
past us at one hundred knots an hour, 
laughing steam and canvas to scorn, and 
steering for some nameless crag in Lab- 
rador or Funday, or bound, it may be, 
homeward for some island or marsh on 
the far-away Irish coast. 

Marvelously expressive of power as is 
our untiring engine, which all day and 
all night throbs and pants and pulses in 
noisy rhythm under the deck, what a 
clumsy, imperfect affair it is compared 
to the dainty plumes and delicate muscles 
which will carry that pretty, fearless sea 
swallow back to his roost !—[{lLondon 
Telegraph. 


INTERESTED LISTENERS. 


An American lady who traveled alone 
through Europe, conversant with no 
language but her mother tongue, was 
asked on her return, “ Did you really 
spend fourteen months in all sorts of 
foreign places, and speak nothing but 
English ?” “ Yes,” was the reply, “but 
I would never do it again.” 

A traveler in Morocco gives, in “ The 
Land of an African Sultan,” the follow- 
ing account of a little occurrence that'took 
oe in the Sok, or principal street of 

angier, and which goes to corroborate 
the evident opinion of the American 
tourist, that it is a serious disadvantage 
not to be a linguist. 

A well-disposed, elderly gentleman was 
visiting Tangier, some years ago, before 
the country was opened as itis now. He, 
of course, went to the S6k, and was over- 
come at the ignorance and bigotry of its 
inhabitants. On returning to his hotel 
he engaged a guide, to whom he told his 
purpose of preaching a sermon there. 

he walle, who knew the danger of 
such a proceeding, kept his own counsel, 
but pointed out the risk which he himself 
should run in interpreting the discourse. 
He demanded a proportionately large 
sum of money in payment, and this the 
benevolently inclined gentleman at once 
promised him. 

Arrived in the Sok, the preacher mount- 
ed an empty case and began his sermon, 
and great was his delight tosee the crowd 
gather quickly about him, as the guide 
interpreted his fervent sentences. Larger 
grew the crowd, and no one eel a 
word ; in breathless silence they listened 
to the end, and then departed, followed 
by the old gentleman. 

Not many weeks later, a leading Eng- 
lish paper published a long article on the 
missionary question in Morocco, and de- 
scribed the patience with which this 
crowd had listened to a sermon on the 
Christian religion. 

But the kindly old gentleman who 
preached that sermon, and afterward 
wrote the newspaper article, never knew 
that what the interpreter really delivered 
to these delighted Moors was a story 
from the Arabian Nights.—[Exchange. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM 


has become one of the most popular and best 
appreciated articles of diet for the last comers 
into the household. It is really a capital food, 
one that can be commended as furnishing the 
best ——- for infant diet. It also a 
very large sale as a food for invalids and the 
aged, and we learn from its proprietors that 
the sales are not only increasing constantly, 
but those who use it seem better pleased than 
ever with its results. 


Messrs. John H. Davis & Co. advertise in 
another column that they have on hand high 
grade bonds suitable for individuals, estates, 
or trust funds; that their investigation of the 
value of bonds is very thorough and intel- 
ligently conducted, enabling them to give 
valuable assistance to those seeking firs 


investments. 


For Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for a longtime. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“I have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- - 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.’ — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
lnvaluabiéin the sick room. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


YOU WILL SAVE 
Money, Time, Pain, 
Trouble, and will CURE 


CATARRH 


By Using 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


UNIVERSITY 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO. 


The Cod | 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


EMULSION 


| Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with ) 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
F LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR ) 
WASTING DISEASES,’ may take the ) 
{ remedy with as much satisfaction as he ) 

would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- ) 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. } 
} and a wonderful flesh producer, Take no other } 


oO 


+ 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LiFe” 
YUNG 5 +59 


HE GREAT FO D 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more wholesome and delicious, It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN a superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) retin 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carlie & Sons, New York. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


wor 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
> NOW IN USE. 
Seat for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


one 
Tape-fasten 
ons—iron"t pull off, 
Oord.Edge Button 
Holes— :ront vy out, 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 

Send for Oircular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
AY. New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COo., Cuoicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


236 E. 2ist st., N.Y. 


Where do you expect to go 
for 

your 

Spring Overcoat’? 

Have you thought of going to 
E. O. Thompson, 

The Importer, 

245 Broadway ? 

Decidedly good values are there 
for 

Twelve Dollars. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
h revision for press. rge W. Curtis 
s:* ing M88. with a view to publication is 
as it should oe professionally, by the * wd 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in le ters, Dr. T. 
Coan.”’ Terms agreement. Dr. Titus 
Coan, 20 Weat lith Street, New York City. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS * 


WAYS CLEAN 
STEWART CERAMIC 
Fearl Sf. Cor. Peck Sip, MEW YORK | 


CANNOT SMELL 


SEND FOR PRICE LisT ILLUSTRATED. ~_ 4 
SALARY @85 to @50 
LADY WANTED exPenses. 
(LADIES @1.50 SPECIALTY ) 


For our business in each locality. Intelligence and 
esty, but no experience, n lso good MAN for 


. A 
SECTION ; #100. GAY & CO. 
Capital 000—creait High), 84 Reade St., N.¥. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A PUBLIC BENEFIT. 


The travelin 


the Chicago & Northwestern and the 
Pacific Railway systems, and the establish- 
ment of what is now known as the ** Chicago, 
Union Pacifie & Northwestern Line” | 
through greatly improved train service from | 
the East to the Pacifie Coast. Features of | 
the new service are, solid vestibuled trains | 
running through from Chicavo to Denver and | 
Portland without change. These trains carry | 
through palace sleeping-cars, Chicago to | 

aha in 15°, hours, Denver 35'4 hours, | 
Portland &2 heurs, San Francisco 55 hours, | 
and for the benefit of engers who do not | 
wish accommodations An first-class sleepers, 
luxurious reclining-chfir cars are run through 
to Denver and Portland without change, in 
which’ accommodations are free. Col&nist 
sleepers are also run through from Chicago 


to Portland, in which the charge for a com- | 


pletely furnished berth is nominal ; and as all 
meals en route are served in the best of dining- 
ears, the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
western Line affords all classes of passengers 
the very best accommodations. 

Another feature of the service provided by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway which 
is highly appreciated by the traveling public 
is fast vestibuled train (coaches, sleeping- 
cars, and dining-cars) running daily between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, carry- |. 


ing through vestibuled sleepers between 
Chicago and Duluth. 

The Northwestern Company was the pio- 
neer in railroad building in the West, and it 
is still in the lead in supplying the traveling 
publie with all the benefits that are conferred 
by superiority of equipment, through train 
service, ani fast time between Chicago and 
all points West and Northwest. 


A TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE FOR 
THE GARDEN. 


Of the numerous seed catalogues published, 
none is more thoroughly trustworthy than | 


Burpee’s Farm Annual, issued for gratuitous | 
distribution by W. Atlee Durpee & Co,, the | 


well-known Philadelphia seedsmen. ‘The new | 
edition for 18% is brighter and better than 

any preceding; it is handsomely bound in 

lithographed cover representing new tlowers 

from nature and views of portions of their 

Fordhook Seed Farm ; it is fully illustrated | 
with hundreds of engravings from nature and | 
colored plates of valuable new Vee tubles, in- 

cluding Burpee’s Bush Lima Bean, remark- 

able as the first and only perfect dwarf form 

of the luscious large Lima bean. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. annually test for | 
purity and merit, as well as vitality, all the 
seed they sell their field trials alone at Ford- 
hook Farm the past season numbering four 
thousand four hundred and eighty-three 
(4.485) separate samples. The exceptional | 
care given to the growth and testing of all 
seeds by this house has established tor it an | 
enviable reputation throughout the world, | 
and their Farm Annual tor 1500, which is 
mailed free on application, will be found in 
every respect a thoroughly trustworthy guide | 
for the farm and garden, | 


In this climate almost everybody is more or 
less affected with catarrhal troubles, and al] 
these victims of our atmospheric conditions 
are on the lookout for eflective remedies, | 
Ely’s Cream Balm has proved itself highly | 
efhceacious in mitigating and removing | 
tarrhal troubles of all sorts. For colds in the | 
head, hay fever, and all other forms of this 
insidious disease, it has proved a reliable 
remedy, cleansing the nasal passages and 
‘allaying pain and inflammation, and restoring 

gheir pristine freshness the senses of taste 
nd smell. Any one who has suffered the | 
external annoyances of Rose Cold, Hay Fever, | 
and other catarrhal difficulties, and has ex- | 


perienced the racking headaches and dullness 

of spirit and incapacity for work which these | 
difficulties produce, will be glad to know of | 
a remedy whieh has been thoroughly tested | 
and has stood the results of actual experience, | 


MARY WASHINGTON ROSE | 

This beautiful rose, which was raised and | 

named by George Washington, and has since | 

been growing at Mount Vernon, and de-| 

scribed in Mount Vernon Guide Book, page | 

54, is now first offered to the public by one of | 
our enterprising florists, John Lewis Childs. 
Floral Park, N. Y., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this paper. It is only one of the 
many charming novelties he is introducing 
this year, and his catalogue, one of the most 
beautiful and complete ever issued, should be 
inthe hands of every lover of beautiful tlow- 

ers, choice vegetables, or rare fruits, 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD TAILOR ? 


Read what E. O, Thompson has to say on 


public has already been | 
greatly benefited by the combination between | 


Union | 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embrolid- 
ered cover, for 8250 cash, or 87275 on in- 
stallments, only 820 cash and $5 monthly 
for the balance until paid. 


i" 
| 
Borac 


These are the famous new Waters Uprights, the 
best and most durable pianos made, 74, octaves, 
H, DEED TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING qi ALITY, full iron frame, repeating ac- 
tion, finest ivory keys, THREE PEDALS and 
every improvement. 
_No charge for delivery within twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and eh} ping 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. Send for catalocue 
with reduced prices and termes, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Natural StoneWater Filters 
IV USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent ice 
Chambers tocool 
the Water. 


AS EASILY CLEANED 


WATER PITCHER! 


to distant 


— 
All Water is filled 
with Impurities: 


Trese FiLTers 


| ABSOLUTELY 
| CLEAN IT. 
For Use 
ortices, 
HOMES, 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used AND 
our Filters, and separate Patent SCHOOLS. 


Ice Chambers, 
For Free Descriptive Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yoru, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1355. 
2 East live N. Y. 


ConyecticrT, Greenwich. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


boys. Thorough preparation for business or for 
college. Absolutely he Ithful location and genuine 
heme, with the most refloed surroundings. Highest 


Armed required 
J H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
Connegcoricur, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Col- 
lege Preparatory Bchoo! for Girls (will be re- 
moved to H artford in June . Mrs SARA SMITH, l’rin- 
cipal, Mra. R. M Lararor, Ass't Principal. 


references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Music, Lanevaers, AND FLocuriow. Kare F. 
Principal. 


ace $20, Pupils fitted for stage or plat- 
form. Pierce Building. Copley Square, Roston. : 
New Yoru, New York City. 
—The “Medical and Surgical Re- UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


porter ” has set about obtaining the views 
of medical men on cremation, and, from 
interviews thus far published, the profes- 
sion cannot be said to be unanimous, but 
there seems to be a strong preponderance 
in favor of cremation. This is largely 
founded—as might be expected—upon | 
hygienic considerations, 


4456 W. Séth Btreet. 


Rev. G. W. BAMBON, D.D., Pres. 
Mra. E. 8. West, Lady Principal. 
Bpecial, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 


Wasnineron, DL. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. Select 
po ge and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
and privileges of home. Address princi 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. Canes. 


|W heat, “= 


Reader—Dear Reader—and espe- 


cially Dear Painter Reader: 
you ever happen to hear of any varnish-makers 
doing business at Hunter's Point? You never 
did ? 


tory is located there; and our name, it 


Well, we are varnish-makers, and our fae- 
is—no, 
not McCarthy, but—allow us to whisper it in 
your ear—it is: 


THE LAWSON VALENTINE Cv 


And we have a very decided opinion about 
the quality ot the varnishes we produce there. 
Of course you know nothing about that either, 
We're 


If you ll promise 


for that’s a secret—or it WAS a secret. 
just begimning to let it out. 
to keep it exceedingly dark, so that your com- 
petitor over the way cannot gain knowledge and 
profit by it, we don’t mind giving you the bene- 
fit of the pointer. 

All rieht. 


your ears, for we shall only whisper it to you: 


You promise ? Now sharpen 


OUR VARNISH IS THE IN Hi LD. 


BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


- 


th 


PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. T. ADAMS of 


“As a food for in 


NOTED CANADIAN 
TORONTO, recently said in conversation : 
valids or those debilitated BOY] N | \ |: the very best I have 
from any cause I regard ) L ever used, and not 
only for those sick or convalescing, but for exhausted professional or 
business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, 
build up and restore the overtaxed mind and body.” It Makes Blood 
Fast and Supplies the Vitalized Fluids so Essential in Expell- 
ing Deleterious BOVININ |. is the only raw meat food 
Accumulations. L condensed bya cold process, 
by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved 
in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 


BARRY'S 
Tricopherous 
HAIR & SKIN 


An clegant dressing ex 
quisitely perfumed, re 
moves allimpurities from 
qu e ecalp, prevents bald 
« »\ ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
J Thick, Seft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
VV h te | ©. eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 


and quickly bealing cuts, burns, bruises, spraine, &c. 


(A. B.C. Oat-Meal, ) 
Crushed 


Choicest Breakfast Foods. | 


Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggiats, 


STEAM 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
iiverywhere, X i) | 


HE « NEW HANDY 


FOR YOUR FILE 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., & Marray > 


| CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 

BE = MAILED TO YOU = ON 

4) Those answering anadvertisementiwill We RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
adil? : Publisher by stating that they saw the LAM, UNION, % NO. «= 30 LAFAYETTE 
ine) Advertisement in The Christian Union. oS | PLACE, 3 NEW + YORK. % % Ox 
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MARK 
«White & 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL, 41, NO. 12. 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— U.S. Govr- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


BENSONHURST-B Y-THE- 
SEA 


is not a mere Real Estate specu- 
lation, but a plan to found a 
settlement of about one thou- 
sand families who desire to live 
convenient to New York, in 
comfort and luxury without ex- 
travagance. 

BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 35 min- 
utes from Brooklyn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and LB. B. & R. R. Lots for sale. Illus- 
trated circ — sent. Apply to the agent on the 


B. F H, 26 Court B8t. 
Bldg. Brooklyn 


Crosse. & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
“ a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delic 7 flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
xpeel oy, keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure 
roperly nourished ffame.’’— Sermce 

nee og aoe le simply with boiling water or milk. 
Bold only in half- pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES & CU., Homeopat hic Chemista, 
ndon, 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
L ORDER 
: of Fine Tea, 
Oolong, Japan, Lmperial, Gu 
wader, H yson Mixed. 
lish Break ast, or bun Bun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
ever offered to get orders for 
celeb eas, Coffees, and Tyg owder. For 
full particulars THE GREA AMERIC 
TEA OO., 3l and 32 Vesey 8t.. N.Y. P.O. Bo 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


GOmMPANY 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


CARYETS. 


We invite inspection t. our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun and 
Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk aud Mohair Pius , was 
never so complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Also fine seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line of 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at moderate prices. 
Agents for Hall's Celebiated Bedding. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, COTTAGES, 
AND SUMMER RESI- 
DENCES 


SHEPPARD KNAPP C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th Sts., NEW 


EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


Is "the best for all 
kinds of Kuitting, 


WE 


ANTING SU 


Silks. for Art Embroidery, Rope Silk. Ze sf 
hing Silks, are unexcelied. 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK 


16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of 

he reason that they are AL LIABLE 

io strength, and sale by leading 
re and retailers threu Vy Sil the United Sta 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK on 


Vaste Sew ‘> Silk, black or assorted colors, 
\ ents per oz llustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Knitting, etc., 10 cents, males to any 
address by the 


EUREKA 
MFG. CO.,\f 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW RINDERGARTEN 


mm The best amusement for chil- 


mm dren, while the older folks will 
am find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff Spells words of two, 


three, four, and five letters. 
Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
me Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


| WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let them study or play, they 
will learn either way. 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st Sts., 


New York City. 


SPRING SEASON. 


We beg to inform our numerous 
patrons that we are prepared to 
show one of the finest lines of 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 
COSTUMES and WRAPS, 
DRESS GOODS and SILKS, 


to be found in any of the great 
establishments of this country or 
Europe. We are always ready 
and willing to send samples upon 
application. 

Our Catalogue for Spring and 
Summer is now ready; mailed 
free upon application. This Cat- 
alogue is invaluable to out-of- 
town customers whom time and 
distance prevent from visiting our 
mammoth Establishment. 

Don't forget that we deal in 
everything that man, woman, child 
or house may need, either for 
comfort or elegance. 

Before you place your Spring 
Orders, give us a trial. We can 
no doubt please you in qualities 
and prices. 


Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no  breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

‘The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CHicaGco Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 


effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 


It not unfrequently 


W HOOPING COUGH isa very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 


proves fatal. 


It is not easily controlled, but the inhalation (breathing) of 


Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only 
effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily be 


procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene, 


Treated in this way 


the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 


trifling expense and but little trouble. 


The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 


value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 


these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases, 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 


It is also a great relief in Asthma, 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


W. H. Scnrerreun & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


LYONS SILKS. 


TAFFETAS-RAYE, OMBRE, 
Brocaded and Satin Effects, 
PLAID STRIPE BENGALINES, 


Pim’s Royal Irish Poplins, 
CLAN TARTANS, 


Armure, Diagonale Ecossais, 


Broche Glace Diagonale. 


GRENADINES. 


Crepes, Gazes. 
OMBRE, BROCHE STRIPED EFFECTS 


In light and dark colors, 


For Street and Evening Dress. 


Broadeoay 19th 


NEW YORK. 


SILKS-AND DRESS GOODS. 


Visitors to our new Sales- 
rooms, in the basement, will 
find this week great addi- 
tions in important lines of 
Silks and Dress Goods. 

The same range of low 
prices will be maintained as 
have prevailed since the in- 
auguration of the sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewel 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled, 
(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


) 
494 
ROYALE” 
Kl | 
4 
SPOU) 
WARRANTED 
4 
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‘PIANOS.’ 


Union. 


Kleme Deparkment 
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ART ADRIFT. 


+ |HE correspondent of the London “ Daily 
Telegraph” says that sculptors are 
greatly annoyed at the imitations of 
their work reproduced in terra cotta. 
It is said that these reproductions are 
so artistic, they catch so cleverly the motif of 
the artist, that they have injured the sale of the 
original work. The “ Daily Telegraph” goes on 
to say that the pirates are Italians, whose imitations 
have flooded the markets of England, France, and 
America. “The visits made by the police to the 
workshops of the transalpine contrabandists have 
led to some remarkable revelations respecting the 
ways and means of the ‘sculpture pirates.’ At the 
house of one Gasparini, a molder of Montreuil, 
there were found eight imitations of Falguiére’s 
‘Diana.’ Another molder named Gonella was 
equally active in audacious piratic operations; but 
the palm will be accorded to a person called Gia- 
cometti, who has realized a considerable fortune by 
his artistic piracies. Giacometti kept a large estab- 
lishment on the banks of the river, and made a 
specialty of reproductions from the Museum of the 
Luxembourg, which were copied for him by two 
voung sculptors.” 

The penalty that genius pays is to see itself 
repeated; and the sculptors will now be able to 
sympathize with the poets and the novelists who 
have seen other men grow rich on the fruits of 
their brains. Could they but look upon themselves 
as universal benefactors, and calmly, not submit, 
but throw themselves into the attitude of philanthro- 
pists, whose genius made culture possible to the 
homes where the copyrighted edition could never find 
its way, and where the bracket would stand empty 
were there no clever thieves who made their wares 
of clay! And do not blame the buyers, for igno- 
rance is bliss, and insures a clear conscience. They 
never dream of the hungry artist whose soul was 
first moved by the thought they see expressed 
before them. So far as their consciousness is con- 
cerned, the reason why it is so cheap is because 
machinery is so wonderful. That it is a thought of 
the human brain, wrought out in literal sweat of 
the brow, is beyond them; that is the next step 
upward, to be followed by the next, that nothing is 
cheap that robs another of his rights. Let us be 
patient when we know the tendency is upward. 


STENCILING ON TEXTILES. 


By Mary Gay HuMPHREYs. 


‘JID you ever see a man, in your youthful 
| days, take a flapping circular piece of 
cardboard and apply it to the head of a 
flour barrel, then, with a tin cup of 

| black paint and a smeared brush, give it 
a few vigorous sweeps, and on removing the paper 
leave the barrel head proclaiming ‘ Excelsior 
Brand,” “ XXX,” and perhaps adorned below this 
legend with an ornamental figure ? 

The man who performed this feat held in his 
grasp the groundwork of a useful, beautiful, and 
time-honored method of decoration. The minds of 
American women are so alert, ingenious, and 
accessible to suggestion that the wonder is that the 
flour barrel has not set up what appeared to be a 
new and independent method of decoration, yet, 
after all, the same practiced by Arabs, Persians, 
Indians, and Chinese. 

The stencil is really one of the simplest methods 


of decoration, va - 
uable because it 


can be applied to 
so many different 
purposes and ma- 
terials, and at the 
same time is thor- 
oughly artistic, and 
not at all mechani- 
cal, as it appears. 
One reason why 
it may be so un- 
reservedly com- 
mended to women 
is that it does not 


demand previous 
training in draw- 
ing. Unfortunate- 
ly for art education in this country, drawing is 
not made as imperative as in foreign countries, 
while we move rather instinétively toward color. 
Now, in stencil the drawing is the most mechanical 
part of the work after the design is once prepared. 

Nor is the design necessarily a free-hand draw- 
ing. In fact, it rarely is except where something 
exceptional is required. Certainly for our pur- 
poses it need not be a free-hand drawing. The 
world is so teeming with designs that one scarcely 
knows in which direction to point. Wall papers, 
carpets, Oriental rugs, Japanese fans, patterns in 
stuffs from brocades to cotton prints, afford an 
embarrasement of riches. When the burden of 
selection is made, the design can be either copied or 
traced. It is then transferred to stencil paper, or to 
the prepared paper used by architects. This failing, 
ordinary brown cardboard may be substituted. 

When the design is traced, overlook it carefully, 
and mark off at intervals small sections which are 
not to be cut. In doing this two things must be con- 
sidered. The first is to choose these where they will 
least interfere with the design; the second, to make 
them no oftener than necessary to hold the design 
together. Those which are called “holders” or 
“ holdfasts’”’ are necessary to keep the design from 
falling apart, and should be as unobtrusive as possible. 

Now get, if possible, a sheet of glass and lay the 
traced piece of cardboard flat; then with a sharp 
penknife cut out the design as neatly as possible, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the “ holdfasts.”. When 
the stencil is cut, moisten it thoroughly with oil and 
until the paper will absorb no more. Then, when 
dry, give it a coat of varnish. This preparation is 
to prevent the stencil from absorbing the paint 
when the business of decoration begins. 

Now the stencil is ready to be applied to any 
surface desirable. It is not every woman who feels 
equal to the physical task of undertaking wall dec- 
oration, but there is no limit to what she can do 
even for her walls without mounting a step-ladder. 
In this peripatetic age stuffs and fabrics furnish a 
large part of the wall hangings used, and with the 
manifest advantage that they can always be taken 
down and carted away with the Lares and Penates 
on the first of May. For example, I have just 
seen some wall hangings of olive-green rich velvet, 
on which an old Venetian design was stenciled in 
old pinks, blues, and greens. This work was the 
result of a fastidious desire to obtain the effect 
of a fabric enriched in color by time, the fabric 


itself not being procurable. Another, a most beau- 
tiful example, was a frieze of gray cotton velvet, on 
which the design was an arrangement of large 
water-lily leaves and stems in old blue. Now, 
this was work that any woman could do, enjoy in 
her own home, and leave as a legacy to her chil- 
dren, who may yet set it up in some city of Idaho 
or Montana. 

There is scarcely a fabric on which the stencil 
may not be used. Wools should be excepted, as 
they should be in all decorative work, on ac- 
count of moths. But from burlaps to bolting-cloth, 
that fairy-like web, there is free range. Burlap, 
indeed, is, in artistic eyes, one of the most precious 
fabrics. It has texture and it has tint, both of the 
most agreeable kind. Nor is it against it that it is 
cheap. No fabric is more commonly used, and if 
any one choosing to read this paper should desire to 
work in stencil, I would advise beginning with 


burlap. A frieze, indeed, would not be a monu- 
mental undertaking. 

Instead, here is a simple interlaced border— 
a stencil very easy to cut, and of which the “re- 
peat,”’ as it is called, is so brief that it can be easily 
handled. Wax, oil, or water-color may be used. 
Water-color, however, is the easiest medium, and 


any house-painter can mix it properly. For this 
design Indian blue or old red is a suitable color. 
Use a brush that will give good broad sweeps. 
Small brushes waste force. Fasten the burlap 
down securely, as if for adrawing. Lay the stencil 
on, holding it firmly with 9ne hand, and brushing 
with the color thoroughly, so as to leave the design 
neat and clean. But do not attempt to lay over 
the color too evenly. It is this that gives the me- 
chanical look that is so wearisome to trade work. 
On the contrary, let it deepen and lighten. When 
the stencil is removed, lay it on carefully again, 
joining the parts carefully so that there may b- 
no break in the continuity of the design. 

At length the border is all in; but the work 
is by no means done. Neither you nor I would 
be suited if we did not get a little free-hand work 
in. That is the individual and American of 
it. With a smaller brush trace at least the outer 
edge with another tint or col». This accent- 
uates the border properly. If old red has been 
used, a deeper red or gold will set off the design. 
If Indian blue has been used, deep red on the 
outer edge will intensify the blue. Don’t be too 
precise in this hand-work. Let the color wander 


a little, and let it break and lapse here and 


| 
if 
} 
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there. The result will be much more agreeable to 
the eye. 

Or suppose you take some broad design, such as 
the water-lily spoken of above. In this case the 
outlines, the twisted stems, and the veining alone 
are stenciled. Afterward the shading is put on free- 
hand, and only as shading; the high lights are the 
gray velvet ground. Work such as this is as fasci- 
nating as what is more commonly practiced as deco- 
ation. 

To turn to lighter fabrics, nothing receives stencil 
more delightfully than bolting-cloth. Suppose we 
conceive of curtains of bolting-cloth. Now, for a 
design, look over some modern wall-paper borders, 
and find a garland such as Louis XVI. styles have 
introduced. Copy the garland with tracing paper, 
and transfer it to stencil paper. Cut only the out- 
lines of the forms. What is desired is to get merely 
the drawing. When the stencil is used, wield the 

sh lightly, and put in the color, which should 
be a light reddish-brown, very sparingly. When 
thédesign is thus transferred, it is only a delight to 
work ik the pinks of the roses and the green of 
the leaves in flat tints by hand, accenting the out- 
lines now and then with a dash of red. Curtains 
of this sort require only a hem and a bit of metal 
lace edge. 

Japanese prints offer unlimited suggestion in the 
use of printed stuffs, and, if you observe, these cot- 
tons are usually in écru, olive-green, and dull red 
grounds printed in unobtrusive black designs. But 
how gorgeous and decorative they are! All this 
glory is wrought by stenciling them with gold. 
Our own prints may be used exactly in the same 
manner. At the humblest country store you can 
buy prints that you can make equally valuable. 
Suppose you choose a design that you consider 
effective. Take the largest form or motive and 
copy it. Within its outlines draw some broken 
bars; those are the simplest forms. Cut them 
out, and the outline thus broken is your stencil. It 
is not necessary to apply it to each flower or form. 
On the contrary, it is always better to omit here and 
there a figure. But use the gold or bronze or sil- 
ver lavishly enough to give a flashing surface, and 
it adds variety to mingle now and then a little color 
—green or blue. 

Blue denim, which will be recognized as the 
material of which overalls are made, and of which 
the color is highly prized in decorative work, takes 
stenciling admirably. White, red, and yellow are 
the colors generally used. Disks and water lines in 
the Japanese manner are simple and effective designs 
for portitres. As wall coverings or in upholstery, 
all-over designs in Indian spirals and whorls are 
very good. Such designs are excellent also on 
burlap. When large, scroll-like designs are used, 
it adds much to the richness of the decoration 
to cover the plain spaces with broken bars, after 
the manner of darned grounds in embroidery. 
Greens and blues, reds and blues, and different 
tints of the same color, combine well in this way. 

These are hints sufficient, for after women have 
acquired the principles of stencil work, each will 
find her greatest satisfaction in working independ- 
ently in her own way. The field is wide and 
exhaustless. 


AT THE BEGINNING. 


By Epwarp IRENus STEVENSON. 


“xvz,¢)N pursuing art with intelligent interest 
and zeal, it by no means follows that the 
average amateur gets a good all-around 
view of the branch occupying him. In 
music, painting, sculpture, and poetry a 
student’s taste is apt to be concentrated now on this 
single phase, presently on some other one more or 
less nearly its kin. Little by little, the horizon 
becomes circumscribed—and stays circumscribed. 
When the hard-working pianoforte scholar, for 
example, reaches the many and fascinating works 
of Chopin or Schumann, there is a tendency to feel 
that much good has been laid up there for it. 
There is a settling down to, a choice of, further 
acquaintance with Chopin or Schumann for the 
rest of one’s time. Such a position may be half- 
consciously taken; but taken it is, and one idée- 
fixe, a view of art through one single vehicle of its 
expression, becomes dominant. If it be painting, 
it is the theories and practice of one painter or school 
that fill the worker’s head, and it is not painting— 
it is Overbeck, or Defregger, or Israels, or Rico, or 
Corot, or Alfred Stevens. There is much differ- 
ence between being chock-full of art, and chock-full 
of somebody in art. The room one has walked 
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into pleases, and it is peculiarly easy to sit down 
in it, and pull down the shades, and pay no heed 
to the halls, or the world outside. Development, 
in the broad sense of the word, dies a very peaceful 
death, while we are under the impression that we 
are keeping it alive. A cynical French critic once 
remarked that “no class of men knew so little of 
music, painting, and literature as musicians, painters, 
and writers.” 

In music, with which the writer will especially 
apply the above text, or texts, at present, a para- 
graph or so of a sermon seems surprisingly in 
order at all times. Those who may be asked to 
pay special heed to it, and to their ways, can be 
classed in two divisions—the teacher, particularly 
the elementary teacher; and the advanced, the far 
advanced, amateur or professional musician. To 
take up the side of the matter appealing to the 
teacher in music will be enough for the present 
brief paper. 

First, it is never too early to begin to interest the 
child that studies music in looking out of its little 
corner of work on the art as a whole. From the 
outset, even from the very knowing the notes, take 
care that art does not mean to the little learner 
merely the pianoforte or the violin, fingering, and 
the piece of music to be mastered as the preface to 
another piece of music—and nothing else. He 
should be early encouraged to feel that though it is 
highly desirable he should perform well, he must be 
more of a musician than a player. Working away, 
generally impatiently, and always with little pleas- 
ure, in his mechanical tasks, the five-finger exercises 
and scales, the small pupil ought to be made surer 
each day than most small pupils are that they are 
stepping-stones (even if they seem the rather so 
many stumbling-blocks) to entering into the knowl- 
edge of a world of beauty toward which the young 
face has been set—that here is the somewhat trying 
path that leads to a most royal highroad. A child 
takes much for granted and on credit from a source 
that he has faith in. He must be brought to feel 
sure that all the trouble and tiresome work he is 
going through just now is going to be repaid enor- 
mously, not merely in his “ playing well” this 
instrument or another, but in his opening a door into 
a land of beauty where all manner of surprises and 
enjoyments from other persons’ efforts await him. 
To a very young student of the pianoforte—which 
instrument and its study offers in itself the most 
familiar and comprehensive example of a process— 
with the pianoforte scholar the étude, or parlor- 
piece, or sonatina, or sonata is apt to be found 
something standing by itself, for quite too much, in 
the child’s mind. It can be made, with tact and 
“faculty,” to represent much more—to hold good 
as an invitation to the young learner to march along 
toward those heights that are, perhaps, very far 
beyond, but that are Delectable Mountains. 

It is almost everything in the way of keeping a 
pupil in music at work, in the best sense, if his mind 
can be early imbued with the feeling that he has be- 
gun the acquaintance, not simply of an instrument, 
but of a means of emotional and intellectual delight ; 
and there is a fine art in musical pedagogy that can 
convey it very happily. Ifa music-learner begins 
at the first outset to feel, and uninterruptedly keeps 
on feeling, that the piece in hand and its successor 
after it is the thing, and means “ music” to him, 
that small musical mind is in an active state, and 
plenty of otherwise conscientious and thoughtful 
instructors’ charges are already fixed therein. The 
child is seeing only an edge of red or a blue ray, 
and, by and by, the rainbow will mean little to it. 

A young scholar’s sense of musical form can be 
cultivated much further back in his studies than 
many seem to suppose. It is surprising how early 
a sketchy but firm knowledge of it can be well com- 
prehended. Some of the elementary relations of 
tones can readily be made clear; and, following 
this or that little dip into harmony, can come the 
showing how a sentence or a piece of music is 
written, how a simple sonata is built. The scholar 
can early come to understand, in a partial way, 
and as a guide to better-defined knowledge by and 
by, why a song is a song, an opera is an opera, a 
symphony a symphony, and leok forward to hear- 
ing and being familiar with forms of composition 
that are forward of its present intelligence or prac- 
tical powers. To play ¢o the pupil and talk music 
with him, and explain the music he hears elsewhere 
to him, is almost as much as to hear and watch him 
accomplish the day’s set task. 

From the outset tangible sides of musical inter- 
est must be kept before the young scholar. Musical 
biography, the characteristics of a composer, per- 
sonal or as an intelligence in art, must gradually 
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be unfolded to him—a fact here and a story there. 
Bach and Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, and 
Wagner gradually should stand up in the child's 
mind as living and breathing and eating and drink- 
ing men, and not names of vague dignity. In too 
many cases it is the sheer ignorance of the teacher 
that makes the pupil not sure, and certainly not at 
all interested, as to whether Haydn to-day is alive 
and well and music-writing, or if Clementi is not a 
composer of the first rank and hard at work in the 
employ of some local publishing house. It is a 
safe rule to make that a child shall not learn a 
piece of music without knowing something about 
the importance and life and personality of the com- 
poser who put it on paper; and here it is to be said 
that nowadays there is no excuse for giving a pupil 
music whose origin does not justify that much 
attention. The scholar must begin with what is 
worth while for it in its stage of musical intelli- 
gence; and it should be kept, and finally will keep 


‘itself, only to that all the way forward. 


In a word, the process of developing a general 
and sound taste is, after all is said and done, too 
much a secondary and taken-for-granted process on 
the teacher’s part. It is true that the lesson-time 
is generally short and has to be devoted to the 
practical matter in hand; but a large proportion of 
instructors are not so hurried or limited. And if 
the teacher be so circumstanced, it must then be 
the care of those who have set the teacher to work 
to develop the child’s fingers. It is safe to say that 
two-thirds of the elementary music scholars—and it 
is their case and their instructors’ case that this 
paper particularly speaks of, as has been stated— 
are not receiving the elementary musical education 
that ought to be their fortune, though they are un- 
doubtedly enjoying an incalculable amount of pa- 
tient, conscientious, but all too narrow and mechan- 
ical tutelage. “ In ascending a hill we can easily 
become so intent on placing our footsteps firmly, 
mounting rapidly, and, in a word, climbing, that 
we neither look around at the prospect as we con- 
tinue, nor appreciate it when we reach the top.” 


—— 


FOUR GIRLS IN EUROPE. 


PARTY of friends who are great admir- 
ers of The Christian Union are now 
abroad ; they have been traveling for two 
years, and the bright letters giving ac- 
counts of their journeyings and experi- 
ences have appeared two or three times in The 
Christian Union. So many of our readers write to 
us asking questions relating to the best routes and 
methods of traveling and living abroad that the 
following letter will doubtless prove helpful and 
suggestive : 


December 15, 1889. 


Do you know we are housekeeping’ It is so 
delightful, and, now we are getting used to it, it does 
not make any difference. We still like it, and are 
happier than we have been at any time since we 
came over. Just at the time we took our apart- 
ment we read in The Christian Union the entertain- 
ing account of the five young men who went to 
housekeeping in New York. We thought we might 
have some interesting experiences to relate, but, just 
think, we have had our apartment over six weeks, 
and everything has gone so smoothly—not an expe- 
rience worth mentioning! However, you may be 
sure we have no regret on that score. Ah! if only 
our American sisters could live in their own homes 
as easily as we do in a foreign land! We havea 
remarkable little maid-of-all-work who bears the 
musical name of Concetta. She does not speak 
anything but Italian, and we wondered at first if we 
could get on, and get enough to eat, because we did 
not speak a word; but our fears were groundless. 
Like the rest of the Italians, Concetta is bright 
and alert to all our needs, and cooks to perfection. 
We are not accustomed at home to have our wants 
anticipated by our servants, and it was a revelation 
to us at first to be so well understood by a glance. 
Now we are used to it, and then, too, we are able to 
speak a few words, as we have taken lessons regu- 
larly since our arrival here. 

Florence is fascinating. We have been here over 
two months, being first for several weeks in a pen- 
sion. We do our sightseeing slowly, and thor- 
oughly as possible, consulting Hare, Horner, Rus- 
kin, and other authorities and critics at every turn. 
After gaining all the points we can from them we 
use our own eyes, and draw our own conclusions from 
the whole matter. I wrote you last from Steinach, I 
believe. We left there in September, going into the 
Dolomite region, inspired thereto by reading Miss 
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Amelia Edwards’s “ Untrodden Peaks and Unfre- 
uented Paths,” and also books by Walter White and 
Dr. Grohmann. We were more than repaid by the 
wonderful scenery. The coloring of the mighty 
rocks is something marvelous, shading often from 
blood-red to a delicate violet. Our English cousins 
have this region pretty well to themselves, and are 
very fond of it, preferring it to Switzerland, which 
they leave to the Americans. From Cortona we 
made an excursion to Piere di Cadore, and saw the 
humble dwelling where the great Titian was born. 
Afterward we went up to Botzen and Meran, both 
charmingly situated, and the latter very popular 
and a great resort for invalids, the climate being 
very desirable ; and then—we came into this “land 
of sunshine and of song.” I think I wrote you 
that in August we went to Venice and Verona for 
two or three days, taking the trip on beautiful Lake 
Garda. ‘This time we did not go to meet friends, 
as before, but to see, and our trip was ideal. The 
weather was perfect—days full of sunshine, nights 
radiant with the moonlight. We would go out in 
a gondola in the daytime, stopping to see different 
churches and buildings of interest. We would go 
back to our hotel and say, “ Was it not perfect ?” 
And then in the evening we would go up and down 
the Grand Canal in a gondola, listening to soft 
music or the calls of the gondoliers, and watch the 
moonbeams playing upon the water; and then we 
would say, “ After all, this is ideal.” Venice seems 
like a beautiful dream—-perfect, finished. There 
was not a jar in anything for the two weeks we 
were there, and we wonder, if we ever go back 
again, if it will all be the same; or was it but, after 
all, “love’s young dream”? ‘Then Verona again, 
with its churches and fine arena; then Lakes Lecco 
and Como, and on to Milan, where we spent several 
days, becoming familiar with the grand Cathedral, 
and seeing with the deepest interest “The Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci in one of the 
churches, or rather in the refectory of S. Maria 
delle Grazie. If all goes well, Italy will claim us 
some time longer. We have engaged our apart- 
ment here until February, but are so contented we 
do not like to think of going then, and last evening 
we made our latest plan. That is to keep our 
apartment until warm weather—perhaps through 
May—and just take a trip to Rome and Naples, 
with hand-baggage only, for perhaps three weeks 
in March. We have two Italian lessons weekly, 
and two French, and we have a good deal of study- 
ing to do to satisfy not only the ambition of our 
teachers, but also our own. Then we have more 
social life than we have heretofore had. We have 
met many charming people, and have been invited 
out a good deal, and, having our own home, can 
entertain in a quiet way with great enjoyment. It 
costs us less keeping house than boarding, and we 
live extremely well, and are all getting fat. 


This letter was followed by one giving a descrip- 
tion of a birthday lunch and a five o'clock tea, given 
to friends who had entertained the party at different 
times, and one to bring together some American 
friends who were traveling over the same general 
route,and who would meet at several points. These 
ladies are accompanied by a mother and grand- 
mother, and by keeping together have secured bet- 
ter rooms and attention because of the number in 
the party—six. The incomes which are represented 
in this party are not large, and yet they have 
seemed to gratify every reasonable desire. 


TRAINED NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 


=S>|OR years the need of trained nurses for 
| children has been felt. The difference 
between the English and American 
standards for nurses has been the subject 
of public and private comment and agi- 
A few weeks since we noticed the opening 
of a school for training children’s nurses in con- 
nection with a hospital for children in New York. 
The idea has become very popular, and has met so 
perfectly the approval of the boards uf managers 
of the institutions caring for children, that many 
of them will open similar departments in connection 
with their organizations. Dr. Sarah J. McNutt 
says : 

‘s Matrons of large institutions will be only too 
glad to get bright girls who will come for six 
months or a year at low wages in consideration of 
instruction and a diploma. People would be onl 
too glad to pay something in order to get better 
nurses; therefore the higher wages paid to a girl 
having a certificate from some reputable institution 
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ought to make such instruction sought after. It 
has long seemed inexplicable to me that a mother 
will give far more time and care to finding a cook 
than to selecting a nurse. Any girl, provided she 
looks clean, is supposed to be ready to take care of 
children, and the demand is so great that the wages 
paid are often out of proportion to the capacity of 
the girl. The result is that during the most im- 
pressionable age, morally as well as physically, our 
children are exposed to constant risks.” 

The public have now an opportunity to prove 
that they want trained nurses for their children ; 
nurses who can speak grammatically, who are 
healthy and clean, and who can meet an emergency 
intelligently. Think of the relief it would be to a 
mother during a light illness of her child to havea 
nurse who knew the bad effects of violating the 
order of the diet or the temperature of the room ; 
who knew that a slight neglect might result in the 
serious illness, if not the death, of her charge ! 

There is another side to this question. When 
character and brains are the recognized require- 
ments in a nurse, as well as muscles and a dog-like 
faithfulness, a higher class of girls, intellectually, 
will be drawn into this kind of service. A public 
sentiment will soon change this service to the grade 
of nursery governess, and the children of American 

rents will not talk with the accent of foreigners ; 
the baby babble in the parks and on our uptown 
streets will not make one think that tenement- 
houses have sent their inmates abroad for an airing. 


A CUP OF COFFEE. 


+O possess the art of making a perfect cup 
of coffee or tea simplifies the entertain- 
ing of friends. That it is an art we 
admit, but it is an art whose possession 
is claimed universally. Recipes care- 
fully followed do not always result in the delicate 
beverage desired. Brains and tact are needed in 
the making of a cup of tea or coffee that appeals to 
the senses. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” recently had 
a series of articles written under the instigation of 
a large tea and coffee importing house, which con- 
tained the following directions for making coffee : 
“Café noir may be passed over; it is not an 
Englishman’s beverage. ‘To make café au lait to 
perfection you must have every vessel used in the 
process first heated with boiling water. Any chill 
or lowering of temperature is injurious to the 
flavor and aroma of coffee. There are numerous 
new and improved coffee-pots ; any will do that has 
a receptable for the ground coffee through which 
the boiling water will percolate. Let a heaped tea- 
spoonful of freshly ground coffee be used for each 
breakfast-cupful you wish to make. Put it in the 
bag or other receptacle (after having heated the 
coffee-pot) and pour boiling water on it—half the 
quantity of boiling water which you wish to have 
of coffee. While it is percolating into the lower 
part of the coffee-pot, put into a saucepan on the 
fire the same quantity of milk as you have used of 
boiling water. Let it be thoroughly heated, but do 
not let it come to a boil. If it boils, the flavor of 
boiled milk will destroy the flavor of the coffee. 
As soon as the boiling water has all gone through the 
coffee, pour it out of the coffee-pot into a previously 
heated jug, and then pour it again on to the coffee. 
Let it percolate through a second time, and then 
repeat the process a third time. This done, pour 
the coffee into the saucepan of milk and leave it on 
the fire for a minute or two to be further heated, 
but don’t let it come to a boil. It will be seen 
from these detailed directions that the essential 
matters are to put the boiling water three times 
through the coffee, and then to mix it with the 
heated milk and heat the mixture still further.” 
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Every gardener knows that in order to cultivate 
to the utmost a precious plant, he must not only 
nourish, but prune it. Left to run riot in a lux- 
uriant soil, its beauty and richness will often be 
sacrificed to its too abundant foliage. The same 
thing is true of some of the most valuable qualities 
of human character. Few attributes are so condu- 
cive to happiness and welfare as sympathy. The 
power of transferring the joy or the woe of another 
to one’s own breast, and feeling with and for him, is 
the source of untold good and gladness. Out of 
this spring private and public beneficence, systems 
of education, schemes of philanthropy, pitying 
thoughts, loving words, kindly deeds. The same 
warmth and life-giving power that the sun exerts 
over the physical world, sympathy extends over the 
heart and happiness of man. 
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A YOUNG SAVAGE. 


By ELtainE GOODALE. 


Tt is a March day—the kind of a March 
day that we have in Dakota, and nowhere 
else that | know of. ‘That is to say, it 
isn'ta warm, pleasant day in March, such 

—J as we do semi-occasionally see in New 
England—it is an undeniably hot day, with the 
mereury 75° in the shade and 85° in the sun. ‘This 
wonderful sun beats down with splendid, dry, daz- 
zling heat upon the crisp, curly grass of the bare 
prairie, over which no transforming shade of green 
has crept. There are a few sparse, leafless trees, 
a few purplish-brown low foothills, and a score of 
mud-plastered cabins in the background; but the 
main features of the scene are grass—dead brown 
grass—and sunshine. 

Prone onthe dry ground, basking in the sunshine, 
lies a creature of them both—a boy. If a boy of 
thirteen or thereabouts is always a savage, what 
would you say of this one, in whose untutored nature 
no inherited trait, no surrounding restraints, have 
helped to modify the crude boy-instinct? Boys 
love to be out-of-doors ; this one knows nowhere else 
to be, except at night or in the coldest weather, on 
a bunk piled with unsavory blankets in a close 
room full of men, women, and children, and smell- 
ing of tobacco smoke and frying fat. Boys love to 
eat; this boy devours all that he can get, when- 
ever and wherever he pleases. Boys love to kill; 
this young Indian shoots birds with bow and arrow 
in winter, and catches fish in summer—perhaps 
with no more zest than you do who are reading 
about him! In patience and in caution, however, 
the child of the red man surpasses you. 

How long has he lain there, utterly motionless— 
a mere patch of color on the brown earth? In his 
hand is a long slip-noose of stout twine, and the 
noose surrounds an obscure hole in the smooth 
prairie. Something appears at last at the top of 
the hole—a slender head, a pair of sparkling eyes. 
Ha! the knot holds—the uncouth creature has 
scrambled to its feet, and, with an unintelligible 
howl of exultation, rushes on its prey ! 

You can see now how he looks—a brown, full- 
lipped face, with bead-like black eyes not unlike 
those of the poor little animal which he had just 
secured, thick braids of coarse black hair strag- 
gling wildly over a low forehead and down on the 
shoulders from which hangs a dingy blue blanket. 
Underneath, the tattered shirt of gay calico, and 
the leggings cut down from a pair of brown duck 
overalls, discover numerous patches of bronze skin 
through the rents. Kneeling on the ground, with 
his moceasined foot on the creature’s tail, the 
young savage is transferring his noose from the 
neck to the foot of his captive—dexterously avoid- 
ing its sharp teeth meanwhile ; another minute and 
he is off, dragging the little striped body uncon- 
cernedly through the grass. 

This is by no means the first gopher that our 
hero has ever caught, but it is, nevertheless, a critical 
moment in his history. Hehas been observed. At 
the door of a bright, unpainted pine building, not 
many rods away, stands a matronly-looking woman, 
with a gingham apron thrown over her head to 
shield her eyes from the strong glare. She has a 
bustling, comfortable New England aspect, delight- 
fully incongruous with this strange, quiet place. 

**Kliza,” she says, apparently addressing some 
one within the house, “do look at this boy! What 
under the sun is he trying to do? There—he has 
done it! Did you ever in your life see anything so 
queer as he looks? And what sort of an animal do 
you call that? (We must have a veranda to this 
house—the glare is awful.) I should think they 
did need a school here, judging from that speci- 
men! Do you suppose he will want to come, 
Eliza? Shall you send the policeman after him ?” 
_ “ Not to-day, mother,” replies a singularly quiet 
voice. 

Eliza's slight, girlish figure appears in the door-- 
way, beside the portly one of her mother; and, 
shading her eyes with her hand, she gazes thought- 
fully after the retreating hunter, with his little 
captive still dangling helplessly at the end of his 
string. The boy knows well enough, of course, that 
the schoolhouse is there, and that the white women 
have seen him, but these are unwelcome facts, which 
it pleases him for the present to ignore. Long after 
the elder woman, however, has disappeared into her 
clean, bare little kitchen, and is frying steak and 
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boiling potatoes for the noon meal, the girl stands 
motionless, with a far-away look in her big gray 
eyes, planning—planning the capture of this young 
savage ; not how to secure his unwilling attendance 
upon her school, but how to stimulate his curiosity, 
to win his interest, and finally— 

“Child, what are you doing out in the hot sun all 
this time, without a thing on your head? Dinner 
will be on the table in ten minutes. Did you ever 
know anything so tough as this Agency beef? 
We'll cook a chicken to-morrow—one of the In- 
dian women brought two to sell while you were 
in school, and I had such a time trying to find out 
how much she wanted for them! Why, she sat for 
half an hour with the things under her shawl, 
before I knew she had them! What are you going 
to do after dinner, Eliza? I do believe you are 
thinking yet about that boy !” 

“T shall cut out the rest of these pictures, and 
paste them up in the schoolroom this afternoon. 
Perhaps ‘that boy’ will help me, if he is anywhere 
about. We must contrive to get hold of him .in 
some way, mother—lI can see that it will not be 


easy.” 

Six weeks later. Eliza, in her cheerful school- 
room, is patiently drilling a class of girls in ele- 
mentary reading—“ I see.a cat.” A large picture 
of pussy chasing her tail is pinned up over the 
blackboard, upon which the words are written 
plainly enough to be seen across the room. But 
the girls are timid and slow, and are put to utter 
confusion when their teacher, believing that they 
know every word at last, rubs out and rewrites the 
sentence in the following order—*“ A cat I see.” 

They stand awkwardly enough as yet—a long, 
uneven line—girls of all ages, from seven to six- 
teen, but all equally ignorant of the mysteries of 
the English language. Each one, however, wears a 
neat gingham dress of her own making and Mrs. 
Lewis's planning; her face and hands are clean, 
and her black hair smoothly braided. The room, 
with its plain desks, stove, and blackboards, fur- 
nished by the Government, is made attractive by 
many little personal touches—home-made shades 
of unbleached muslin in the six windows, which 
shine with much rubbing, green things growing in 
window-boxes fitted to the sills, an abundance of 
suitable pictures on the walls. In the adjoining 
“ industrial room,” or school kitchen, of which the 
door stands ajar, two girls, in big aprons and white 
cooking-school caps, may be seen cutting out biscuit, 
grinding coffee, and setting two long tables. 

But where are the boys? Half a dozen of the 
little fellows, from five to eight years old, are sitting 
at their desks as quiet as mice, absorbed in string- 
ing blue and white beads. For the rest you must 
leave the schoolroom and visit the garden just 
behind it—an acre of ground surrounded by a 
roughly made wire fence, where ten big boys are 
wielding hoes in the potato patch with awkward 
energy, or grubbing with their hands along the 
rows of tiny seedlings, trying to distinguish the 
weeds from the beets and radishes. Mrs. Lewis— 
good, capable woman! as efficient in a garden as in 
the kitchen or at the sewing-machine—pervades the 
place in her clean gingham gown and sunbonnet, 
keeping a watchful eye on each one of her charges, 
and giving all the needed encouragement and 
advice. 

“George! just hand me that hoe, and let me 
show you how to do it!” she exclaims; and a boy 
who finds hoeing potatoes a more interesting occu- 
pation, just now, than catching gophers, and who 
has sacrificed his cherished long braids to Miss 
Lewis’s wishes and her offer of a good suit of 
clothes, comprehends the gesture rather than the 
words, and hands over the implement with a 
grin. There is a certain pleasure in making things 
actually grow—in nice, straight lines, too—and a 
novelty about the whole thing which is decidedly 
attractive. 

Then, too, there is some attraction to a perpet- 
ually hungry boy in the sound of the school bell 
rung for lunch. Under Mrs. Lewis’s direction the 
boys fall into line and march down to the school- 
house, and into the industrial room, where they 
hang up their hoes on the proper nails ; then into 
the wash-room; and finally all are standing in their 
places at the tables loaded with dishes of baked 
beans, hot biscuit, and smoking coffee, and repeat- 
ing after their teacher the simple words of the 
6 ” 


All this sounds like smooth enough sailing, but this 
same afternoon the original boy-nature reasserts 
itself. The girls are in the industrial room now 
with Mrs. Lewis, the dishes are all washed and put 
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away, and the tables covered with bolts of calico and 
muslin, boxes of thimbles and thread, and piles of 
half-made garments. Eliza has sent her boys to 
the blackboard to put down rows of figures, and 
George is surreptitiously drawing a horse instead, 
thus considerably distracting the minds of his 
fellow-learners. 

He is found out, and summarily ordered to his 
desk, upon which he scribbles pictures of horses, in 
impossible positions, all over the first two pages of 
his primer. As this amusement palls, he begins, 
cautiously at first, then more boldly, to beat a tattoo 
on the floor with the heels of his new, coarse, and 
heavy shoes. Miss Lewis gives one glance in his 
direction, sees danger in his eye, and, sending her 
class to their seats, takes her place at the parlor 
organ and plays a lively march, to which they 
have been trained to go through some simple calis- 
thenic exercises. ‘These movements, in which he 
delights, usually make George forget all about his 
inclination to be bad; but this afternoon is an ex- 
ception. He give his arm an unnecessarily violent 
jerk, and hits the boy next him in the eye. Ap- 
palled by the awful yell of the victim and the 
sudden cessation of the music, he departs without 
ceremony, only stopping in his flight to kick the door 
shut and leave a jeering laugh echoing through the 
awe-stricken silence of the schoolroom. 


“ Eliza, if I were you, I would send the police- 
man after that boy, and make him come back to 
school and behave himself. It’s outrageous for him 
to act so, and it will have a very bad effect upon 
the other boys if he isn’t punished and entirely sub- 
dued. I always said he was a—”’ 

“ Mother,” says Eliza, pale but determined, “ if 
it had been Tom who behaved in that way, that is 
just what I should do. He is both dull and cow- 
ardly, and can be managed only by keeping him in 
subjection. George is different. He is not in the 
least afraid of me, and he never will be. He is not 
afraid of his father, nor the policeman, nor the 
agent, nor anybody! He cannot be terrified by 
threats—only brute force will conquer him; and 
that will not conquer his soul—only his body. If I 
threaten what I cannot execute he will despise me, 
and if I punish him severely he will be hardened 
hopelessly. He wouldn’t come to school at all until 
he had been fairly interested in spite of himself; 
and it is the work and the novelty he cares about 
now ; it isn't the books. I haven't succeeded yet. 
I shall not allow him to come back until he wants 
to come so much that he will do well for a time, at 
least. He will be so surprised and disappointed 
that I do not attempt to punish him or take any 
notice of him that, after a few days of freedom, the 
old amusements will begin to pall, and he will try 
everything to win back my attention and interest. 
You will see if I am not right.” 

Of course she was right. For two whole days 
the rebel was obtrusively jubilant. He sallied by 
the open schoolroom door, with his bow and arrows 
ostentatiously displayed, and in his old clothes. 
Nobody noticed him. The boys and Mrs. Lewis 
were enthusiastic over the rapid growth of their 
garden. The savory smell of hot stew and the 
aroma of coffee lingered round the industrial room 
at the lunch hour. The school was practicing a new 
song or shouting out a new English sentence with 
great zest every time he slowly passed the door. Once 
he even ventured to peep in at the window; but only 
one or two of the very little girls looked dubiously 
at him. On Saturday evening, when the well-lighted 
rooms were devoted to music, picture-books, and 
simple games, and cheerful with many voices, he 
was excluded. Cookies and apples were passed at 
the close; he had none. The next day was Sunday. 
He did not usually care much about Sunday-school; 
but now that he thought he couldn’t go, the quiet 
hour and the pretty cards distributed possessed 
a charm in his recollection. What was to be 
done ? 

On Monday morning he renounced his bow and 
arrows, dressed himself in his school suit, and stood 
on the steps. Nobody asked him tocome in. Miss 
Lewis did not even look at him. After an hour or 
so he went away disconsolate. Not until she thought 
he had become sufficiently desirous to be likely to 
remember the lesson did she recognize him pleas- 
antly by name one morning, and allow him to come 
in and take his usual seat as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Clever Eliza! 

Now all the children were invited to bring 
stuffed birds and smali animals, birds’ eggs, stones, 
and flowers for a school museum, on the sole condi- 
tion that they should bring only one of akind; and 
then, of course, they learned their English names 
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and a good deal about them. George was delighted, 
as well he might be, for the idea was evolved chiefly 
from his teacher’s anxiety on his account. He was 
keen, sly, patient, a born hunter, and as much of 
an adept in stripping off the skin of a bird without 
injuring the plumage, and stuffing it with » as 
he was with his slip-noose and his bow. The little 
collection grew apace, and sometimes the boys and 
their teacher took long rambles together after 
school to observe some particularly fascinating nest 
or burrow which some one had discovered. 

On her return one day from an expedition of 
this kind, Eliza made a shocking discovery for the 
neat, exact Yankee girl—a hole in her pocket! 
Worse still, her purse, containing two dollars and 
seventy-five cents in silver and her gold pencil, was 
missing. She was dismayed, and looked at the 
group of unconscious boys as if she would search 
the inmost recesses of their hearts, for she had 
already had reason to doubt the honesty of more 
than one, especially of George. Could it be possible 
ne pate her money in his pocket? Could that 
ynx-eyed creature have m to miss seeing it ? 
What was to be done? — ™ 

She told them quietly of her loss, and scanned 
their faces meanwhile. Every one looked sur- 
prised. She offered a reward of twenty-five cents 
for its return. They all looked interested, and, 
after a few minutes’ lively discussion as to the exact 
path which had been taken on the scramble, de- 

ted one after another on the search. George 
ingered behind. When the rest were out of sight, 
he took out the money and the pencil, and handed 
them to Miss Lewis with a satisfied expression. 
She returned the promised quarter, shook hands 
with the boy, and walked the rest of the way home 
alone, considering the motive which had led him to 
sacrifice two dollars and fifty cents: certainly not 
fear—was it gratitude or honor ? 

This is not much of a story. George Yellow- 
bird—that was the rest of his name—never really 
loved books, although he liked school and could 
not well do without his teacher. The Lewises kept 
a day-school for four years, and George was not 
among the number of their scholars who left the 
Indian camp when they did and entered a large 
boarding-school, where they passed a creditable 
examination. George would not have gone into a 
boarding-school for anything in the world. He 
loved his freedom too well! He is not really much 
changed from the wily young savage who caught 
the gopher on that March day, but his wild, fearless 
nature has found direction and employment. It 
was guided, not subdued, into reason. Before he is 
twenty he will probably marry the prettiest girl in 
the village, and be one of the most successful farm- 
ers among his tribe, who are just beginning to take 
-F allotments and to cultivate the ground for a 
iving. 


MARCH WIND. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


VY ILDEsT of playmates, the boys wait his signal 
Till he comes with a whoop from the far northern 
heights, 
Swoops down the valleys and over the woodlands, 
And hitches himself to a hundred new kites. 


Up, up to the zenith through floods of March sunshine, 
While rags, tags, and tassels float far in the blue 
Like strange long-tailed birds, March Wind pulls the 

playthings, 
While the boys race below with loud huilabaloo. 


With a blast from his trumpet he sweeps o’er the 
meadows, 
Calls to the wild flowers asleep in their bed ; 
Tugs at the rose-vines, jostles the lilacs, 
And nips at Miss Crocus just showing her head. 


He shakes the long boughs of the silvery willows 
Till the little gray “ pussies ” all tremble with fright ; 
He tosses the elm-boughs and twists the tall maples, 
And whisks the dead oak leaves far, far out of sight. 


Though full of wild frolic, March Wind is a worker ; 
He has for his errand to clean the wide world— 
To sweep the vast country from ocean to ocean, 
Till winter's débris from its borders is hurled. 


He sweeps it, and dusts it, and sets it in order— 
Shrill whistles the while from his mischievous lips ; 

Then, with muster and bluster, off he goes roaring 
To set the sea tossing and roll the great ships. 


= 
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THE POULTRY AND PIGEON EXHIBIT. 


OCKLE-DOODLE-D-0-O! eluck, cluck- 
clu-cluck! coo, ¢-o 0, c-o-o! quack, quack! 
%| gobble, gobble, gobble! squak !—these 

V7e| were some of the sounds that greeted 

you long before you could see any of the 

causes of the sounds. 

Of course you know that there has been a poultry 
and pigeon show in New York recently, and that 
everybody went who could get there. 

The show was in the same building that the dog 
show was held in a few weeks ago, and was quite 
as interesting. Cages mounted on tables held the 
most beautiful cocks and hens you ever saw. There 
were the giants and pygmies of the poultry world 
on exhibition, and sometimes they stood side by 
side. ‘There were a cock and two hens from Eng- 
land valued at two hundred dollars each. What 
beauties! They seemed to know that they were 
highly prized, and the hens clucked very loudly, 
while the cock crowed as if he wanted his friends 
in Europe to hear him. The blue ribbon tied on 
the cage told that he had received the first prize. 
But I could not help but think of the story of the 
little boy who went home and told his mother he 
was head of the class; and when she asked about 
the other boys in the class, the little boy had to say 
he was the only boy in the class who was present 
that day. This cock was the only cock in the 
class. 

Did you ever hear of a bearded hen? Well, 
they were at the show in dozens, and hens and 
cocks whose topknots covered their eyes. You 
remember how a terrier’s eyes are covered by his 
bang; these hens look out in just the same way. 
You cannot see their eyes; but they apparently see 
distinctly, and cluck and crow most happily ont. 
Some of the hens and cocks had feathers that 
changed in color at every movement. They were 
perfect pictures, and turned their heads in such an 
intelligent way that you could not help wishing that 
you understood the language used in poultryland. 
Some are white as snow, some are black as coal, 
some a beautiful yellow. Some were so evenly 
feathered with black and white feathers that it 
seemed almost as if they were painted ; and these 
were a Polish breed, and had beautiful white top- 
knots. Other breeds had combs that hung down 
like great pieces of dark red satin, while the 
combs of another breed were white. Still another 
breed had combs like great pieces of red coral, 
as shining and bright as if just polished. The 
poultry did not seem to mind being shut up, as 
the dogs did, but sang and crowed, laid eggs and 
scratched, as if they were at home in their own hen- 
houses. 

The pigeons were the delight of the children. 
Carriers, pouters, fantails, barb pigeons, tumblers, 
long-faced tumblers, short-faced tumblers, black 
jacobins, red jacobins, black-and-white jacobins, 
pure white jacobins, owl pigeons, white and black, 
Oriental frills, satinettes, black-winged turbots, 
winged trumpeters—these are only some of the 
names. And, as you see, they were all colors, and 
some two or three colors. The fantails had tails, 
as their name indicates, that spread out like a fan 
over their backs, and on some breeds the edges of 
the feathers were frilled. ‘The jacobins had feath- 
ers that grew about their necks, the feathers turn- 
ing up toward the tops of their heads, resembling 
nothing so closely as the turned-up collars on the 
ladies’ shoulder capes carried to the extreme, for 
their eyes were hardly visible above the rim of 
feathers. The pouters looked as though they would 
tumble over backward, and could not by any possi- 
bility see their feet. 

The turkeys! It would take all the children 
in an orphan asylum to eat one up. E:ch of th m 
looked big enough to take a big boy on bis back, 
and walk off with him. They were the kind of 
turkeys a small boy sees in his dreams on Thanks- 
giving night after he has eaten a large piece of 
breast, a leg, a wing, quantities of stuffing, cran- 
berries, potatoes, turnips, mince pie, nuts, raisins, 
candy, and ice-cream. You know what he looks like 
—the turkey you see in your dreams, that threatens 
to turn about and eat you. Well, these turkeys and 
their near neighbors, the Toulouse geese, are the 
kind you see in dreamland. Of course there were 
ducks, and beautiful ones, the rarest breeds, and 
most beautiful of their kind. They seemed to be 
unhappy, for they missed the water. 

In the center of the building there was a fount- 
ain, with rocks and moss in the basin. Here were a 
pair of Chinese geese, a pair of Canada geese, but 
they had too much water. It played over their 
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backs, and they tried to escape it by climbing to the 
edge of the fountain, but the crowd frightened them 
back. 

The Chinese pheasants in a cage near by were a 
glory of color—red, old gold, green, changeable 
green, black, with long, sweeping, mottled tail feath- 
ers. Away over at the side of the building were 
curious boxes, some high and some low, but it was 
evident that something that interested the people 
was going on there. As you came nearer, you 
heard “ pee, peep, peep, pee!” and saw 
hundreds of little chickens running about. The 
curious-looking boxes were wooden mothers— 
incubators they are called. In the sides of the 
wooden mothers or on top were pieces of glass, 
and, looking in, you saw dozens of eggs lying 
on racks ; some were just cracked, and some were 
enough broken to show the little chicken trying 
to get out, and some half shells where a little chicken 
had thrown them off entirely and was traveling 
about investigating his surroundings. Low boxes, 
with curious covered places with curtains hanging 
in front, were close beside the incubators, and were 
called brooders. Hundreds of chickens were run- 
ning about in and out under this curtain, and this 
brooder might be called another mother. You 
know how the old hen will gather her chickens 
under her wing at night, or when she sees a hawk, 
or when it rains, or when they are tired, and then 
you say the hen is brooding her chickens. Now 
we see what the name of this curious box comes 
from. The little sheltered place, with its fringed 
and pointed curtain, is where the little chickens go 
at night ur when they are cold. The open space is 
dooryard for play and for feeding. These chicks, 
who have only wooden mothers, have no one to call 
them from danger, or to scratch up big fat worms 
for them, so food is placed in this yard, and they 
feed and play most happily. 
but ducks, were there mothered by wooden mothers, 
but just as happy and well, apparently, as if the 
most fussy old hen in the yard had mothered them. 
It grew dark, and one after another of the feath- 
ered heads were tucked under wings. The many 
cries and calls and cooes and peeps died out, and 
all the attractions of the poultry show said, “ It 
is time for you to go home.” 


A WORD WITH GIRLS. 


Cae Ro ATURALLY, when we think of tools and 
machinery we think of men and boys, 
al P| because the two seem to belong together; 

fe but sometimes we hear of a girl who 
S252) does not feel that boys and men have a 
special claim on the mechanical field, and they 
enter aclaim. Four years ago, in Mount Carmel, 
Conn., a young girl decided to become self-support- 
ing. She did not enjoy the thought of working in 
any of the employments open to women, and what 
she would do became a serious question. She was 
fond of inventing and of using tools. One day a 
friend told her, laughingly, that she ought to be a 
machinist. The remark decided her, and she at 
once applied to the machine shop in the village to 
be taken as an apprentice. She has worked now 
four years, and has become a skilled worker; her 
specialty is tool-making, and she is considered an 
expert. She can draw plans, figure dimensions, 
and work from the drawn plans. She has never 
been at all dismayed by the dirt or noise of the 
shop, and is a favorite because of her devotion to 
her work. 

In New York there are two young girls, whose 
father was a watchmaker and jeweler, who learned 
these trades with their father and are now his 
partners. ‘Two other sisters, who formerly earned 
their living making shirts, found that prices were 
being cut so much that it would in a short time be 
impossible for them to earn their living comfortably. 
They decided not only to make shirts, but to sell 
them. They hired a little store, went among their 
friends asking for trade, circulated cards, and in a 
little time built up a safe business. They were 
exact, kept their promises, and, because of their 
devotion and knowledge, are successful merchants 
and manufacturers. ‘Two young girl friends, who 
could not sew and did not like to teach, opened a 
stationery store, and to-day are carrying on one of 
the most successful stores in their own line to be 
found in their native city. They have no peculiar 
genius; just common sense and industry were their 
capital, it might be said. 

It is possible for a girl to make her own living in 
any line of business or trade to which she feels 
inclined, if‘ she is industrious and not easily dis- 
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couraged ; if she is not afraid of doing any work 
that promises honest returns. 

The girls who will not succeed are the girls who 
feel that they cannot do anything that involves 
manual labor; who want to conceal the fact that 
they earn theirown bread. “Do you know of any- 
thing I can do?” they will ask, anxiously. “‘ What 
ean you do well?” “I don’t know. I never ex- 
pected to work’’—and now they begin to grow tear- 
ful—* but I find I must.” 

“Is there not anything you would prefer doing ?” 

“No. I don’t think of anything. I thought I 
might be a companion.” At once you know that 
they have been reading one of those novels in 
which a sweet old lady, who always wore black 
velvet and jewels, became greatly attached to 
her young and beautiful companion, and made 
life a pathway of roses to her. Or the other style 
that we find in books—the suffering companion, 
who endures all sorts of harsh treatment at the 
hands of a frivolous, fretful woman, and is at last won 
by the fretful invalid’s son or brother, who is rich 
and handsome, and the poor companion becomes 
the idol of a fashionable world. To find those posi- 
tions it is necessary to live between the two covers 
of anovel. Life isreal. It is not a great stage on 
which we can pose in our favorite attitudes. The 
girl who must support herself must be willing 
to work. The would-be companions, translators, 
teachers of French and German who gained their 
knowledge through a course in second-rate schools, 
the would-be writers of fiction and poetry, who 
have wrung our hearts during their interviews, seem 
like an army as we remember their number. One 
bright-looking girl—how well we remember her !— 
coming in on a bright spring morning full of hope, 
and certain that the whole literary world -was 
awaiting her advent, announced that she wanted to 
write, and- her teacher always told her to cultivate 
her gift. 

“ Well, leave your manuscript. We will be glad 
to look at it.” 

“T haven’t any with me.” 

“ Have you ever written for publication ?” 

“Oh, yes. I was the class poet, and my poem 
was printed in the pamphlet the class published,” 
and she smiled confidently. 

“ What do you think you can write about ?” 

“ Anything.” 

“Well, we will be very glad to examine your 
manuscript at any time.” 

“ Well, just give me a subject, and I'll bring in the 
manuscript to-morrow.” 

When she realized that editors only assigned 
subjects to specialists, she was quite annoyed, and 
announced that of course she could not write if 
no subject was given her; that teachers always 
gave the pupils subjects. That we were willing to 
help her the young lady will never believe, as we 
never heard from her again. 

When a girl finds that she must be self-support- 
ing, she must be willing to take any work that she 
can get to do. It is nota question of what she 
would like to do, but what she can get to do, and 
make that work contribute toward what she would 
prefer doing. Louisa Alcott’s “ Life and Letters ” 
should be read by every American girl. There 
was a girl who had talent, who sewed, lived out as 
a servant, taught school, went as a companion, 
accepted every opportunity that came to her to 
make money, but never lost sight of the fact that 
she meant to be a writer. It is that spirit that 
should be in every American boy and girl. Have 
an object, an aim, in life, but do not sacrifice the 
smallest opportunity that comes, for it may be one 
more open gate toward accomplishing the object. 

American girls ought to remember always the 
possibility of being thrown on their own resources, 
and they should choose early in life to devote them- 
selves to some study, some accomplishment, that 
would have a commercial value. Aside from that, 
to be able to do something better than the majority 
of the world shows that there are brains and char- 
acter behind the mere doing ; shows that the doer 
has a sense of responsibility. It certainly must 
give a feeling of self-reliance to a girl, that is more 
satisfactory than the possession of mere wealth, to 
know that if she were thrown on her own resources 
she need not become a genteel beggar, but could at 
once become self-supporting. 

As we have said before in these columns, knowl- 
edge is the most valuable and the least burdensome 
baggage we can carry. Know everything of one 
thing and something of everything, and you will never 
live on the charity of friends,or blush when you 
remember the uses you have made of talent and 
opportunities given you. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


SOME ALTERED HYMNS. 


By Grorcre H. WestTLey. 


» is said that the scholarly Dr. Bethune once 
startled the congregation of Park Street Church 
in Boston by administering, from the pulpit, a sharp 
reproof to those literary tinkers who mutilate beauti- 
ful hymns with their so-called “ improvements.” 
After reading the familiar hymn beginning “ There 
is a fountain filled with blood,” he paused impress- 
ively a moment, and then indignantly exclaimed : 
“ This last stanza is not as Cowper wrote it! As he 
wrote it, it runs thus,” upon which he repeated it 
from memory. “I should like to know,” he con- 
tinued, “ who has had the presumption to alter 
Cowper's poetry. The choir will sing only the first 
four stanzas.” 

Whether or not Dr. Bethune’s protest had any- 
thing to do with it I am unable to say, but the 
hymn in question appears in most of the later col- 
lections exactly as it was originally printed. 

It is not my intention to argue here the question 
whether or not a compiler is justified in altering a 
hymn to suit his own ideas, or the doctrine of a 
particular denomination. ‘There is much to be said 
on both sides, especially in the case of hymns whose 
authors are unknown, but these two points can 
hardly be gainsaid: No compiler has the right to 
make his hymns say more or less than they at first 
said, and still attach to them the name of their 
author ; nor has he the right to use the hymns of well- 
known authors in this way even if he leaves off the 
name altogether. While it may be permissible for 
him to substitute a modern term for a more or less 
obsolete one, and to make other small changes, it is 
obvious that the leading ideas, images, and rhythm 
should remain after the alteration. 

In the case of anonymous hymns greater scope 
must be allowed. Who shall tell the true reading 
of those verses which, so far as we can know, hap- 
pened into being and never had an author; those 
foundlings of sacred literature which can show their 
parentage by no trace of likeness’ The impossi- 
bility of finding the originals by which to verify such 
hymns gives the adapter an excellent opportunity to 
exercise his talent, it seems to me quite legitimately. 

The loss of the idea of a hymn by its alteration 
may be illustrated by instances from the collections 
extensively used in our churches. The collection 
before me, while not of recent publication, is one 
that is widely popular, and of generally recognized 
merit. Turning to that beautiful hymn of Beddome, 
beginning “Come, blessed Spirit, Source of light,” I 
find it has been most ungraciously tampered with. 
‘The second verse as originally given runs: 

“To mine illumined eyes display 
The glorious truth thy Word reveals ; 


Cause me to run the heavenly way ; 
The book unfold, unloose the seals.” 


Here the author has used the vision of the Apoc- 
alypse, of the book with its seals, to explain his 
thought of the revelation of the divine “ Word.” 
The altered version reads : 
“To mine illumined eyes display 
The glorious truth thy words reveal ; 
Cause me to run the heavenly way ; 
Make me delight to do thy will.” 


By this change it will be seen that the compari- 
son of the opening of the mystic book, as conveyed 
in the last line of the original, is entirely lost, and 
a new idea substituted, thereby also breaking the 
connection of thought between this and the next 
stanza, and detracting considerably from its dig- 
nity. But the abuse of the third stanza is still 
more flagrant, though not so much from an altera- 
tion of words as from a change of punctuation. As 
the author wrote it: 
“ Thine inward teachings make me know! 
The mysteries of redeeming love ; 
The emptiness of things below, 
The excellence of things above.” 


Here the Spirit is urged to make known these in- 
ward teachings; namely, the mysteries, ete. In the 
collection before me it is printed : 
“Thine inward teachings make me know 
The wonders of redeeming love, 


The vanity of things below, 
And excellence of things above ”— 


thus, by dropping the exclamation point after 
“know,” changing the entire verse from a prayer 
into a dry statement of the fact that “ thine inward 
teachings make me know the wonders of redeeming 
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love,” ete., and spoiling the whole force of the 
original. Again, in the fourth stanza, which should 
run, 
“ While through this dubious maze [ stray, 
Spread like the sun thy beams sheen’, 
To show the dangers of the way, 
And guide my feeble steps to God,” 


“dubious maze” is changed to “dubious paths,” a 
period is placed after “abroad,” and “Show me”’ 
is substituted for “To show,” thereby dividing the 
verse from one sentence into two two-line sentences, 
and marring somewhat the continuity of the idea. 
It surely is not right to fasten the author’s name to 
this garbled version, which drops his central thought 
and imagery almost entirely. 

Another instance of hymn-tinkering is found in 
connection with that beautiful lyric, “ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul.” In this collection we have it in a 
new garb, beginning, “‘ Father, Refuge of my Soul.” 
Setting aside for a moment the claims of euphony 
and a decent respect for the author, this change 
still does not commend itself, for not a little of the 
beauty of this hymn is derived from the fact that 
the appeal is made to Jesus, our Elder Brother, who, 
by reason of his humanity, has been brought in 
closer sympathy with our nature. It is the Son 
who is addressed, and not the Father. 

But this is not all. The new first line necessitated 
a reconstruction of the hymn, which the adapter 
did not prove himself capable of doing correctly. 
Take the third stanza, for example: 


THE ORIGINAL. 


“Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in thee I find ; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee ; 
Spring thou up within my heart ; 
Rise to all eternity.” 
THE NEW. 
“ Thou, O God, art all I want, 
Boundless love, through Christ, I find : 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee ; 
Reign, O Lord, within my heart, 
Reign to all eternity.” 
Here the author's fine figure, in which the Divine 
Spirit is compared to a living fountain springing 
up and rising perpetually, has been changed to an 
absurdly mixed metaphor of a fountain springing 
up and reigning—a new reading which, to a‘person 
possessed of an ordinary appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous, is very apt to suggest a bad pun, and to call 
up thoughts not at all consistent with the beauty 
and solemnity of the hymn. 

But perhaps no hymn has presented such tempt- 
ing material for the “improver” as Sir Henry 
Wotton’s. This hymn, or rather poem, for it deals 
with the earthly rather than the heavenly relations 
of men, has undergone alterations in nearly all the 
collections I have examined. While many of the 
changes do not affect the sense, there are others 
which introduce ideas not in the original, and which 
it seems almost incongruous to ascribe to the wily 
and accomplished Venetian ambassador. Wotton 
was hardly the man to treat secular life with con- 
tempt, or to speak like a Puritan of the “ vain 
world.” His lines 


“ Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath,” 


certainly do not mean the same as 


“ Untied to this vain world by care 
Of public fame or private breath.” 


In the first case they express only self-reliance and 
independence, while in the other they show a mor- 
bid asceticism. 
Again, the fourth verse, containing the lines 
“ And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend,” 


ean scarcely be said to be improved in force, and 
certainly not in euphony, by the substitution of 
the words 


“To crave for less and more obey, 
Nor dare with Heaven’s high will contend.” 


There is no question in the poem of contest with 
the divine will. It tells simply how best to get 
along with the world, and become master of one’s 
condition. 

A less radical change has been made by another 
compiler, thus : 

“ And walk with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend.” 
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This perhaps is as good as the original, and may be 
deemed by many more appropriate for purposes of 
church worship. 

There are also, in the hymns I have named, man 
smaller changes which interfere more or less wi 
their ideas and rhythm. For example, “ fond 
desires’ and “vain desires” do not necessarily 
mean the same, nor is “of pleasure and of sin” 
equivalent to the words “of pleasurable sin.” 
“From the dross of guilt refined” is better and 
more adapted to music than “ From the stain of 
guilt refined,” which some one has seen fit to sub- 
stitute. 

An examination of other collections will reveal 
alterations quite as unsatisfactory as the examples I 
have given, and can hardly fail to lead to the con- 
clusion that compilers are, in many cases, open to 
the charge either of gross carelessness or of un- 


pardonable arrogance. 


THE PASTOR’S FRIENDS. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 


ae who are not annoyed by parish friction 
are few and far between. Time and energy 
that belong tothe Lord are required for dealing with 
uncomfortable members of the church or congrega- 
tion. If the pastor would take care of his friends, 
he would have little to fear from his enemies. 

Upon a recent Sunday evening I delivered an 
address in the Congregational church of 
Mr. A. had been its pastor for eight years. He was 
a quiet, scholarly, devout man, who had brought 
many souls into the kingdom, and had built up the 
people in righteousness. It was one of the most 
successful suburban pastorates. Four-fifths of the 
congregation were heartily with the pastor ; one-fifth 
were uneasy. At last a good call came, and he 
went to another field. 

Mr. Z. succeeds him. He is specially adapted to 
succeed Mr. A. It was just the kind of a change 
that gives a church a boom. The congregations 
are large, prayer-meetings enthusiastic, and all 
rejoice in his success. The entire church and com- 
munity welcomed him heartily, but the “ one-fifth ” 
took special pains to pose as his friends; their 
interest in his success appears to be their own glory 
at having made the change necessary. As I was 
coming out of the church after my evening address, 
Miss “ I-told-you-so,” with a glib tongue and an 
I-want-everybody-to-hear voice, said, “ Did you ever 
hear Mr. Z. preach?’’ I assured her that I had not. 
“Well, you never heard such preaching! The 
contrast between him and Mr. A. is wonderful— 
wonderful /” 

An old-time friend, who had a moment before 
been talking enthusiastically of Mr. Z.’s success, 
now said, so that Miss “ I-told-you-so”’ and others 
could hear, “ Yes, we like him pretty well, but he 
has no such mind as Mr. A.” And so every time 
the “ one-fifth ” shout his praises the four-fifths 
discount him, and the folly of his friends will prob- 
ably make it an uncomfortable and short pastorate. 


Mr. X. was for four years settled over a delight- 
ful parish. His call was unanimous, and his work 
opened with much promise. At length an indefin- 
able unrest appeared. Though he could see no 
cause for it, he sought another parish. He has just 
discovered the cause of the trouble at U He 
had there a warm friend, a man not specially 
friendly to his predecessor, who had a habit of say- 
ing every Sunday to as many people as possible, 
“ Didn't you like that sermon?” At first they all 
said “‘ Yes,” to which he invariably replied, “ It was 
grand. He’s orthodox, he is.” This praise chafed 
the friends,of the former pastor, till they would pub- 
licly acknowledge no good thing of Mr. X., and, 
though they never criticised him, their silence was 
interpreted by him as indifference, and he left. 


Mr. Y. is having a hard time at T His 
predecessor, Mr. B., was a great preacher, brilliant 
on public occasions, popular among all the men and 
forces that mold public opinion, but he did not 
affiliate with cranks, though he was considerate of 
them. It is needless to say that it was wise for 
him to resign. Mr. Y.is a thorough scholar, a keen 
thinker, a brilliant preacher, a devout Christian, 
with a hand and heart for every good work. He 
is greatly admired, and would be universally beloved 
but for his friends, who will never allow an oppor- 
tunity to pass without saying in the presence of the 
friends of Mr. B, “ It is a comfort to have a pas- 
tor who is not ashamed to pray for the poor,” or, 
“ There’s a man who prays for temperance work- 
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ers,” or, “ That man practices what he preaches.” 
The result is that those men and women are respon- 
sible for greatly lessened contributions to the cause 
of Christ, for the withholding of sympathy from the 
pastor, for making his parish work every way 
more difficult, and they would be the means of his 
dismissal but for the genuine consecration and 
devotion of those whom they antagonize. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS FROM THE CITY 
MISSION FIELD. 


DOES IT PAY? 


oe MANN once made a statement at a 
public meeting of a certain charity in Boston 
that if only one boy was saved the outlay would be 
justified. After the meeting two gentlemen were 
walking together, arm in arm, when one said to 
the other, * Don’t you think that Horace Mann's 
statement was rather an exaggeration?” After a 
brief silence the other replied, * No, not if the boy 
saved was my boy.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO PREACH THE GOSPEL. 


He was an atheist. “ Did not believe in any- 
thing,” so he said. While lying sick a Christian 
neighbor sent him a Bible, but on visiting him some 
time afterward and inquiring if he had read it, he 
answered, with a sneer, “I believe it is lying over 
there,” pointing to the corner of the room. His 
wife professed to believe the same as her husband 
did, but when he died she wanted a Christian min- 
ister to officiate at the services. Strange! you say. 
No, that is what is happening all the time. If she 
had died first, her husband would probably have 
sent for a minister. 

Well, what is the servant of Christ to do at such 
a funeral, where the large majority of those present 
are outspoken deniers of the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul? Simply read the burial service 
and keep quiet? No, that won’t do. Give a little 
talk on death being the end of physical pain, or the 
grave being a place of rest? No, that won't do. 
Let him say nothing about the deceased, but preach 
the Gospel to the living. 

On the occasion referred to above, the City 
Missionary who responded to the call for a clergy- 
man told the assembled friends that they knew 
more about the deceased than he did, and that he 
was not going to say anything about him, but would 
speak to the living. He took the words, * It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and after that the 
judgment,” and “ We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” A few left the room 
when the texts were announced, but nearly all of 
those present listened attentively to truths just the 
opposite of those which they had tried to force 
themselves and others to believe. The last part of 
the discourse was an answer to the question, “* How 
can we stand before the judgment?” and as the old, 
old story of the atonement made by the Lamb of 
God was told, all listened attentively, and some 
eyes that before were on the floor were raised to 
the speaker's face. 

The preacher left thanking God that he had had 
the opportunity of performing what at first seemed 
a difficult task ; viz., preaching a funeral sermon 
in a room filled with unbelievers, and more and 
more convinced that he ought to obey the com- 
mand: “ And thou shalt speak my words unto them, 
whether they will hear or whether they will for- 
bear” (Ezek. 7). 


A TEMPERANCE TALK. 


“ As K. seemed like a drinking man, I touched 
ou temperance. ‘I work hard for what I get,’ he 
said, ‘and drink, too. My mother was a good woman, 
always attending St. George's Church. I was 
brought up to think about religion. When I was 
eleven, my parents died, and I was left to battle 
alone with the world.’ ‘Would you like your 
mother to know of the life you are now leading,’ I 
inquired. ‘No, but how can I help it?” ‘I came 
here to day to tell you of a Friend,’ I replied, ‘ who 
is ready to help you. He loves you, and is now 
looking down into this room and your heart, and 
says to you, “ My son, give me thy heart.” Cannot 
you grant him that request ?’ 

“ After repeating several verses of Scripture, I 
asked if he would like me to pray before leaving. 
‘ Yes, lady, do; I will be glad to have you,’ he said. 
I then sang, ‘ Just as I am,’ that dear hymn that has 
touched many a heart. As I rose he looked at me 


with moist eyes, and handed me the beer can, say- 
ing, ‘ Throw it out! with His help I will stop drink- 
ing.’ I emptied and washed the can, that even the 
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odor of the beer might not be left to tempt him. 
‘I will surely be down to your church on Friday,’ 
he said. 

“He came, and all that was said seemed just 
fitted for his needs. At the after meeting, when 
the invitation was given to any wishing to be re- 
membered in prayer to raise a hand, he tremblingly 
raised his, and from that hour has seemed a changed 
man. 

“He went directly to his wife's bedside, kissed 
her, and said, ‘Mary, I am a new man,’ and the 
wife bears testimony to the change. I gave him a 
Testament, which he sat reading till after midnight. 
Though the room is yet dark, it does not seem so, 
for He who said, ‘I am the light of the world,’ has 
already taken up his abode there, and the daily life 
of this new disciple is much changed. ‘ Why,’ 
said the happy wife, at my last call, ‘my husband is 
so different. Before he goes to his work he does all 
the housework, and attends to my wants—something 
he would never do before.’ There are no signs of 
his having broken his promise to drink no more, and 
we must hope the life now begun may prove to be 


the everlasting life, which only a believer has any 


right to look forward to.” 


LODGING HOUSE NOTES. 


In the “ Eureka” I came across a man from 
Dublin, who has had a fine classical education. 
After four years at Oxford, he finished his course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his de- 
gree in medicine. He joined the army and became 
an officer while in India. Through bad living he 
became addicted to morphine, which made him its 
slave. From an overdose his eyes became dis- 
torted, and he was sent home. There all efforts to 
cure him were in vain; he would write out preserip- 
tions for himself ; his friends became disgusted 
with him, and finally he came to America. He 
worked at first in a drug shop in this city for $100 
a month, but morphine was lying around, and he 
was its victim again, and lost his place. He would 
do anything for the drug, would spend his last ten 
cents for it and sleep in a cart all night, no matter 
how cold the night. 

About eight months ago he went into “ Avenue 
A Mission ” and heard the Gospel, which proved to 
him the power of God unto salvation. “ And now,” 
said he, putting his hand into his pocket and pro- 
ducing a small round wooden box, “look at that.” 
It contained morphine, and was soiled with being 
in his pocket so long, but on the cover could be 
plainly read these words: With God's help, never. 
God keep him faithful ! 

I met a fine young man in the “ National,” with 
apparently a good education, but who asked me if 
the texts on the card I gave him were taken from the 
Bible. I told him that they were, whereupon he 
said that he had never read a line in the Bible in 
his life. He was twenty-three years of age. The 
reason he gave was that it was too deep for him to 
understand. I tried to persuade him to read it, and 
also to convince him that there is a future state, 
which he said he could not believe or understand. 
He said something to the effect that he would take 
his chance with the millions of heathen who had 
no knowledge of Christianity. This I told him he 
could not do, dwelling in the midst of light. 

On Sunday afternoon took the choir from Olivet 
to the “ Palace,” 283 Bowery. Had a good meeting. 
Sang, prayed, and spoke on the “A BC” of the 
Gospel. The men all stood up to sing the Doxology. 
Then one man spoke up saying : 

“I’m a Roman Catholic, and I thank the ladies 
and gentlemen’for coming here to sing. Some 
things have been said here to-day which have 
touched my heart.” 

In one of the lodging-houses which is not very 
clean, and has always a bad smell, I met a fine 
little German, who said that he scarcely ever leaves 
the house, and never has an opportunity to go to 
church. “Oh,” he said, “I am in the midst of 
fearful men, and sometimes feel afraid to die. I do 
like you to come and talk to me about heaven, for 
my father and mother are there. I am often home- 
sick, and would like to visit my brothers and 
sisters in the old country.”’ The poor fellow looks 
very ill. 


Some people fancy they can make themselves 
reformers by first making themselves critics; but 
critics are the shaky timber out of which the devil 
makes cynics. No man is made great by voting 
everybody else is small. No man is a champion of 
freedom who is his own slave. No man is free 
whose chief concern is his own freedom. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
TURNING AWAY FROM EVIL. 


(Ezek. xxxiii., 10-20.) 


fi E passage for our consideration sets forth four 
great truths. First, that “ God will have all 
men to be saved and to come unto a knowledge of 
the truth.” His long-suffering with the children 
of Israel, the sending of the prophets, “rising 
early and sending them;” his tender pleading 
through them, ‘Oh, do not this abominable thing 
which I hate. Wherefore commit ye this great 
evil against your souls?” the sending, “last of 
all,” his Son, and the tears which that Son shed over 
Jerusalem, are proofs that “‘ God is not willing that 
any should perish,” but that “ he doth devise means 
that his banished be not expelled from him.” 

Second, that past righteousness will not avail 
against present sin. David says,*‘ When I kept 
silence, . . . day and night thy hand was heavy 
upon me, but when I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord, thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin.” 

Third, that past sins will not be remembered by 
God if one truly turns from them. The heathen 
king of Nineveh thought it possible that if his 
people should ery mightily to God, and should turn 
every one from his evil way, God might repent and 
not destroy them. What shall be said of those to 
whom God is continually presented as “ faithful 
and just to forgive sins and to cleanse from all 
unrighteousness,” if they refuse to turn from evil ? 

Fourth, that God is just in his dealings with men. 
In these days, when so many questions are raised in 
regard to the justice and the love of God, would it 
not be well for those who believe in him to take 
him at his word, and to pray for the instruction 
and illumination of the Spirit, that 

“ We may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man” ? 


The angels said of John the Baptist, “* Many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 
God.” When he came preaching repentance, men 
convicted of sin said, “ What shall we do?” He 
told them, in substance, to turn from their - evil 
practices and walk uprightly in the midst of their 
daily occupations. Martin Luther's oft-quoted say- 
ing, ** To do so no more is the truest repentance,” 
is a Seriptural truth that is often lost sight of. 

But outward reformation is not enough. “ Rend 
your heart and not your garments,” saith the Lord. 
* Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven,” said 
Christ. “Yet lackest thou one thing” was his 
reply to one who said that he had kept the whole 
law. “Christ is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth’ was the teaching 
of Paul. 

After the knowledge of a Saviour and the conviec- 
tion of sin, after the look of faith and the sorrow 
for sin, come the fighting of “the good fight of 
faith,” and the “laying hold on eternal life” —a 
strife and a struggle that shail end only when he 
who hath chosen us to be soldiers shall give us the 
victory. The true Christian life is manifested by 
“ putting on Christ,” conforming the outward life to 
his teachings and example; also by the love, joy, 
peace, and faith that are the fruits of the indwell- 
ing Spirit. 

Since ** Cease to do evil, learn to do well ” is God’s 
will to every man, it is for all who know this to 
give others warning (see Ezek. iii., 15-21). “He 
that hath my word, let him speak my word faith- 
fully,” is a command to every Christian, as well as 
to the prophets of old. 

References: Lev. xxvi., 59; 2 Sam. xiv., 14; 
1 Kings vili., 55, 56; 2 Kings xvii. 13; 2 Chron. 
vii., 14; Neh. i., 8,9; Job xxviii., 28; Ps. xxxiv., 
14; Prov. iii., T—iv., 14, 15, 27—xiv., 16—xvi., 
6,17; Is. i. 16.17; Jer. xviii, 7, 8—xxiii., 22; 
Lam. iii., 35, 40; Dan. ix., 13; Zech. i., 3; Luke 
xix., 8,9; Rom. x., 5: 2 Pet. iii, 14. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke iii., 1-17; (2) Joel 
ii., 12-17; (3) 2 Pet. i.. 1-11; (4) 1 Tim. wi, 
3-16; (5) Eph. v., 1-14; (6) Ezek. iii., 17-21; 
(7) Ezek. xxxiii., 10-20. 


I find the gayest castles in the air that were ever 
piled far better for comfort and for use than the 
dungeons in the air that are daily dug and caverned 
out by grumbling, discontented people.—[ Considera- 
tions by the Way. 


1 For the week beginning March 30, 1890, 


